Episcopal  Titles. 


2b  the  Editor  o/Thk  CauBoa  Stahdakc. 

I  ha7e  been  muon  Jnterestfid  is  th©  disoaseioD.  carried  on  for  some 
weeks  past  in  yoa?  colnmas,  regarding  the  adoption  by  the  bishops  of 
their  diocesan  titles  as  the  main  elements  in  their  personal  title?.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  not  one  word  has  yet  been  spoken  in  its  fayor.  Tbs  princi¬ 
pal  objection  to  it  has  been  on  th®  groocd  of  its  being  QE-Americen.  Will 
you  kindly  permit  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  other  side  ?  Jaafchowour 
brilliant  brother,  Francis  A.  Pa.,  has  re^onsa  ontsnoh  a  conolasioo,  it 
would  be  bard  to  say,  bat  there  is  a  phase  of  it  that  stamps  it  as  an  “  ex¬ 
ceedingly  American”  practice.  The  Bishop  of  Vermont  has  explained 
that  the  name  of  the  diocese  in  the  title  of  a  bishop  is  properly  on  adjec¬ 
tive.  Thus  Sam.  Oion.  without  abbreyiatioa  reads  “Samuel  Oxoaiea- 
sls,”  or  “  Oxford  Samuel,”  putting  the  adjecUva  in  its  proper  place,  ac¬ 
cording  to  orthodox  Anglican  nasge.  Such  a  transposition  of  words 
would  at  once  naturally  be  effected,  owing  to  the  wonderful  adaptability 
and  Sexibllity  of  the  English  iaagesge.  The  sturdy  Americsniam  of 
such  a  practice  would  be  quickly  evinced  in  the  application  to  well- 
known  examples.  Thus  we  would  have  “Texas  C-aorge”  as  the  official 
title  of  a  diocesan  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  thereby  legitimizing  and  popu¬ 
larizing  as  well  as  dignifying  a  somewhat  vulgar  title,  humorously  applied 
to  this  bishop  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  We  might  have  Chicago 
William,  Albany  William,  and  when  the  see  city  gives  its  name  to  th© 
diocese,  wo  sbsll  have  Buffalo  William,  which  all  loyal  Western  New 
Yorkers  will  affectionately  change  into  Buffalo  Bill,  as  the  popular  title 
of  their  popular  diocesan.  We  might  not  have  Milwaukee  Mike,  who  is 
somolimea  known  as  the  “  terror  of  th©  Northwest,”  bat  ws  would  have 
Milwaukee  Isaac,  which  might  be  also  abbreviated  into  something  quite 
as  nnconveEtionally  euphonious.  Such  a  practice  of  stating  episcopal 
titles  un-American  I  Why.  dees  it  not  savor  of  the  very  aboriginal  ? 

Then,  too,  consider  the  matter  as  regards  grace,  beauty,  tunefulaesa 
as  well  as  of  nativity  of  utterance.  Of  course.  Fond  du  Lac  Reginald 
and  Quincy  Frederick  would  “  freeze  the  fancy”  at  Srst  thought,  bnt  can 
you  imagine  anything  more  graceful  or  tuneful  than  Tennessee  Thomas 
or  Fond  da  Lao  Charley  ?  Does  such  a  title  not  seem  to  be  the  orthodox 
close  of  a  verse,  along  which  a  heroic  Pegasus  has  galloped,  stately  and 
beautiful  to  behold?  There  will  be  exeeptioos,  it  is  true,  but  from  al¬ 
most  every  point  of  view  the  practice  of  designating  bishops  by  their  dio¬ 
cesan  titles  would  be  an  immensely  acceptable  feature  and  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  somewhat  stale  and  ioff  extble  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  of 
the  American  Ohuroh.  Youre  faithfully,  Amsbicakds. 

Philadelphia^  JrnixtaryS,  1901. 
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struggle.  General  DeWet  is  reported  as  threatening  in  reply  to  kill  his 

brother  at  the  first  opportunity. - Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  was 

married  on  February  7th  to  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  in 

great  state  at  the  Hague. - The  Chinese  plenipotentaries  received  from 

the  Powers  twelve  names  of  men  to  be  punished  for  the  recent  outrages. 
Two  of  the  accused  are  dead.  Both  Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang 

are  anxious  to  come  to  terms. - Queen  Sophia  of  Sweden,  who  is  sixty- 

five  years  old.  is  very  ill  with  influenza.  She  married  King  Oscar  II.  in 

1857_ - The  crops  have  failed  in  the  Russian  goveraments  of  Kherson 

and  Tomsk  and  the  territory  of  Smolensk,  and  in  some  districts  of  Bess¬ 
arabia,  KiefP,  Tobolsk,  Taurida,  Podolia  and  the  Transbaikalia  territo¬ 
ries.  The  Government  has  sent  a  million  and  a  half  roubles  for  relief. 
Five  and  a  half  millions  will  be  necessary,  of  which  amount  five  millions 
will  be  contributed  by  the  Government.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  ap¬ 
peals  to  private  charity  for  the  famine  sufferers. - England's  reply  to 

the  amended  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  ready.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  ratify,  with  substitute  proposals  for  a  new  treaty. - Lord  Want¬ 

age,  in  a  speech  at  Reading,  said  that  the  Queen’s  last  words  on  her 
deathbed  were :  "  Oh,  that  peace  may  come  I” 

BEUOIOUS  COMMUNIONS. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  has  581  licensed  deaconesses 
and  600  probationers. - A  committee  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 

nary  trustees  have  asked  for  $100,000  more  endowment  and  for  $150,000 
for  needed  improvements  to  the  property.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  of 

the  Presbyterian  Twentieth  Century  Fund. - Elizabeth  Ann  Seton, 

founder  of  the  Order  of  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  "  beatified"  by  that  Church. - The  Presbytery  of  Aber¬ 

deen,  S.  D.,  has  overtured  the  Assembly  to  *’  open  correspondence  with 
other  Reformed,  or  Calvinistio  Churches,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  a  Pan-Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  to  take  the  place  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  on  the  subject 
with  similar  committees  that  may  be  appointed  by  other  Calvinistic 
bodies." 

HEROISMS  OF  PEACE. 

Michael  Manning,  a  New  York  fireman,  rescued  a  four-year-old  boy 
from  the  third-story  of  a  burning  house.  The  crowd  cheered  bis  blis¬ 
tered  face  as  he  re-appeared.  He  has  a  good  record. 

NEW  wonders  of  SCIENCE. 

The  phenomenon  on  Mars  which  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  a  message 
from  that  planet  on  December  7th  of  last  year  was  a  cloud  on  that  planet 

lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun. - Prof.  A.  Slaby,  of  Berlin,  claims  that 

his  invention  of  multiplex  wireless  telegraphy  will  make  it  possible  to 
send  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  submarine  cable  messages  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  same  wire,  thus  enormously  cheapening  rates. - A 

solar  motor  is  in  operation  on  a  farm  at  South  Pasadena,  Cal.  Powerful 
mirrors  reflect  and  condense  the  sun’s  heat  and  thus  produce  steam. 
The  motor  drives  a  ten  horse-po  wer  engine  from  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
sunrise  to  within  a  half  hour  of  sunset. - Miller  Reese  Hutchinson,  for¬ 

merly  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  now  of  New  York,  has  invented  an  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  that  enables  the  deaf  to  hear  while  it  is  in  contact. 

ART  AND  AROe.i;OLOQY. 

Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  Rome,  has  lately  been  unearthed  and  found 
to  contain  dated  frescoes  of  the  eighth  century,  some  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  that  they  were  painted.  Among  them  are  a  Crucifixion  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy,  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
portraits  of  Zacharias  and  Paul  I.,  who  were  popes  when  the  church 
was  decorated. 

OBITUARY. 

Congressman  Albert  D.  Shaw,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  a  former  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  American 

consol  at  Toronto,  then  at  Manchester,  England. - Gen.  James  M. 

Ruggles,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  member 
of  its  first  platform  committee  of  three.  Lincoln  and  Ebenezer  Peck 
were  the  other  two.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  first  drainage  law 

of  Illinois. - Miles  Rock,  an  American  engineer  and  astronomer  in 

Venezuela,  who  settled  the  boundary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and 

Mexico  in  favor  of  Guatemala,  and  averted  a  Mexican  invasion. - 

Katherine  Coleman  de  Kay  Bronson,  of  Florence,  daughter  of  Commo¬ 
dore  de  Kay,  and  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake’s  daughter,  Janet  Halleck. 
Robert  Browning  dedicated  "Asolando"  to  her.  She  entertained  many 
famous  literary  and  artistic  people,  founded  hospital  beds,  and  helped 

to  revive  the  lace  and  glass  industries  in  Venice. - Gen.  Benjamin 

Prentiss,  U.  S.  V.,  "  the  hero  of  Shiloh."  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1819,  and  served  against  the  Mormons  in  1839,  and  in  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  with  Grant  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  captured 

in  a  daring  movement. - Ex-King  Obranovitch  Milan  of  Servia  died 

at  Vienna  on  Monday  of  pneumonia.  When  his  foster-father.  Prince 
Michael,  was  murdered  in  1868  Milan  succeeded  him  as  ruler,  and  was 
proclaimed  King  in  1882.  He  was  born  in  1845,  and  educated  at  Paris. 
He  married  a  rich  Russian  princess,  Nathalie  Kechko,  in  1875,  but  she 
divorced  him  in  1888.  In  1889  he  gave  his  people  a  democratic  con¬ 
stitution,  and  abdicated  two  months  after  in  his  son’s  favor. 
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HE  Tuesday  of  last  week,  says  the  Ghnslian  World,  will  be  henceforth 
an  historic  date  in  British  annals.  “The  waning  light  of  its  wintry 
afternoon  saw  the  passing  of  the  woman  and  the  Queen  who  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  has  been  the  glory  and  the  symbol  of  our  race. 
For  longer  far  than  the  lives  of  most  of  us  that  majestic,  pathetic  figure 
has  been  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  national  consciousness  ...  a  fixed 
point  in  the  midst  of  the  tumnlt  of  politics  and  the  vicissitudes  of  affairs. 
...  A  few  brief  days  have  sufficed  to  consummate  an  event  that  has 
changed  onr  national  life  forever.” 

The  Church  Family  Newspaper— not  hitherto  accustomed  to  exaggerate 
—says :  “  The  Good  Genius  of  the  British  Empire  is  dead."  It  reminds 
us  of  her  Majesty’s  saying  to  the  young  Queen  of  Holland :  “  The  duty 
of  a  constitutional  sovereign  is  not  to  govern,  but  to  set  an  example,” 
and  adds :  “No  woman  of  her  generation  had  a  higher  or  clearer  con¬ 
ception  of  Christ’s  Law  of  Love.  .  .  .  Herein  was  the  Queen  indeed  a 
shining  example  to  the  selfish  generations  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.” 

It  has  been  reserved  to  a  woman  to  rehabilitate  the  principle  of  mon¬ 
archy,  to  rediscover  the  secret  of  personal  empire,  says  the  Church  Times. 
“We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  secret  of  her  power,  of  the  affection 
which  she  inspired,  of  her  wisdom  in  ruling.  It  lay  in  her  entire  devo¬ 
tion  to  <3od,  in  her  reference  of  all  action  to  Him.”  It  was  the  “  sincere 
sympathy,  the  unfailing  love,  the  largeness  of  heart,  which  gave  to  the 
simple  words  ‘  The  Queen’  an  almost  magic  power  to  thril.  The  wounded 
soldier  at  Netley,  the  grief-stricken  wife  of  the  imprisoned  pitman,  the 
bereaved  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  knew  that  their  suffering  was  not 
borne  alone  if  the  Queen  knew  of  it.” 

The  sincere  and  unostentations  piety  of  the  late  temporal  head  of  our 
Church  has  never  been  doubted,  and  not  only  we  but  the  members  of  all 
the  Nonconforming  bodies  mourn  the  withdrawal  of  a  spiritual  guide 
no  less  than  that  of  a  wise  and  lofty  ruler.  And  now,  as  the  Spectator 
remarks,  the  best  monument  which  we  can  rear  to  our  beloved  Queen 
will  be  “a  firm  resolve  made  by  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  nation, 
great  and  humble,  rich  and  poor,  that  they  will  be  worthy  of  the  leader 
and  friend  they  have  lost,  and  that  they  will  relax  no  effort  and  spare 
no  cost,  be  the  self-sacrifice  never  so  great,  to  maintain  the  nation  in  the 
moral  strength  and  greatness  ...  in  which  it  was  maintained  during 
the  Victorian  age.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  thinking  to¬ 
day  how  they  can  show  their  respect  for  the  Queen  and  how  they  can 
keep  her  memory  alive.  They  can  do  it,  and  must  do  it,  by  each  making 
the  personal,  individual  resolve  that  Britain  shall  in  the  future  be  more, 
not  less,  worthy,  and  that  the  death  of  the  Queen  ahaii  mark,  not  the 
close  of  a  great  epoch,  but  its  continuance  and  development.” 

Of  the  numberless  tributes  to  the  wisdom,  purity,  and  loftiness  of 
Queen  Victoria,  none  have  been  more  striking  than  the  expression  of  a 
profound  sense  of  personal  and  national  loss  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
•ment,  where  "each  speaker  spoke  from  an  aching  heart,  and  was  elo¬ 
quent  with  the  hesitancy  of  a  choking  sadness."  A  very  eminent 
American  bishop  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Queen  was  no  politi¬ 
cian;  but,  although  the  most  strictly  constitutional  rnler  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  ever  known,  she  took  a  more  active  interest  in  the  direct  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business  of  the  Empire  than  was  generally  admitted.  The 
Marqueis  of  Salisbury,  on  this  great  occasion  made  emphatic  reference 
of  the  Queen’s  "maintenance  of  a  steady,  persistent  influence  on  the 
action  of  her  Ministers,  and  the  course  of  legislation,  an  influence  which 
no  one  could  mistake,"  and  went  on  to  explain  that  she  “always  prac¬ 
tised  a  rigorous  supervision  over  public  affairs,  giving  her  Ministers  the 
benefit  of  her  advice,  warning  them  of  dangers  if  she  saw  dangers 
ahead."  “  She  always,”  he  added,  “  left  on  my  mind  the  conviction  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  matter  to  take  any  step  of  great  importance  of  the 
wisdom  of  which  she  was  not  thoroughly  convinced." 

Similar  testimony  was  borne  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Earl 
Kimberley,  who  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  office, 
the  Queen  differed  totally  from  him  on  a  political  matter.  She  bent  to 
his  will,  after  arguing  the  question  with  consummate  ability,  but  future 
events  proved  that  the  Queen  was  right,  and  her  Minister  mistaken. 
Both  these  statesmen  were  visibly  affected  whilst  they  dwelt  on  the 
endearing  qualities  of  their  late  monarch. 

In  a  moat  eloquent  speech,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  Lower  House,  spoke 
not  only  of  the  universal  love  and  reverence  which  the  Queen  inspired, 
but  of  the  life  of  continuoQS  labor  which  her  position  demanded.  "Short 
as  was  the  interval,"  he  said,  “  between  the  last  trembling  signature  and 
the  final  rest,  it  was  yet  long  enough  to  clog  and  hamper  the  wheels  of 
administration;  and  when  I  saw  the  vast  mass  of  documents  which 
awaited  her  hand,  it  was  brought  vividly  before  my  mind  how  admir¬ 
able  was  the  unostentatious  patience  with  which  for  sixty-three  years 
she  had  carried  on,  without  intermission,  her  share  in  the  government  of 
this  great  Empire.” 

The  most  able  and  impartial  of  our  Reviews  thus  refers  to  this  aspect 
of  the  Queen’s  influence:  ‘‘Hers  was  not  a  complex  character;  we  do 
not  seek  in  her  subtlety,  commanding  intellect,  or  deep  imagination. 
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But  tliere  is  one  aspect  of  her  character  which  demands  supreme  reccg- 
cition— her  powerful  sense  of  duty.”  In  a  further  article  on  the  King, 
we  are  reminded  that  "  the  Queen  made  herself  the  Permanent  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  to  the  nation.  She  was  the  power  behind  the  Prime 
Minister  which  never  changed.  If  men  were  proposed  for  certain  great 
poats.she  was  able  to  make  her  Ministers  justify  their  appointments  .  .  . 
and  it  often  happened  that  a  suggested  applicant  could  not  stand  this 
negative  criticism.” 

The  Queen’s  persona!  preference  was  towards  the  Liberal  Churchman- 
ship  represented  by  her  friend,  Dean  Stanley;  but  this  preference  was 
never  allowed  to  bar  the  way  of  advancement  to  representatives  of  other 
schools.  Her  consent  to  the  nomination  of  bishops  was.  however,  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  course.  Her  personal  infiuence  was  exerted  for  the 
appointed  of  Dr.  Tait  to  the  Primacy,  and,  as  the  Qlobe  reminds  us,  she 
warmly  approved,  if  she  did  not  suggest,  the  translation  of  Dr.  Benson 
from  Truro  to  Canterbury. 

“We  speak  lightly,  sometimes.”  says  our  most  popular  daily  news¬ 
paper,  "of  the  stringent  obligations  of  Sunday,  as  though,  in  an  age  of 
which  certain  tendencies  are  in  the  direction  of  materialism,  there  is 
hardly  any  room  left  for  the  simple  piety,  the  devout  church  attendance, 
the  reverent  prayerfulness  of  early,  unsophisticated  Christianity.  Let 
Sunday,  January  27th,  stand  as  perpetual  witness  that,  when  the  nation 
is  deeply  moved,  it  turns  by  instiuct  and  by  old  familiar  assooialion  to 
the  sacred  ordinances  of  religion.  Never  have  larger  crowds  assembled 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  London — and,  we  may  be  snre,  through¬ 
out  the  country— than  were  drawn  on  Sunday  by  the  occasion  of  a  great 
national  aspiration  and  desire.  One  and  all  seem  to  have  felt  it  to  be 
their  keenest  wish  to  offer  in  the  temples  of  their  Creator  the  expressions 
of  unparalleled  loss,  and  thankfulness  for  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the 
Queen’s  example.” 

No  one  Church  was  behind  another  in  paying  with  heart  and  voice  its 
tribute  to  the  Queen— whether  in  the  National,  Nonconformist,  Roman 
Church,  or  the  Jewish  Synagogue— it  was  one  expression  of  lament  and 
adoration. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs  and  aldermen  attended  in  state  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  to  which  thousands  of  persons  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 
The  altar  was  draped  with  black  cloth,  and  bands  of  crape  were  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  pillars  and  pulpit.  The  vast  multitudes  present  were  clad  in 
mourning.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  from  the  words,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,”  and 
became  ruggedly  eloquent  on  the  many  virtues  of  the  deceased  Queen, 
dwelling  with  marked  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  had  forever  solved 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  a  monarch,  at  the  same  time  constitu¬ 
tional  and  influential,  so  that  never  again  can  it  be  said  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  is  the  impossible  form  of  government.  More  than  this, 
she  not  only  estabUshed  a  sympathy  of  hearts  between  herself  and  her 
people,  but  something  higher  and  holier— a  sympathy  of  conscience. 

In  the  afternoon  service  the  Cathedral  was  densely  crowded  an  hour 
before  the  appointed  time  and  every  door  closed  against  the  surging 
masses  who  sought  an  entrance.  Canon  Holland  referred  his  hearers  to 
the  period  of  the  Queen’s  accession,  when  the  masses  were  starving,  the 
population  of  our  cities  full  of  unrest,  society  grossly  corcppt,  and  every 
venerable  institution  apparently  tottering  to  its  fall.  "It  was  then,” 
said  he,  "  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  stepped  forward  and  set  herself  to  the 
duty  before  her.  At  the  end  of  sixty-three  years  she  had  made  the 
Crown  the  strongest  institution  in  the  Empire— the  greatest  feat  achieved 
on  a  high  historical  level  by  means  so  simple  and  so  pure. 

"From  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Edward  VII.,  Westminster  Abbey 
has  enshrined  the  history  of  the  English  people;  and  now,  having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  Coronation  and  the  Jubilee,  it  gathered  up  the  last  memories 
of  the  Victorian  era.”  As  the  Abbey  is  in  fact  a  Royal  Chapel,  of  which 
the  King  is  visitor,  the  choir  was  draped  with  cloth  of  royal  purple, 
which  also  covered  the  back  of  the  altar,  the  chancel  desks,  and  pulpit 
cushion.  At  the  morning  service  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Dean 
Bradley,  who  seemed  overcome  by  emotion,  from  "  For  David,  after  be 
had  served  bis  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was 
laid  unto  his  fathers”— words  which  formed  part  of  the  evening  lesson 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Queen’s  death — and  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.  .  .  .”  In  the  afternoon,  Canon  Hensley  Henson  said : 
"The  Queen,  whose  loss  none  can  yet  realize,  has  been,  to  borrow  a 
quaint  phrase  from  Fuller,  ‘  rich  in  a  plentiful  exchequer  of  her  people’s 
hearts.'  History  has  offered  no  parallel  to  her  life;  and  its  sunset  was 
full  of  beauty  and  of  calm.  Remembered  in  the  prayers  of  millions, 
around  her  bed  were  gathered  children  and  grandchildren,  and  amongst 
them  the  august  ruler  of  the  kindred  nation  of  Germany.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  this  to  the  lonely  dying  of  Elizabeth !” 

Preaching  in  the  little  Church  of  Whippiegham,  before  the  King,  the 
Kaiser,  and  the  Royal  Family,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  speaking  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Queen,  expressed  his  difficulty  in 
avoiding  words  either  fanciful  or  flat,  or  both,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
general  consternation.  “  We  can  but  look  into  one  another's  faces,”  he 
said,  "grip  one  another’s  hands,  and  be  still,”  After  a  warm  eulogy  of 
the  departed  monarch,  the  Bishop  said;  "Our  hopes  and  aspirations 
take  shape  in  such  an  hour  in  larger  and  expectant  prayer  for  him  upon 
whom  has  fallen  the  splendid  heritage  of  so  immeasurable  a  trust,  so 
boundless  an  opportunity.  The  loyalty  with  which  every  heart  in  the 
Empire  is  now  aglow  can  speak  in  np  pthar  way  so  helpfully,  so  COnS- 
deatly,  as  when  it  speaks  on  prayer,” 


At  Canterbury,  after  a  characteristic  eulogy.  Dean  Farrar  said ; 

“  May  Qcd  grant  that  under  our  new  King.  Edward  VII.,  England  may 
rouse  herself  once  more  out  of  sleep  and  shake  her  invincible  locks  1 
May  God  grant  him  the  Insight,  the  courage,  the  faithfulness  which  may 
present  to  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  the  standard  of  moral  en¬ 
ergy  and  religious  sincerity  which  most  they  need,  and  which  bis  au¬ 
gust  mother  has  through  her  long  life  set  him  so  conspicuous  an  ex¬ 
ample.” 

Although  Masses  for  the  soul  of  the  Queen  were  forbidden  according 
to  Roman  custom  on  the  death  of  Protestants,  extra  petitions  were  not 
disallowed,  and  nowhere  was  she  more  heartily  mourned  than  by  many 
of  the  officiating  priests  on  Sunday. 

A  full  requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  late  Queen  was  said  on  Sunday 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Russian  Embassy  and  other  Greek  churches.  At 
all  the  London  synagogues  the  national  bereavement  was  sympatheti¬ 
cally  dwelt  upon. 

With  the  poet,  we  all  may  unite  to  say  : 

There  fell  &  Queen.  Net  Queen  alone  in  blood, 

Nor  royal  throne,  by  right  of  which  she  reigned. 

But  by  the  royalty  of  the  soul  unstained. 

And  heart  that  beat  but  for  her  people’s  good. 

“  A  conqueror,  yet  beyond  the  battlefield 
The  larger  victories  of  peace  she  saw : 

Her  life  a  pledge  of  freedom,  progress,  law, 

Most  patient  suffering,  divinely  sealed. 

“  There  fell  a  Queen.  Nay.  there  a  Queen  arose. 

Stars  do  not  set  In  night,  though  night  goes  down; 

Steadfast  they  gleam  in  heaven’s  eternal  crown  ; 

Though  days  in  nights  and  nights  in  day  may  close.” 

The  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  Soho  Square,  instanced 
what  Quean  Victoria  was  to  Christendom  by  recalling  the  message  with 
which  she  opened  cable  communication  across  the  Atlantic  :  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward  men.” 

The  latest  Bishops'  Encyclical  has  appeared  at  an  unfortunate  time, 
the  public  attention  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  national  loss  to 
interest  itself  in  rital  controversy.  The  letter  is  described  by  the 
Quardian  as  "an  earnest,  dignified  and  temperate  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church.”  *'  We  would  fain  hope,”  it  adds. 

"  that  the  utterance  of  the  united  episcopate  will  produce  an  effect  where 
argument  has  hitherto  failed,  and  that,  if  it  does  not  socceed  in  persuading 
all  the  defiant,  it  may,  at  least,  denude  them  of  the  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  all  who  are  loyal  to  the  simplest  duties  of  Churchmansbip.”  The 
Encyclical  is  as  follows : 

"  Brethren  in  the  iord.— With  the  dawn  of  the  new  century  unex¬ 
ampled  opportunities  for  good  are  opening  before  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  not  the  least  before  the  National  Church  of  England.  We  re¬ 
joice  in  the  reasons  for  hope  and  thankfulness  which  surround  us,  and 
in  the  rich  and  varied  manifestations  of  religious  activity  which  abound 
in  all  quarters.  New  paths  of  usefulness  have  been  discovered  by  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal;  the  mission  fields  are  white  unto  harvest.  Moved  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  such  opportunities  create,  we  invited 
you  last  year  to  united  prayer,  and  now,  moved  by  a  like  sense,  we  de¬ 
sire  most  urgently  to  press  upon  you  the  great  and  urgent  need  of  united 
action.  From  every  side  at  home  and  abroad  the  importance  of  union 
in  the  work  of  Christ  is  forced  upon  our  attention. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  but  feel  the  more  keenly  any 
causes  which  tend  to  lessen  the  Church’s  forces  to  grapple  with  these 
noble  tasks  and  opportunities.  There  are  not  a  few  such  causes  to  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  faith  and  prayer,  of  disciplined  life  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  still  more  in  places  where  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  officers 
is  mechanical  or  neglectful,  and  fails  to  bring  into  action  the  fall  powers 
of  truth  and  grace  committed  to  her  by  the  Master.  We  earnestly  ap. 
peal  at  this  time  to  all  over  whom  we  are  set  to  consider  the  call  to  more 
zeal,  more  unity,  more  scrupolous  faithfulness  to  the  solemn  obligations 
which  lie  npon  Churchmen. 

"But  circumstances  have  given  special  prominence  to  certain  points 
in  the  present  condition  of  cur  Church  which  cause  very  grave  anxiety 
in  those  to  whom  by  God’s  appointment  the  government  of  it  is  en¬ 
trusted.  We  inherit  a  form  of  government  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  apostolic  times.  The  duty  of  guiding  the  Church  is  entrusted  to 
the  Bishops,  and  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility.  All  antiquity  is 
united  in  teaching  that  this  burden  is  laid  upon  them,  and  if  any  doc¬ 
trine  can  be  called  Catholic  it  is  that  the  Bishops  have  a  right  to  call  on 
all  the  clergy  to  follow  the  godly  admonitions  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  godly  judgments  of  those  who  are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Those 
who  refuse  such  obedience  are  practically  setting  up  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  distinctly  not  episcopal,  and  they  cannot  claim  that  they 
are  guided  by  Catholic  principles  or  treading  in  Catholic  paths.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  ritual,  the  regulation  of  which  is  expressly  committed  to  the 
bishop  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  refusal  of  a  clergyman  to 
obey  the  solemn  admonition  of  bis  bishop  is  a  grave  offence,  still  more 
grave  when  the  refusal  sets  aside  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops  as  a  body. 

"  We  therefore  put  before  you  that  we  as  a  body  uphold  the  duty  of 
submitting  to  the  decisions  of  the  Archbishops  lately  given  on  questions 
referred  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  direction  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  We  acknowledge  thankfully  the  very  general  recognition 
of  this  duty  which  has  been  conscientiously  given  by  the  clergy  at  large. 
But  this  has  unfortunately  not  been  universal. 
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“  Brethren,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  miechief  that  must  necessarily 
follow  on  disregard  of  the  essential  principles  of  all  true  government. 
The  great  work  which  our  Lord  has  committed  to  the  whole  Church, 
and  especially  to  our  own  branch  of  it,  the  preaching  cf  the  Gospel  to 
the  whole  world,  demands  all  our  energy,  and  is  seriously  imperilled  if 
wa  cannot  give  to  it  our  united  force.  We  entreat  you  to  use  all  your 
influence  to  persuade  those — we  are  thankful  to  know  that  they  are  few 
in  number — who  are  regardless  of  oar  authority,  to  return  to  that  obedi¬ 
ence  which  alone  can  expect  the  blessing  of  God. 

“We  recognize  the  pressing  need  cf  various  measures  of  reform  to  en¬ 
able  the  Church  to  do  her  work  more  effectively,  but  all  real  progress  in 
that  direction  is  seriously  hindered  so  long  as,  even  in  a  few  instances, 
anbmission  to  authority  is  refused.  Most  of  all  will  this  hinder  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  any  hope  or  desire  of  obtaining  for  the  Church  such  a  real 
measure  cf  self-government  as  would  enable  us  to  supply  what  may  be 
lacking  in  our  system,  or  to  remove  any  stumbling  blocks  out  cf  the 
way. 

“  Brethren,  we  earnestly  commend  these  words  of  ours  to  your  hearts 
and  consciences,  praying  Almighty  God  to  guide  you  aright,  and  we  ask 
for  your  help  in  setting  our  Church  free  from  the  injury  and  discredit 
which  she  suffers  when  men  see  within  her  cases  cf  persistent  disregard 
of  her  constituted  authorities. 

“It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  by  humble  prayer  and  united  action 
these  difficulties  may  speedily  be  removed,  and  our  ancient  Church  en¬ 
abled  with  undistracted  singleness  of  aim  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  to 
which  the  Providence  of  God  has  called  her.” 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and 
by  all  the  bishops  of  both  provinces  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  Church  Times  deplores  the  fact  that  the  clergymen  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made  should  have  first  read  the  letter  in  the  newspapers. 
“This  nn-catbolic,  un-church-like  mode  of  proceeding  gives  strength  to 
cur  contention  that  our  ecclesiastical  government  is  beccming  very  mnch 
a  newspaper  affair.”  The  organ  of  the  extremists,  on  the  other  side,  re¬ 
gards  the  letter  as  “  pitifully  weak.” 

To  the  disgust  of  his  followers,  Lord  Halifax  has  lost  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Laymen  for  York,  a  fact  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  the  Northern  Province  to  the  policy  of  the  E.  C.  U. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Herbert  Ryle,  president  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  Friday.  The 
Primate  began  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  ;  the  Epistle  was  read  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Gospel  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Canon  Armitage  Robinson,  from  Ephesians  iv.  13,  and 


U8  here  in  Canada,  and  if  by  chance  they  do.  they  are  put  aside,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  thereon  is  discouraged.  One  is  thus  continually  handicapped 
by  the  conservatism  which  prevails  in  this  country.”  While  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Steen  says,  there  is  perhaps  an  overstatement 
of  the  poaiticQ  of  the  Church,  which  is  natural  enough  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  Montreal  College  he  was  hardly  in  the  freest  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  thought  of  the  Canadian 
Church  by  her  theological  colleges.  Outside  our  colleges  there  is  a 
broader  and  better  spirit  which  is  ever  increasing,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Steen  perhaps  has  not  been  in  close  touch,  because  from  his  associations 
it  was  net  thought  that  he  would  sympathize  with  those  who  breathe  a 
broader  life.  But  making  all  allowances  for  this,  it  yet  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Canadian  Church  is  losing  by  her  dead  conservatism,  which 
shows  itself  in  resenting  any  change  no  matter  what  its  nature.  Mr. 
Steen  has  more  sympathy  than  he  imagined  and  many  will  regret  his 
decision. 
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Church  Students’  Missionary  Association. 

fpHE  fourteenth  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  Students’  Missionary 
Association  met  last  week  in  this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Divinity  School  and  the  Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House. 
Oa  Thursday  at  4  p.m.  there  was  a  reception  to  the  delegates  at  the 
Deanery  of  the  Divinity  School.  At  8  p.m.  the  opening  service  at  the 
School  took  place,  with  addresses  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dean 
Groton  and  the  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.D.  Bishop  Whitaker’s  ad¬ 
dress  especially  struck  the  key-note  of  the  missionary  movement.  ' 

paring  Bnddhism  and  Mohammedanism  with  Christianity,  he  showed 
how  the  two  ethnic  religions  named  were  grounded  either  in  a  surrender 
to  or  a  retreat  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  while  Christianity  must 
proceed  aggressively  to  advance  upon  it  and  overthrow  it.  Dean  Groton 
in  his  address  of  welcome,  said  there  is  not  more  interest  in  missions 
now  than  in  former  days,  but  that  that  interest  is  now  orgaaizjd.  Dr. 
Tomkins,  in  welcoming  the  Convention  on  behalf  of  the  city  clergy, 
said,  “God  cannot  do  very  much  with  ns  unless  w©  have  first  placed 
ourselves  in  His  hands.  ‘  Back  to  Christ’  is  the  cry  of  God's  people. 
When  we  desire  to  make  the  world  better,  then  we  know  something  of 
the  love  of  Christ  in  us.” 

The  exercises  were  opened  each  day  after  Thursday  with  a  corporate 


Communion  in  the  Mary  Lorillard  Wolfe  Chapel  of  the  Divinity  School, 
dealt  largely  with  the  prevailing  desire  for  unity^  illastrateji^.aow.Dg  mominfi  business  fieaBion-waa.jdevQtedAo  llia_reporta  of. 

many  other  ways,  in  the  stand  made  by  the  Bishops  for  the  comprehen-  the  president,  the  travelling  secretary,  the  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Huntington, 
aiveness  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  readiness  shown  by  the  the  Association’s  representative  in  China,  and  to  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
clergy  of  both  extremes  to  yield  to  episcopal  authority.  Mott,  the  general  secretary  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation. 

The  preacher  thanked  God  for  the  strength  of  the  leadership  which  Mr.  Huntington  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  life  in  the  mission 
in  that  presence  he  might  not  praise,  and  also  in  that  we  have  reached  a  field  of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  Mr.  Mott  described  “  The  Student  Move- 
stage  at  which  we  are  beginning  to  show  friendliness  to  those  whose  ment  of  the  World,"  explaining  that  it  included  65,0)0  students  and 
earnest  labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ  are  a  noble  challenge  to  cur  zeal,  1,500  institutions  of  learning,  and  that  these  were  federated  on  national 


and  trusted  that  whilst  this  century  is  still  young,  practical 
reunion  will  claim  the  attention  of  our  rnlers 
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of  lines.  The  Students’  Volunteer  Movement  is  the  especial  missionary  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  “  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,”  for  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation.  Mr.  Mott  appealed  for  the 
active  cooperation  of  our  Seminary  students  in  this  work,  assuring  them 
that  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in 
India,  Australasia,  China,  South  Africa,  and  throughout  its  missionary 
Ottawa,  Feb.  6, 1901.  dependencies,  was  doing  more  than  any  other  body  to  foster  Christian 

SINCE  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  signs  of  mourning  are  seen  dis-  unity  by  the  practical  cooperation  of  its  students  with  the  Federation. 

played  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  a  No  one  compromised  or  surrendered  bis  own  convictions  by  so  doing, 
public  day  of  mourning.  All  banks  and  stores  were  closed,  and  in  the  but  all  gained  useful  knowledge  of  the  convictions  of  others,  and  learned 
churches  of  all  denominations  services  were  held,  and  everywhere  they  how  to  utilize  forces  instead  of  wasting  them.  So  profound  an  impres- 
were  attended  by  enormous  crowds.  In  the  larger  cities  these  services  sion  was  made  by  Mr.  Mott’s  earnest  plea  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
were  attended  by  the  mayor  and  council,  the  militia  and  various  so-  pointed  to  consider  what  could  be  done  towards  closer  affiliation  with 
oieties.  In  Ottawa,  the  Governor-General  and  members  of  the  Domin-  the  Student  Christian  Federation. 

ion  Government  attended  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Archbishop  Mach-  Mr.  D.  G.  Owen,  vice-president  of  the  Association,  made  an  address 
ray.  Primate  of  all  Canada,  had  travelled  from  Winnipeg  to  pay  his  in  the  aftornoon  on  “  The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1900,” 
tribute  and  that  of  the  Church  to  the  memory  of  the  Queen.  The  Pri-  and  then  Mr.  Robert  Emory  Speer,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
mate  pronounced  a  most  eloquent  panegyric.  The  action  of  the  people  sions,  was  introduced.  His  subject  was  “  Life  Work— the  Students’  De¬ 
in  the  United  States  in  “  weeping  with  those  who  weep”  has  done  much  oision.”  Mr.  Speer  said  in  part; 

to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  two  “If  we  divide  the  students  of  whom  we  are  thinking  into  three 
Churches  classes— those  who  have  made  their  decision  to  go  into  the  foreign  field. 

The  Canadian  Church  is  about  to  suffer  a  great  loss  by  the  resigns-  those  who  have  decided  to  remain  in  the  home  field,  and  those  who  are 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Steen  from  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Dice-  yet  considering  the  question- it  is  still  necessary  to  subdivide  one  or  two 
esan  Collage.  Mr.  Steen  is  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts.  He  took  of  these  classes.  Cne  applicant  for  the  foreign  field  came  to  us  from  a 
a  most  excellent  degree  at  Toronto  University,  and  subsequently  taught  medical  college  in  this  city,  offering  to  go  to  the  mission  field  on  condi- 
at  the  Woodstock  College  and  at  Bishop  Ridley  College,  St.  Catherine’s,  tion  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  do  any  religious  work.  Another  had 
He  says,  “  My  chief  reason  for  resigning  was  the  desire  to  escape  the  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  a 
limitations  and  conservatism  which  prevail  in  the  Canadian  Church,  better  start  if  he  went  abroad  to  live.  Those  who  are  experienced  in 
I  am  yet  comparatively  young,  and  I  felt  that  a  removal  to  a  field  where  missionary  management  have  found  out  that  the  motives  of  applicants 
a  free  and  unlimited  discussion  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  and  socio-  must  be  searchingly  inquired  into.  But  all  of  us  have  our  missionary 
logical  questions  was  permitted  would  prove  advantageous  to  me,  espe-  responsibility,  whether  we  go  or  stay.  It  is,  first,  not  a  matter  of  option 
daily  at  my  time  of  life.  I  find  the  theological  air  of  Canada  rather  but  of  obligation.  If  my  religion  cannot  save  the  whole  world  it  cannot 
hard  to  breathe.  In  England  and  in  the  United  States  discussion  on  the  save  me.  Second,  there  is  no  one  race  peculiarly  dear  to  God  or  pecu- 
most  important  religious  topics  of  the  day  is  courted  and  tolerated,  the  liarly  essential  to  His  plans.  A  Hindoo  said  once,  '  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
Episcopal  Church  is  well  up  to  the  times.  In  Canada  it  is  different,  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  Christianity ;  for  if 
The  great  theological  questions  which  form  such  momentous  topics  of  they  did  not  have  it,  woe  to  the  rest  of  the  world !’  Cur  Anglo-Saxon 
discussion  in  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  do  not  seem  to  reach  civilization  indeed  needs  pur  earnest  attention  itself.  We  have  2,000,000 
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voters  who  cannot  read,  and  8,000,000  children  who  cannot  go  to  school ; 
that  means  4,OCK),000  more  voters  coming  who  cannot  read;  and  we  have 
100,000  drnnkards.  But  if  our  present  condition  at  horn©  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  neglecting  the  foreign  field  now,  it  will  he  just  as  good  a  reason 
in  the  nest  century.  As  an  excuse  for  such  neglect  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  plea  of  th®  parricide  for  the  judge's  clemency  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  an  orphan  I  Thirdly,  there  is  no  branch  of  Christian  service  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  others  as  to  justify  a  demand  for  a  different  kind  of  call  to  it. 
We  have  no  more  to  wait  for  a  peculiar,  mystical,  spiritual  call  to  the 
field  across  the  ocean,  than  when  the  field  is  across  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  Delaware.  I  have  no  right  to  become  a  bricklayer 
without  feeling  that  it  is  God’s  will  that  I  should  become  one.  My 
fourth  point  is  that  the  work  of  the  world’s  evangelization  is  a  work  of 
immediate  and  present  urgency.  ‘  Lift  up  yonr  eyes  and  look ;  the  fields 
are  white  to  harvest.’  ” 

By  request  of  the  president,  Mr.  Speer  closed  the  afternoon  session 
with  a  brief  and  touching  extempore  prayer,  which  incloded  the  peti¬ 
tion  that  all  things  that  were  beautiful  to  Christ  might  be  beautiful  to 
us,  and  that  all  things  that  were  unworthy  in  His  eyes  might  be  un¬ 
worthy  in  ours. 

Saturday's  business  meetings  were  held  in  the  library  of  the  Divinity 
School,  West  Philadelphia.  The  chief  address  of  the  morning  was  by 
Mr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  educational  secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  who  emphasized  these  points:  (1)  Give  a  missionary  mes¬ 
sage  to  all  Christian  students  ;  (2)  give  general  rather  than  technical  in¬ 
formation  ;  (3)  a  prime  essential  is  to  give  it  in  a  manner  that  will  inter¬ 
est  all,  and  not  merely  tbose°already  interested  in  the  topic;  (4)  build 
some  substantial  work  on  this  foundation,  Some  essentials  to  these  re¬ 
sults  are  an  energetic  committee  of  several  students;  an  interesting, 
helpful,  practical  topic ;  study  of  what  is  in  the  institution’s  library,  or 
what  is  accessible  elsewhere  to  its  students,  or  what  can  be  had  from  the 
Missions  Board;  sufficient  material,  and  time  for  preparation;  strong 
participants  in  the  discussion,  auxiliary  aids,  such  as  maps,  map  fans, 
etc.:  some  degree  of  informality,  admitting  of  questions  and  answers, 
which  often  serve  to  clinch  a  point;  and  an  effort  to  study  current 
events.  Mr.  Beach  laid  stress  on  the  ideals  of  intensive  work  as  prefer¬ 
able  to  extensive,  and  of  treating  one’s  life  as  an  investment,  to  yield  the 
maximum  returns;  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  missionary  study 
methods  of  the  Church  Training  and. Deaconess  House.  In  referring  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  devotional  spirit  Mr.  Beach,  who  represents 
another  denomination,  said ;  “  I  don’t  think  you  appreciate  how  provi¬ 
dentially  you  are  placed  in  a  position  of  great  devotional  opportunity 
by  having  a  liturgy.”  As  to  methods  of  missionary  study,  he  advocated 
a  comprehensive  and  progressive  plan,  a  series  of  text-books,  aid  from  a 
central  office,  the  organization  of  a  class  with  a  capable  leader,  who 
should  put  the  questions,  suggest  new  material,  cut  off  irrelevant  talk, 
and  keep  up  the  life  of  the  occasion.  He  preferred  a  time  limit  to  the 
sessions  of 'miasionary  classes,  and,  while  admitting  that  “seminars” 
get  the  best  results  if  all  the  students  are  conscientious,  be  thought  sys¬ 
tematic  study  more  practical. 

Sspecially  interesting  were  the  reports  from  different  institutions  on 
missionary  study  in  response  to  roll-call.  At  Bexley  Hall,  Gambler,  0., 
the  students  have  asked  for  a  missionary  department  to  be  conducted  by 
the  authorities.  At  the  Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House  one  hour 
a  week  is  given  to  mission  'study.  At  the  General  Seminary  missionary 
interest  is  cultivated  by  personal  study,  by  frequent  addresses  from  and 
contact  with  missionary  workers,  and  by  a  large  subscription  towards 
the  support  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  the  Association’s  missionary  in 
China.  At  the  Cambridge  Theological  School  there  are  two  missionary 
societies ;  at  Harvard  there  is  a  large  one,  which  carries  on  a  boys’  club; 
Groton  School  also  carries  on  a  boys’  club ;  Berkeley,  Hobart  and  Trin¬ 
ity  students  also  study  mission  work  systematically,  and  at  the  Virginia 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  missions  are  in  the  curriculum,  essays  on  mis¬ 
sions  are  read  in  class,  the  students  have  a  private  class,  and  also  a  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  which  hears  essays  and  invites  visiting  speakers,  besides 
doing  much  to  support  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Morris  in  Brazil.  This  Seminary 
sent  four  men  to  the  mission  field  in  1900,  and  two  men  of  the  class  of 
1901  and  one  each  of  the  classes  of  1902  and  1903  have  missionary  inten¬ 
tions.  At  this  point  a  telegram  was  read  saying  that  Bishop  Graves 
wanted  three  men  for  China,  and  asked  for  volunteers. 

Bishop  Hare’s  address  of  Friday  evening  will  be  long  remembered. 
It  turned  on  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Samuel  about  David:  “Thou 
shalt  anoint  unto  me  him  whom  I  name  unto  thee,”  and  emphasized 
the  liOrd's  need  of  man,  made  in  His  own  image,  to  do  His  own  work. 

Twenty-eight  institutions  were  represented  at  the  convention,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Colleges— Barnard,  Montreal,  Hobart,  Smith,  Trinity  (Hartford), 
Trinity  (Toronto),  St.  Stephen's,  Wellesley,  Wycliffe,  end  the  Woman’s 
College,  Baltimore;  universities— Brown,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Virginia  University,  and  Sewanee;  divinity  schools— 
Berkeley,  Bexley  Hall,  Cambridge,  General,  San  Mateo,  Seabury,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Virginia ;  Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House,  Philadelphia ; 
Grace  Church  Training  School,  New  York,  and  the  Virginia  Female  In¬ 
stitute.  Applications  were  also  received  and  approved  from  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Faribault,  and  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  total 
number  of  institutions,  including  those  admitted  provisionally,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  is  thus  brought  up  to 
thirty-one. 

The  Committee  on  AffiUation  with  the  World’s  Student  Christian 


Federation  made  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of  such  affiliation,  but 
during  the  course  of  the  Convention  it  became  evident  that  this  action 
was  premature,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  spirit  of  harmony  that  gener¬ 
ally  prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings  this  recommendation  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  its  friends,  whom  a  test  vote  indicated  to  be  in  the 
majority.  A  resolution  of  appreciation  and  sympathy  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  adopted  without  opposition.  In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Ral¬ 
eigh,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  “The  Negro  of  the  South.”  He 
viewed  it  as  a  Southern  problem,  to  be  solved  by  Southern  people,  and 
was  hopeful  that  the  suffrage  reduction  amendments  to  Southern  State 
Constitutions  would  help  the  negro’s  advancement  by  taking  him  out  of 
the  position  of  a  political  bugaboo.  There  are  more  colored  people  in  the 
South  than  people  of  all  races  in  all  our  domestic  missionary  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  yet  our  colored  work  ranks  as  only  one  missionary  district  in  its 
claim  for  appropriations.  After  describing  the  obstacle  placed  by  our 
territorial  episcopate  in  the  way  of  having  a  bishop  for  colored  work, 
and  by  the  right  of  succession  attaching  to  coadjutor-bishops,  as  render¬ 
ing  that  expedient  for  colored  work  impracticable,  Mr.  Hunter  advo¬ 
cated  a  more  definite  moral  discipline  for  our  colored  congregations, 
something  like  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  in  use  now  in  dis¬ 
ciplining  our  Chinese  converts. 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Paddock,  of  the  Pro-Cathedral,  New  York,  then 
conducted  a  conference  on  chapter-work.  Mr.  Paddock  concisely  stated 
his  own  suggestions  as  including  conference  by  seminary  chapters,  by 
university  chapters,  by  Church  college  chapters,  and  by  the  women’s 
school  and  college  chapters,  with  special  reference  to  their  own  kind  of 
institution.  Then  he  asked  for  suggestions  from  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Ryland,  of  Berkeley,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  comparative  re¬ 
ligions,  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Lee,  travelling  secretary,  urged  missionary 
study  in  parishes  and  by  parish  organizations.  A  reception  at  the 
Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House  followed. 

The  president  and  secretary,  who  are  elected  by  the  branch  with 
whom  the  Convention  meets,  were  Mr.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Fleming  James, 
Jr.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Paddock, 
of  the  Pro-Cathedral,  New  York,  whose  presence  and  enthusiasm  did 
much  to  make  the  Convention  a  success,  was  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  includes  Messrs.  McBee  and  Wood,  Professor  Roper 
of  the  General  Seminary,  and  the  president  of  the  Convention.  The 
Advisory  Board  consists  of  Bishops  Hall  and  Peterbin,  Dean  Hoffman, 
General  Secretary  Lloyd,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  McQrew,  and  Messrs.  Har¬ 
ley  Smith,  and  Mecklen  of  Toronto,  and  Hackett  of  Montreal. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Convention  returned  to  Holy  Trinity  Parish 
House  for  a  brief  study  of  China.  The  Rev.  Robert  K.  Massie,  of  the 
Vir»inift  Seminary,  who  spent  eome  years  in  China  before  becoming  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  history  in  that  institation,  gave  a  clear  and  judicious 
narrative  of  the  events  of  Chinese  recent  history  which  led  up  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Boxers,  and  pleaded  for  justice  to  the  patriotic  instincts  of 
that  people.  If  Europe  were  to  discuss  a  proposed  dismemberment  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  has  proposed  to  dismember  China,  we  would  rise  up 
in  the  same  spirit  of  national  defence.  The  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Huntington, 
the  Association’s  missionary  to  China,  then  gave  an  earnest  appeal  for 
workers  for  the  great  field.  He  declared  the  mission  work  in  China  an 
absolute  success,  because,  notwithstanding  oar  insignificant  force  of  six¬ 
teen  foreign  and  twenty-six  native  clergy,  we  were  making  300  converts 
a  year.  The  best  work  is  done  by  making  Chinese  friendships.  The 
unity  of  God  appeals  to  them  with  great  power.  He  has  never  but  once 
heard  idolatry  defended.  The  power  of  their  polytheistic  religion  is  that 
of  fear,  not  love  or  respect  for  their  gods.  Most  of  their  gods  belong  to 
the  criminal  category,  and  their  priests  live  down  to  the  ideals  thus 
created.  Replying  to  Minister  Wu’s  remark  that  Christian  ideals  are 
unattalnably  high,  Mr.  Huntington  said  there  was  no  danger  of  heathen 
ideals  suffering  in  this  way.  Very  few  people,  indeed,  could  live  down 
to  them.  He  also  refuted  the  sneer  that  any  great  number  of  the  con¬ 
verts  are  “rice  Christians.”  There  are  2,600  Chinese  on  the  Church's 
records  in  Hankow;  only  one  of  these  receives  help  from  the  Church, 
and  be  is  old,  poor,  infirm  and  almost  blind.  None  are  baptized  unless 
they  have  some  visible  means  of  support,  and  fully  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Church’s  expenses  at  Hankow  are  paid  by  natives.  There  is  no  money 
in  it;  they  gain  no  help  from  the  missionaries  in  lawsuits,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  and  all  that  they  have 
for  their  faith.  They  came  through  persecution  about  as  well  as  the 
early  Church  did.  “ I  submit,”  said  Mr.  Huntington,  “that  this  is  abso¬ 
lute  and  final  success.  The  clergy  force  is  ridiculously  inadequate,  and 
the  opportunities  limitless.  My  parish  is  400  miles  long,  and  has  twice 
the  population  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.”  Mr.  Huntington’s  plea 
made  a  profound  impression.  One  of  the  women  present  exclaimed 
after  adjournment :  “  Are  you  going  to  China?  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
go.” 

Rishop  Hall  preached  at  both  the  Convention  services  in  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  on  Sunday,  taking  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Huron  at  the 
morning  service;  Bishop  Baldwin  was  detained  by  illness.  Bishop 
Hall's  theme,  which  he  handled  with  brilliancy  and  power,  was  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  taught  by  our  Lord  iu  the  three  parables  of  the 
sower,  the  mustard  seed,  and  the  leaven.  The  first  he  interpreted  chiefly 
to  show  that  the  success  of  the  Kingdom  depends  on  the  readiness  of 
cur  hearts  to  receive  it ;  the  second  he  applied  by  describing  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  visible  Kingdom  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
early  centuries,  and  the  third  as  adding  the  principle  of  intensive  to  that 
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Genius,  said  Coleridge,  is  the  faculty  which  enables  a  man  to 
invest  old  truths  with  the  charm  of  novelty;  but  not  even  genius 
can  invest  the  dead  with  the  attributes  of  life,  or  bring  to  a  dead 
issue  the  fertility  of  thought  and  suggestion  which  belongs  only 
to  ideas  that  are  still  alive  and  stirring  in  men’s  minds.  Bishop 
Satterlee’e  Convention  Address,  an  outline  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere,  is  a  notable  evidence  that  Christian  Unity  is  still  a 
living  issue  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  After  all  these 
years  of  earnest  interest  and  contemptuous  disdain,  who  would 
have  thought  that  anything  really  new  could  be  said  on  that  sub¬ 
ject?  If  the  movement  bad  been  really  dead,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  to  say;  and  here — to  mention  no  others — are 
two  fruitful  themes,  both  fresh  from  the  writer’s  thought,  and 
both,  so  far  as  we  know,  absolutely  new  contributions  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

So  FAR  as  we  know,  Bishop  Satterlee  is  the  first  to  suggest 
in  one  single  epigrammatic  sentence  the  fact  that  “the  same 
causes  which  have  evolved  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  have  trained 
and  moulded  the  Anglican  Communion,’’  so  that  “it  has  not 
only  been  a  teacher  of  the  people,  but  has  submitted  humbly 
to  be  taught  by  the  people.”  Hence  the  reasonable  inference 
that  she  must  have  been  thus  prepared  for  some  worthy  work 
in  hastening  the  day  of  Christian  reunion  among  the  various  dis¬ 
sentient  but  not  incongruous  elements  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  That  thought  alone  is  large  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  dignify  any  discussion,  and  another  thought  with  which  this 
address  closes  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  interpretative  value  of 
veracious  sympathy.  In  the  very  aversion  to  schemes  of  unity 
which  is  so  ofcen  discovered  in  persons  of  unquestionable  piety, 
Bishop  Satterlee  actually  finds  a  cause  of  encouragement.  In 
such  persons,  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  their  Christian  lives 
is  somehow  bound  up  with  the  denominationalism  in  which  they 
are  involved.  To  them  the  one  stands  with  the  other,  or  falls 
with  it;  and  so  their  resistance  to  unity  is  actually,  and  in  great 
measure,  caused  by  an  underlying  unity  of  belief  with  those 
whom  they  oppose !  This  might  be  hastily  called  ingenious;  but 
it  is  more;  it  is  profound,  and  it  is  profoundly  true. 

Oua  Presbyterian  brethren  have  been  revising  their  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  BO  as  to  drop  from  it  certain  extreme  statements 
of  Calvinism  which  no  living  man  would  pretend  to  be  any  part 
of  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
not  one  jot  of  the  real  essentials  has  been  eliminated  or  ob¬ 
scured.  More  than  that  it  would  be  injudicious  for  an  outsider, 
however  friendly,  to  say.  But  in  one  respect  we  cannot  regard 
ourselves  as  outsiders,  and  if  we  can  congratulate  our  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren,  as  we  do,  on  the  relief  which  has  been  given  to 
some  of  their  own  people,  we  can  thank  them  still  more  hearti¬ 
ly  for  removing  a  considerable  part  of  the  denominational  bar¬ 
rier  which  has  heretofore  separated  them  from  Christians  of 
other  names  and  organizations.  That  the  unity  of  Christ’s  visi¬ 
ble  Church  is  to  be  restored  here  on  earth  before  that  “  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  age  ”  to  which  all  look  forward,  we  do  not  doubt; 
but  how  or  when  it  shall  come  to  pass  we  do  not  even  try  to 
guess.  Ot  this,  however,  we  are  sure :  that  the  man,  or  the 
Church,  which  removes  a  needless  occasion  of  division  between 
Christ’s  followers  does  special  service  in  hastening  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  is  what  we  think  our  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren  did  last  week. 

Another  good  sign  in  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  was  the 
uneasiness  of  conscience  which  was  manifested  at  the  needless 
and  cruel  hardships  to  which  their  ministers  are  exposed.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  ministerial  relief  reported  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  applications  for  aid  had  doubled.  Dr.  Ag- 
new  stated  that  only  2,600  ministers  receive  a  salary  of  over 
$1,000  a  year;  3,300  churches  are  not  self-sustaining;  and  there 


are  always  about  1,600  ministers  without  charges,  and  mostly, 
of  course,  without  salaries.  Worst  of  all,  the  Relief  Committee 
reported  that  “in  recent  years  many  ministers,  owing  to  the 
strain  of  modem  life,  break  down  in  the  prime  of  their  years, 
and  one-eighth  of  the  entire  ministry  of  the  Church  depends 
upon  the  Relief  Board.”  Much  the  same  state  of  things  exists 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  only  we  have  no  Relief  Board  that 
does  any  such  work  as  theirs.  Now,  looking  at  this  matter  from 
a  purely  business  point  of  view,  would  there  not  be  an  immense 
saving  if  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  ours  were  united,  so  that, 
in  hundreds  of  places  where  there  are  two  churches,  one  of  theirs 
and  one  of  ours,  weakening  each  other  as  competitors  and  rivals, 
there  should  henceforth  be  only  one  strong  church,  with  one  or 
two  ministers,  as  the  case  might  require,  and  both  better  sup¬ 
ported  than  either  of  them  is  now  ?  And  might  not  the  money 
saved  by  that  business-like  economy  be  used  in  the  better  sup¬ 
port  of  ministers  in  missionary  churches  ? 

Again  this  country  is  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  great 
strike,  the  reckless  absurdity  of  which  is  the  most  painful  thing 
about  it — thus  far.  The  absurdity  of  it  appears  in  this,  that 
not  one  man  in  one  hundred  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
country  knows  what  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is !  Its  reck¬ 
lessness  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  strikers  have  been  ma- 
noeuvering  for  months  past  to  something  on  account  of  which 
they  might  claim  a  victory  over  their  employers,  while  not  one 
of  them  expected  to  get  what  they  asked,  and  are  still  asking. 
It  was  victory,  in  short,  that  they  were  planning  for;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  their  lust  of  conquest  provoked  a  nat¬ 
ural  resistance  on  the  other  side.  Why  should  the  employers 
yield  anything  whatever  to  demands  which  were  mainly  intend¬ 
ed  to  compel  larger  concessi^ggjjj^^s©  first  occasion  when  the 
strike  managers  should  think  oney'Rk'l  a-  good  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  ? 

The  strike  managers  made  one  conspicuous  blunder  by  the 
very  extravagance  of  their  demands.  Did  they  for  one  moment 
expect  that  their  employers  would  reduce  the  working  day  from 
ten  to  eight  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  wages  by 
5  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  advance  the  rate  of  wages  by 
31  1-4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  work  they  are  willing  to  do? 
Of  course  they  expected  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  needed  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  never  before 
so  well  off  as  they  are  now;  never  bad  such  wages;  never  had 
such  an  amount  of  savings ;  were  never  so  forehanded,  and 
therefore  never  before  so  well  prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  a 
reckless  and  senseless  strike.  What,  then,  did  they  want  ?  The 
great  majority  of  them  wanted  nothing  at  all;  but  that  is  what 
their  leaders  could  not,  and  would  not,  allow. 

To  LET  things  alone  would  be  to  make  the  leaders  superflu¬ 
ous.  So,  they  must  do  something,  and  they  did  it  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  demanding  what  they  knew  they  could  not  get,  but 
hoping  to  “save  their  face”  by  extorting  soviething,  no  matter 
what,  from  the  the  “operators,”  and  then  to  retire  from  the 
field  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  victors  in  a  battle  which  the 
steel  workers  lost  twelve  months  ago.  Their  project  failed ;  and 
now  the  strike  is  “on.”  Very  likely,  it  may  go  on  for  a  while  ; 
it  may  make  itself  a  public  nuisance ;  it  may  disarrange  the 
whole  industrial  business  of  the  country;  it  may  throw  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  out  of  employment ;  it  may  impose  a  heav¬ 
ier  burden  on  the  whole  community,  and  greater  suffering  on 
scores  of  thousands  of  poor  people,  than  the  infamous  beef 
trust  ever  could  do ;  and  all  for  what?  The  parties  to  the  beef 
trust  at  least  made  money  out  of  their  extortions  and  expected 
to  make  more  ;  but  this  sapient  labor  trust  will  make  not  one 
cent  for  the  miner,  while  it  is  very  likely  to  do  more  harm  in 
three  months  than  the  other  trust  could  do  in  thirty.  How  long 
will  public  opinion  sustain  this  senseless  assault  on  the  interests 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country?  Not  one  day 
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after  the  senseless  impudence  of  the  thing  is  understood;  and 
the  day  after  that,  if  not  sooner,  the  strike  will  end. 

One  of  the  finest  things  that  has  appeared  in  Patioh  in  many 
a  day  was  a  drawing  in  a  recent  number,  representing  the  Angel 
of  Peace  gazing  at  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  legend;  “I 
wonder  will  there  be  a  place  for  me  at  the  coronation?”  God 
grant  there  may !  But  there  is  no  certainty  of  that  blessed  con¬ 
summation.  The  British  pro-Boers  have  done  much  to  encour¬ 
age  war  and  postpone  peace  by  creating  an  impression  among 
the  Boers  that  there  is  a  public  opinion  which,  in  some  con¬ 
ceivable  contingency,  might  compel  the  administration  to  make 
peace  on  terms  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  fight  for.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  taken  care  to  make  it  understood,  in  Africa  as 
well  as  in  England,  that  no  terms  will  be  granted,  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  which  would  leave  it  morally  possible  for  the  struggle 
to  be  renewed.  Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  way  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  closed  against  negotiations  with  the  brave 
men  whom  Great  Britain  desires  to  turn  into  friends.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Boers  are  not  disturbed  in  coming  or  going  to  and 
from  their  place  of  consultation,  but  elsewhere  the  war  goes  on; 
with  a  remarkable  difference,  however.  In  the  last  reported 
action  four  hundred  Beers  are  said  to  have  been  captured,  with¬ 
out  any  serious  resistance  on  their  part.  If  that  report  is  true, 
and  if  the  formal  negotiations  fail,  the  war  will  nevertheless 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

A  DESPATCH  from  England  thus  records  the  recent  death  of 
the  eccentric  but  greatly  beloved  Father  Bolling: — 

“  The  death  of  Father  Dolling,  the  famons  East  London  preacher,  aa- 
noonced  on  Thoraday.  May  I5th,  baa  robbed  the  Ohurch  of  England  of 
one  of  ita  moat  picturesque  and  atrlking  characters.  Brought  up  as  an 
Irish  land  agent,  he  drifted  to  London,  came  nader  the  inSuence  of  the 
High  Church  misaionary,  Father  Stanton,  and  from  then  on  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  alums,  which  eventually  made  him  the  rector  of  Poplar, 
one  of  London’s  poorest  diatricta.  He  was  on©  of  the  moat  advanced 
Rituaiiflta  in  England.  Neverthelesa.  be  preached  in  Nonconformist  pel- 
pits,  and  was  such  a  decided  radical  that  he  was  often  called  a  sociaiki. 
In  hia  pariah  Father  Dolling  might  often  have  been  seen  leaning  against 
a  lamp-post,  a  large  pipe  teeth,  nodding  and  calling  famil¬ 

iarly  by  their  Christian  naraeriroaiiwho  paeaed,  drunk  or  sober,  respec¬ 
table  or  otherwise.  In  the  East  £od  be  was  known  as  ‘  Brother  Bob.’ 
Yet  the  most  aristocratic  churches  begged  him  to  come  and  preach. 
Whan  he  accepted.  Father  Dolling  dissected  and  denounced  society’s 
vices  with  the  same  vigor  and  frankness  that  he  led  his  costermonger 
friends  in  comic  songs.  On  one  occasion  his  oritisisms  were  so  severe 
that  several  fashionable  women  went  out  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
preaching.  Father  Dolling  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Paul’s  as  at  an  open-air  mission.  This  powerful  preacher,  by  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  personal  magnetism,  worked  wonders  alike  among  rich  and 
poor,  and  overcame  both  the  objections  of  bishops  to  his  nnorthodoxy 
and  the  Kensits’  protests  against  his  ritnaMsm.  While  he  lay  dying  from 
overwork,  the  poor  of  Poplar  flocked  for  days  to  special  services,  held 
from  morning  to  night,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  ‘  Brother  Bob’s’ 
recovery.  He  had  been  described  as  a  mixture  of  Cardinal  Manning  and 
Mr.  Moody,  with  more  personal  charm  and  influence,  especially  over 
boys  and  men.  than  either  of  them.  The  aeouiar  and  religious  press 
print  numerone  eulogies  of  this  remarkable  man,  who,  though  wealthy, 
sacrificed  all  for  tbs  poor,  and  once  confessed  that,  after  visiting  the 
Bishop  of  Winchsaler  in  his  palace,  hs  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  watch  in 
order  to  get  home.”  _ 

Foreign  and  Colonial  News. 


London  Letter. 

Lonuok,  May  6, 1902. 

The  controversy  on  the  Edneatioa  Bill  increases  in  bitterness  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  conviction  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  pass 
the  measure  after  certain  modifications  are  conceded.  "  Fiery  orators 
are  denonnclng  the  new  church-rate,  and  drawing  woid-piotures  which 
represent  the  clergy  as  priestly  tyrants  and  interested  in  education  only 
80  far  as  it  pats  dissenting  sucklings  entirely  under  their  control,”  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley,  representing  the  malcontents  of  the  opposite  extreme 
wing,  pointed  out  in  hie  speech  in  the  House  of  Laymen  that  ail  over 
the  country  the  cry  is  going  up  that  the  government  has  surrendered  to 
the  Church,  yet  one  of  the  chief  demands  of  his  party  has  cot  even  been 
considered— a  fact  which  ought  to  mollify  the  Nonconformist  agitators. 
"The  Dean  of  Ely,”  says  the  ChrUtian  World,  "has  tried  to  imagine 
himself  the  possessor  of  a  Nonconformist  conscience;  but  when  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  hie  Nonconformist  brethren  on  the  board  of 
management  in  the  city  of  Sly  schools  be  will  have  to  confess  to  them 
with  some  degree  of  shame,  not  nntempered  with  hnmor,  that  the  only 


duty  assigned  to  them  in  which  as  managers  they  can  exhibit  '  that 
spirit  of  John  Milton,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Oliver  CromweU,’  so  eloquently 
invoked  at  the  Free  Church  Conference  on  Tuesday,  will  be  the  filling 
in  of  Form  IX.,  the  checking  of  the  school  registers,  end  possibly  of 
tackling  the  sanitary  inspector  as  to  the  best  position  for  the  new  ven¬ 
tilator  Id  the  infant  school  cloakroom.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohurek  Family  Netaspaptr  writes  : 

”  When  BO  much  is  being  said  as  to  Mr.  Rhodes’  attitude  towards 
religion  it  is  useful  to  recall  bis  own  words  on  the  subject  of  religious 
training.  His  plan  was  (and  it  had  the  Bishop’s  full  approval)  that  for 
half  so  hour  each  morning  the  ministers  of  each  church  or  denomina¬ 
tion  should  come  and  teach  their  special  dogmas  to  the  children.  Fre- 
eidlng  at  the  prize-giving  of  St.  John’s,  Buluwayo,  last  autumn,  he 
said  :  ^  In  England  a  board  school  is  not  bound  to  have  any  religion.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake,  just  as  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  Australia  that 
they  have  excluded  history  and  religion  from  their  schools.  I  think  it 
is  an  absolute  mistake,  because,  after  ail,  the  child  at  school  is  at  that 
period  of  ita  life  when  it  Is  most  pliable  to  thoughts,  and  if  you  remove 
from  it  all  thoughts  of  religion  I  don’t  think  you  make  it  a  better  hu¬ 
man  being.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  during  the  period  of  youth 
that  you  get  those  impressions  which  afterwards  dominate  your  whole 
life.  1  am  quite  clear  that  a  child  brought  up  with  religions  thoughts 
makes  a  better  man  or  woman.’  ” 

The  subject  of  evening  Communion,  introduced  by  Lord  Halifax  and 
vigorously  treated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  E.  C.  U.,  is  causing  vehe¬ 
ment  protest  and  equally  vehement  defence.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester 
—Dr.  Wilberforce— has  written  to  a  clergyman  in  his  diocese  who  is 
guilty  of  the  practice,  to  say  that  he  considers  evening  Communion 
”  qnite  as  much  a  breach  of  Church  discipline  as  the  ceremonial  use  of 
incense.”  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  culprit  in  question,  suggests  to  his  dio¬ 
cesan  a  friendly  prosecution,  so  that  the  question  of  illegality  may  be 
tried  In  the  same  courts  as  those  which  have  decided  against  the  illegal¬ 
ity  of  incense— he  being  the  defendant.  The  Bishop  has  not  accepted 
the  challenge. 

Evening  Communion  Is  denonneed  in  certain  qnartem  as  ”  the  cry¬ 
ing  sin  of  the  age”— an  exaggeration  which  is  sure  to  defeat  its  object. 
On  the  other  band,  we  are  reminded  that  when  working  in  South  Lon¬ 
don,  the  late  Bishop  of  Winohe8ter--Dr.  Thorold-said :  “The  Blessed 
Lord  instituted  Holy  Communion  in  the  evening,  and  I  would  eagerly 
fling  all  the  traditions  and  decrees  of  the  mediaeval  time  into  the  Dead 
Bea  sooner  than  rob  one  humble  soul  for  which  Christ  died  of  the  Bless¬ 
ed  Sacrament  of  His  body.  God  forbid  that  I  should  discourage  it 
where  the  people  value  it.”  Dean  Goulbam  “On  the  Communion 
Office,”  writes;  “It  must  be  admitted  that  no  exception  whatever  can 
be  taken  against  evening  Communion,  either  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  from  the  Prayer  Book,  or  from  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  And  Dean  Farrar  more  recently  writes :  “  Script¬ 
ure  and  primitive  antiquity  are  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  custom.” 
Father  Puller,  head  of  the  Cowley  Fathers  in  1891,  acknowledged  that 
“  the  early  Church  in  no  way  objected  to  evening  celebrations.”  And  a 
greater  Wilberforce  than  the  Bishop  of  Chichester— a  man  so  wide- 
minded  that  by  the  average  Englishman  he  was  always  labelled  “  world¬ 
ly-minded,”  and  by  the  compact  body  of  “  Evangelical”  Ghnrchmen 
was  freely  and  perpetually  accused  of  Romish  tendencies— declared : 

“  This  new  doctrine  of  fasting  Communion  is  dangerous.  The  practice 
is  not  advocated  because  a  man  cornea  in  a  clearer  spirit  and  less  dis¬ 
turbed  body  and  mind,  able  to  give  himself  entirely  to  prayer  and  com¬ 
munion  with  his  Ood,  but  on  a  miserable  degraded  notion  that  the  con¬ 
secrated  elements  wUl  mingle  with  other  food.  It  is  a  detestable  mate¬ 
rialism.  ...  The  patristic  quotations  by  which  the  custom  is  supported 
are  misquotations.” 

An  Essex  clergyman  suggests  that  laymen  may  be  authorized  to  as¬ 
sist  the  clergy  in  the  administration  of  Holy  Communion  at  great  festi¬ 
vals— an  idea  not  likely  to  obtain  support.  A  more  reasonable  proposal 
is  the  appointment  of  permanent  deacons,  which,  however,  would  only 
be  rendered  practicable  by  the  passing  of  an  act  to  repeal  the  law  which 
forbids  deacons  to  earn  a  living  by  secular  occupatioDG. 

The  24Sth  festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  Corporation— the  oldest 
Church  society  in  existence,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  when 
a  band  of  city  men  met  to  devise  means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  clergy 
who  had  suflered  under  the  Commonwealth— waa  held  last  week  at  8t. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  service  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  splendid  mus¬ 
ical  festival,  conducted  by  a  choir  of  250  choristers  and  a  full  orchestra. 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  of  ticket-holders,  and  the  usual  struggle  of 
the  unprivileKed  masses,  and  the  usual  procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  sheriffs,  aldermen,  city  marshal,  bishops,  chaplains,  sword  and  mace 
bearers.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
dwelt  with  evident  pain  on  the  distress  of  a  clergyman  who,  forced  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  half  the  usual  pay  of  a  day  laborer,  has  the  added  sorrow  of  being 
forced  to  deprive  his  children  of  suitable  education. 

At  the  annnsl  dinner  of  the  Corporation  the  Lord  Mayor  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

A  choral  communion  service  in  connection  with  the  Mothers’  Union 
was  held  at  St.  Paul’s  on  Monday  week,  when  a  gratifying  attendance  of 
membsre  was  recorded.  This  very  useful  society,  now  numbering  190,000 
members,  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-five  yeare,  and  in  its  own 
quiet,  unostentatious  manner  seeks,  not  without  success,  to  leaven  so¬ 
ciety  both  in  its  upper  and  lower  ranks. 

At  a  conference,  held  in  the  Church  Souse,  under  the  presidency  of 
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Mrs.  Sumner,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  referred  to  the  deplorable  increase  of 
gambling  among  rich  and  poor,  men,  women  and  children,  consequent 
on  the  growing  desire  for  wealth  and  love  of  excitement.  The  Rev.  B. 
Wilson,  vicar  of  Portsea,  showed  that  gambling  is  rife  to  a  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  degree.  Poor  women  pool  their  husband’s  wages  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  an  East  London  boys’  club  more  than  a  hundred  members 
signed  the  temperance  pledge,  but  fifty  withdrew  when  they  found  that 
this  pledge  extended  to  betting.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  as  to  religious  sub¬ 
jects.  Mrs.  Sumner  stated  that  the  Union  has  more  than  4,000  branches, 
and  reported  an  increase  of  13  600  members  daring  the  year. 

Reviewing  the  recently  issued  volume  of  the  “Encyclopcedia  Biblica,” 
the  most  moderate  of  our  Church  organs  says  :  “  Criticism  is  bound  to 
be  progressive,"  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  his  idea  of  what  is  pro¬ 
gressive  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  third  volume.  Moses,  to  the  most 
progressive  criticism,  bad  already  ceased  to  be  an  individual,  and  had 
been  discovered  to  be  a  '•  clan  the  story  of  the  residence  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  Egypt  and  their  journeyings  from  the  land  of  Goshen  to  the 
Promised  Land  all  arose  from  the  confusion  of  two  traditions.  St.  Paul, 
in  this  volume,  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  critic,  fares  little  better  than 
Moses.  His  conversion,  bis  miracles,  his  deliverance  from  prison,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  legendary  ;  and  as  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  are  none.  . .  . 
Then  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  that  the  prophecies  of  a  personal  Messiah  are 
post-exilic,  and  traced  back  to  Babylonian  legends.  The  whole  of  the 
Psalter  is  declared  in  this  volume  to  be  post-exilic  also.  Then  Dr. 
Scbmiedel's  long  article  on  the  mother  of  our  Lord  is  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Virgin  birth.  .  .  .  For  a  Canon  of  the  Church  and  the 
Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation  at  Oxford  University  to  demolish  the 
Scriptures  and  yet  to  retain  bis  position  is  an  anomaly. 

“The  Form  and  Order  of  the  Divine  service  to  be  used  at  their  Mejes- 
ties'  Coronation"  has  been  issued  by  the  King's  printers,  aud  many  and 
various  are  the  comments  thereon.  The  Rev.  Douglas  Maoleane  shows 
iu  his  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rite  is  the  oldest  coronation  service  in  the  world,  and  in  essentials 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  7.37.  Ha  points  out  that  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Belgium  retain  only  a  bare  regal  installation.  The  Italian  mon¬ 
archy  is  under  the  Papal  ban.  The  old  French  coronation  use  has  van¬ 
ished  with  the  royal  house;  even  the  Russian  anointing  is  maimed  in 
comparison  with  the  ancient  ceremonial. 

The  Qlahe  notes  that  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  been  crowned 
and  hallowed  by  archbishops  and  bishops  since  first  our  Saxon  Kings 
“  made  a  realm  and  reigned."  The  service,  based  on  Scriptural  author¬ 
ity,  and  embodying  not  a  little  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual,  remained 
singularly  free  from  the  accretions  of  medimval  superstition.  Hence  but 
small  alteratioD  was  required  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  continuity  of 
both  Church  and  State  is  illustrated  in  the  rite. 

We  are  reminded  elsewhere  that  St.  Augustine  held  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  consecrated  oil  is  a  sacrament,  and  confers  a  sacred  character  up¬ 
on  the  monarch  who  has  received  it.  It  was  by  reason  of  the  holy  unc¬ 
tion,  said  ha,  that  David  honored  Saul  living  and  avenged  him  dead. 
Shakespeare  asserted,  “  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea  can 
wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king."  The  clothing  of  the  monarch, 
during  the  ceremony,  with  priestly  garments,  csrtainly  suggests  that  be 
is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  “  a  mixed  person." 

In  the  Form  just  issued  after  the  order  of  crowning  we  read:  “And 
being  crowned,  the  King  is  presented  with  the  Holy  Bible,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  thing  this  world  affords,  wherein  is  Wisdom,  wherein  is  the  Royal 
Law,  wherein  are  the  lively  Oracles  of  God.” 

The  volnme  to  be  used  at  the  coronation  ceremony,  and  afterwards 
presented  to  the  King,  was  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bible  Society, 
but  when  it  transpired  that  on  such  occasions  the  Bible  used  most  be  the 
entire  Bible,  and  most  therefore  include  the  Apocrypha,  the  Society  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  relinquish  the  privilege  of  supplying  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  splendidly  bound  volnme  designed  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  will  be  presented  to  the  King  as  a  memorial  of  the  event. 

It  is  at  length  resolved  that  the  memorial  to  Miss  Yonge  at  Otter- 
bourne  shall  be  a  rood  screen  in  the  parish  church,  and  that  in  Winches¬ 
ter  Cathedral  a  new  reredos  will  be  erected  to  her  memory. 

The  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered  yesterday  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Church  Association  were  characteristically  militant.  An  engaging 
little  anecdote  about  a  new  chaplain  just  appointed  to  the  workhouse 
enlivened  the  proceedings.  The  Bishop,  having  duly  inquired  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  official  of  the  institution  whether  the  gentleman  was  proving  a  suc¬ 
cess,  received  the  reply,  "  He  gets  on  capitally,  my  lord,  and  I  may  say 
is  especially  acceptable  to  the  idiots.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Church  Times  asks  :  “  Have  we  reached  terra 
j?rma,  and  what  is  the  terra  firmaf"  “The  shower  of  pastorals  has,”  he 
says,  abated  ;  the  fire-engine  has  been  worked,  the  heated  wheels  of  con¬ 
troversy  have  been  oiled,  the  Protestant  laity  have  been  partially  ap¬ 
peased,  a  temporary  peace  has  been  seenred.  The  bishops  are  unfairly 
judged,  and  in  their  turn  judge  unfairly.  Because  nothing  heroic  has 
been  done,  no  great  principle  pointed,  no  great  risk  ruu  for  a  great  cause, 
nothing  said  or  done  to  leave  a  stamp  of  greatness  on  our  annals  .  .  . 
it  does  not  follow  that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  well  done.  To 
have  bushed  a  distracting  and  irritating  hubbub,  to  have  pricked  some 
Ritualistic  bubbles,  to  have  worked  a  little  nearer  to  foundation  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  have  showered  ridicule  on  the  rage  for  trifles— this  is  snrely 
something  to  have  accomplished  amidst  great  difficulties.  It  illustrates 
the  value  of  sedatives,” 


The  writer  of  the  above  apprehends  danger  from  an  overdose  of  sed¬ 
atives.  “Oiling  the  wheels  is  only  an  expedient,  however  necessary. 
There  must  be  wheels  to  oil  and  motive  power  to  make  them  revolve.” 
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Philadblphia,  May  20.  1902. 

THB  TEINITT  ORDINATIONS  AT  THE  ATONEMENT. 

"DISHOP-COADJUTOR  MACKAY-SMITH  will  be  the  preacher  as 
well  as  the  officiating  Bishop  at  the  Trinity  ordinations  of  this 
diocese  which  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  Trinity  Sunday,  May 
25th,  at  the  Church  of  the  Atonement,  Forty-seventh  and  Kiogsessing 
avenne,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanger  rector.  The  following  will  be  ordained 
to  the  disconate:  William  H,  McClellan,  Malcolm  A.  Shipley,  J.  Will¬ 
iam  Jackson,  Harry  K.  B.  Ogle,  Samuel  B.  Eshoo,  Thomas  0.  Johnson, 
Amos  Goddard,  Allen  R.  Van  Meter.  The  following  deacons  will  be 
advanced  to  the  priesthood :  The  Revs.  John  P.  Sebnnk,  William  A. 
McClenthen,  George  A.  Hanna,  Sydney  N,  Ussher,  Henry  McKnight 
Moore,  Fleming  James,  Thomas  G.  Brown,  Edward  J.  Arkin. 

The  Convocation  of  Cheater  will  meet  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  West  Chester,  on  Tuesday.  May  27,  1902.  At  the  10  a.m  Com¬ 
munion  service  the  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Conger  will  preach  a  sermon  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Keller,  late  dean  of  the  Chester 
Convocation. 

What  the  convocations  are  asked  to  contribute,  and  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Board  of  Missions  for  this  year,  is  as  follows  : 


Convocation, 

To  raise. 

3b  reoeive. 

Chester . 

$2,400 

Norristown . 

1300 

Germantown . 

.  .  .  .  3.375 

3.050 

West  Philadelphia . 

1,800 

Northwest  Philadelphia  .  .  . 

1,600 

Southwest  “ . 

1,300 

Northeast  “  . 

.  ...  2330 

1,800 

Southeast  “  ...... 

.  .  .  .  2,245 

2,800 

There  are  foreign  missions  in  the  diocesan  as  well  as  in  the  general 
mission  field,  and  of  Pennsylvania's  foreign  work  the  colored,  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  the  Jewish  missions  are  in  the  Southeast  Convocation,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  German  in  the  Northeast. 

The  eighty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  old  St.  John’s 
Church,  N.  L.,  Brown  below  Third  street,  will  be  celebrated  on  Trinity 
Sunday.  The  historical  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Oscar  8.  Michael,  at  the  morning  service,  and  there  will  be  the  usual 
Sunday  school  festival  in  the  evening,  at  which  Mr.  Mahlon  N.  Kline, 
the  president  of  the  local  assembly  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
will  deliver  the  address.  St.  John's  has  the  first  Sunday  school  estab¬ 
lished  by  any  Christian  body  in  America,  it  having  been  started  in  the 
fall  of  1814.  An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the  fund, 
whereby  a  large  sum,  given  for  parish  endowment,  may  be  secured.  An 
unknown  noble  friend  lefts  five  hundred  dollar  bill  last  week  for  the 
fifth  time  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  parish,  and  now 
but  $1,000  remain  to  be  raised  before  it  can  claim  the  money  pledged. 

The  altar  in  Trinity  Church,  Coatesvilla,  is  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Q.  Field,  for  twenty-five  years  rector  of  the  parish.  The  altar 
and  reredos  are  of  Caen  stone  and  marble,  and  the  altar  was  designed  by 
Philip  Ward,  architect,  of  Newark,  N.  J,,  and  built  by  E.  Maene,  sculp¬ 
tor,  of  Pbiiadeipbia.  The  church  is  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  con¬ 
dition,  free  from  all  debt,  and  the  wnole  pariah  property  is  undergoing 
needed  repairs  and  beautifying,  with  sufficient  money  in  hand  to  meet 
the  expense.  A  very  handsome  bishop’s  chair  and  font  ewer  have  been 
of  late  presented  as  memorials  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Penrose.  The  transept 
arches  have  been  filled  in  with  carved  oak  panelling  and  wrongbt  iron 
gates  at  a  cost  of  $500,  these  also  being  memorials  to  Mr.  Field.  The  or¬ 
gan— also  a  memorial— has  been  moved  to  its  proper  position  in  the  tower 
and  new  stops  added.  The  new  building,  consisting  of  vestries  for  choir 
and  rector,  etc.,  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  Horace  A.  Beale,  for 
many  years  the  rector’s  warden.  The  interior  of  the  parish  bnilding  has 
recently  been  painted  and  frescoed,  and  it  is  intended  to  fresco  and  re¬ 
paint  the  church.  The  Sunday  school  oflering  for  missions  this  year  is 
the  largest  in  its  history,  and  the  parish  has  not  been  backward  in  giving 
sabstantial  aid  to  the  mission  cause,  at  borne  and  abroad.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  W.  Wilde,  a  General  Seminary  graduate  of  the  class  of  1896,  is 
rector. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  which 
has  power  to  fill  vacancies,  has  added  to  its  membership  Miss  Helen 
L.  Parrish  of  the  Octavia  Hill  Association  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Wat- 
mough,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Consumers'  Leagne. 
The  Rev.  Lsverett  Bradley  is  chairman  pro  tem.  The  committee  will 
make  an  effort  to  induce  more  laymen  to  represent  the  capitalist  or 
employing  aide  of  the  labor  question  in  the  efforts  of  the  Union  to 
study  all  sides  of  the  problem. 

At  last  accounts  Mr.  George  W.  Jacobs,  treasurer  of  the  Easter  and 
Lenten  offering  for  missions,  had  received  from  165  Sunday  schools 
$23,222.73. 

The  old  organ  of  St.  Mark's  Church  was  used  for  the  last  time  at 
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SveasoDg  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Immediately  after  the  serylce  Mr. 
Minton  Fyce,  the  organist,  gaye  a  brief  recital  on  tbia  icstrcment, 
which  has  served  him  and  the  people  of  St.  Mark's  for  a  long  period. 
The  removal  of  the  icstrament  was  began  on  Monday  morning.  The 
new  organ  will  be  boilt  during  the  summer. 

On  Thursday  the  15th  lost.,  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth  complsted 
the  tenth  year  of  his  rectorship  at  St.  Matthew’s  Ohuroh.  The  people  of 
the  parish  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  work  among  them  by  a 
handsome  gift.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Forsyth  reviewed  the  changes  in  the 
city  and  parish  in  the  past  ten  years.  Scarcely  more  than  ten  clergymen 
in  Philadelphia  proper  remain  in  charge  of  parishes  who  were  In  the 
city  ten  years  ago.  Very  few  ministers  of  the  various  denominatione 
represented  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  St.  Matthew’s  Ohuroh  are 
still  in  their  same  fields  after  tan  years.  The  parish  does  its  work  effec¬ 
tively,  drawing  its  constituency  not  only  from  about  the  church,  but 
from  distant  points  in  the  city  as  well.  Mr.  Forsyth  paid  a  feeling  and 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hub¬ 
bard. 

Bishop  Whitehead  will  preach  and  administer  confirmation  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Snyder  avenue  and  Eleventh  street  next  Sun¬ 
day,  services  begiuning  at  half  past  ten  a.m.  The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Boy¬ 
er  is  minister  in  charge.  At  7.45  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  choir  will 
be  held,  with  special  music  and  addresses. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Styles  Getz,  after  a  long  illness,  died  on  Sunday  at 
3210  Powelton  avenue.  Mr.  Getz  was  a  native  of  Reading,  and  was 
made  deacon  in  1857  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  1858  by  Bishop  Bowman.  He  was  curate  at  Christ  Church, 
Media,  1867-58,  and  rector  of  that  Church,  1858-62 ;  rector  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Smyrna,  Del..  1882-64;  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Hazleton,  and  the 
Church  of  Faith,  Mahauoy  City,  1861-69 ;  and  rector  of  Trinity  Memorial 
Church,  Warren,  Pa.,  before  becoming  ass^tant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  D. 
Cooper  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  in  this  city,  in  1884.  In  1887 
he  was  made  assistant  rector,  and  elected  rector  December  29, 1894,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  March,  1899.  He  had  lately  served  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  at  Christ  Church.  In  1874  he  represented  the  Diocese  of  Pitiaburgh  in 
the  General  Convention,  and  was  appointed  by  the  late  Bishop  Kerfoot 
as  dean  of  the  Warren  Deanery.  Mr.  Getz  was  much  bsloved  and  es¬ 
teemed  wherever  he  ministered,  and  possessed  genuine  force  of  charac¬ 
ter.  One  clergyman  says  of  him  ;  “  He  was  the  best  parish  visitor  I  ever 
knew.”  The  Clerical  Brotherhood  on  Monday  ordered  an  expression  of 
its  regret  and  appreciation  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  clergyman. 

The  subject  before  the  Clerical  Brotherhood  on  Monday  was  "The 
Anointing  of  the  Sick,’’  the  Rev.  B.  R,  Phelps  of  Downingtowa  reading 
a  learned  and  interesting  paper,  which  provoked  a  debate  in  which  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Garland,  Ritchie,  R.  N.  Thomas  and  the  chairman  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stanger)  participated.  Mr.  Phelps  advocated  the  revival  of  the 
custom  of  anointing  with  prayer  as  a  means  to  physical  healing,  and 
quoted  antborities  from  Irenasas  to  Dr.  Dix  in  support  of  his  view. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  a  resolution  was  adopted  commending  the 
conrage  of  the  Rev.  William  McQarvey  in  exposing  a  blackmailer  and 
seeing  him  carried  to  the  courts  of  Jostioe.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Cavansgh 
of  Germantown  will  read  a  paper  next  Monday  on  "Some  Phases  of 
Nascent  Christianity,  with  Their  Needs.” 

The  eighty-first  anniversary  of  Trinity  Church,  Southwark,  the  Rev. 
Horace  F.  Poller,  rector,  will  be  held  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  25th,  at 
the  10.30  a.m.  service.  There  will  ba  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Y. 
Burk.  At  the  Sunday  school  festival  at  8  p.m.  there  will  be  addresses 
by  the  Rev.  E,  C.  Belcher  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hefiern.  The  annual  offer¬ 
ing  for  the  Endowment  Fund  will  ba  made.  All  members  and  friends 
of  the  parish  are  earnestly  invited  to  participate  in  this  effort  to  secure 
the  venerable  church  for  all  time.  Mr,  Fuller  says:  "The  importance 
of  generous  gifts  now  is  inestimable.  About  $5,000  is  now  in  the  fund. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  preserve  the  Church  where  the  need  for  it  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  important.” 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  G.  Huff  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  relpy  to  the 
toast  to  "  The  Clergy”  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Alumni  banquet. 
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rpHB  General  Seminary  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  Wed- 
nesday  in  the  chapel.  Among  the  bishops  in  the  procession  with 
the  studente,  alumni,  and  faculty  were  Bishops  Hall,  Doans,  Seymour, 
Talbot,  Francis,  Walker,  Worthington,  and  Coleman.  Bishop  Walker 
gave  the  diplomas  with  a  brief  address,  and  then  Bishop  Coleman  ad¬ 
vised  the  graduates  as  to  success  in  the  ministry,  saying  that  they 
must  by  no  means  consider  their  studies  ended,  for  the  priest  who  was 
not  constantly  striving  for  advancement,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  was 
almost  sure  to  drift  into  an  irremedial  degeneracy  that  would  certainly 
impair  bis  usefulneas  to  the  Church.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity  was  conferred  upon  Bishops  Mann  of  North  Dakota  and  Olmsted 
of  Colorado,  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity  upon  the  Revs.  G.  A.  Carstensen, 
Charles  Judd,  Norton  T.  Houser,  Albert  B.  Thomas,  Peroival  M.  Wood, 
Paul  0.  Yamagats,  Earle  H.  Merrlman,  and  Edward  S.  Schlceter. 
There  were  thirty-eight  in  the  graduating  class.  After  the  exercises  in 
the  chapel  the  procession  marched  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Seminary  grounds,  whare  the  corner-stone  of  White  Hall  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Worthington  in  memory  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  on  Tuesday,  with  over 
thirty  members  present.  The  Board  did  not  ratify  the  action  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  which  had  first  reqnested  and  then  insisted  on 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Richey  from  the  ecclesiastical 
history  chair,  first,  "on  the  ground  of  his  advancing  years  end  long 
service  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,”  and  then  on  the  gronnds 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Seminary  demanded  anch  removal  becanse  of 
the  professor’s  years  and  infirmities;  because  he  bad  absented  himself 
from  his  duties  without  leave  from  the  dean ;  and  because  be  bad  not 
been  present  to  direct  and  supervise  the  examination  of  the  classes  in 
his  department.  Dr.  Richey  had  replied  denying  the  justice  of  the 
committee’s  action,  and  the  trustees  reversed  it,  ordered  the  record  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  offered  Dr.  Richey  half  pay  ($2,000  per  annnm)  as  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus.  Dr.  Richey  has  till  September  Ist  to  reply,  but  says 
he  will  not  retire.  He  is  popular  with  undergraduates,  graduates,  and 
alumni,  and  while  not  a  stickler  for  machine-like  regularity,  his  lec¬ 
tures  are  stimulating,  not  only  as  they  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory,  bnt  in  the  theological  instruction  which  they  afford,  ably  supple¬ 
menting  the  work  of  that  department. 

The  board  of  trustees  elected  Dr.  Jewett's  suceessor  in  the  chair  of 
Pastoral  Theology.  The  Rev.  Herbert  M.  Denslow,  rector  of  Bt.  John’s 
Ohurch,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  was  nominated  by  Bishops  Hall  and  Doane. 
He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1873.  He  graduated  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1878  and  priested  in  1879.  He  has  been  rector  of  Grace  Chnrch, 
New  Haven ;  Trinity,  Rutland,  Vt.;  Trinity,  Seneca  Falls,  and  Grace, 
Mancie,  Ind.  For  several  years  be  baa  been  president  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Indiana. 

FABEWSLI/  TO  BISHOP  BBBMT. 

The  farewell  service  for  Bishop  Brent  on  Friday  morning  at  Calvary 
Church  was  attended  by  many  clergy  of  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  representatives  of  the  Church  clubs  of  Long  Island  and  New 
York,  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  occasion  had  a  note  of  rejoicing  that  the  Church  is  sending  forth  to 
such  a  field  sneh  s  man,  matetialiy  so  well  equipped.  Apart  from 
amounts  previously  secured,  one  donor  has  given  $100,000  with  which  to 
erect  in  Manila  a  cathedral,  school,  and  bishop’s  house,  upon  land  al¬ 
ready  owned  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  Bishop  Francis  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  was  the  celebrant,  and  Bishop  Hall,  in  the  address,  said  there  was 
but  one  message  for  the  morning,  and  that  a  message  of  love,  of  good 
wishes,  of  God’s  richest  blessings  in  the  prayers  of  all  then  and  there¬ 
after.  Bishop  Brent  goes  on  a  mission  of  threefold  reconciliation  :  indi¬ 
vidual,  ecclesiastical  and  national.  He  felt  sure  the  Church's  messenger 
would  set  before  a  poorer  if  not  an  inferior  race  a  high  Ideal  of  the 
priestly  life  and  character;  that  be  would  show  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  be  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  human  life ;  and  that  be  wonld 
prove  to  the  Filipino  that  a  Christian  nation  can,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation,  exercise  self-restraint.  A  bishop,  a  priest,  ought  to  be 
merely  a  sample  Christian.  Bishop  Hall  said  our  Government  did  not 
tolerate  brutal  methods  in  our  prisons,  schools,  and  poorbouses ;  war  is 
not  hell,  and  war  conducted  by  American  soldiers  must  not  employ 
devilish  methods.  Bishop  Brent  sailed  on  Saturday  by  the  Suez  Canal 
route. 

Bishop  Potter  has  almost  recovered  from  bis  illness,  bat  his  appoint¬ 
ments  ere  still  taken  by  visiting  bishops.  Bishops  Hall,  Francis,  Cole¬ 
man  and  Worthington  have  acted  for  him  and  will  continue  for  a  week, 
as  Bishop  Potter  has  left  the  city  for  a  ten  days'  rest.  The  Trinity  ordi¬ 
nations  are  to  be  held  in  Calvary  Church  by  Bishop  Worthington. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  William  W.  Moir,  at  his  home  at  Lake  Placid 
in  the  Adirondack  region,  removes  a  bright  and  consecrated  priest,  a 
great  favorite  in  this  city.  He  bad  served  for  eleven  years  as  assistant 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  where  a  devoted  band  of  young 
men  will  continue  the  work  into  which  he  led  them.  Gordon  House,  a 
West  Side  settlement  for  boys,  is  one  of  the  results  of  bis  example  and 
precept.  Mr.  Moir  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  New  York  merchant  and 
had  had  a  business  training.  He  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
a  few  years  ago  built  a  fine  ohurch  and  parish  house  with  his  own  means 
for  St.  Eustace's  parish,  Lake  Placid,  which  grew  by  bis  efforts  from  a 
little  summer  church  to  a  work  which  ministered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  region  for  miles  around. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  who  recently  resigned  the  rectorate 
of  All  Souls’  Church,  New  York,  to  become  special  preacher  at  Leland 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  has  been  seriously  ill  at  Easthamp- 
ton.  Long  Island,  where  he  has  bean  stopping  for  several  months.  Ho 
has  been  suffering  from  a  form  of  nervous  prostration,  but  has  now  eo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go  about  somewhat.  It  is  questioned 
whether  he  will  take  up  bis  new  work  in  the  fall,  as  a  long  rest  Is  the 
only  thing  that  will  effect  a  permanent  cure.  The  vestry  of  All  Souls’ 
Ohurch  have  accepted  Dr.  Newton’s  resignation,  but  select  no  successor 
until  the  fall.  The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley  is  in  charge,  and  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  vestry  is  organizing  guilds  and  committees,  as  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  thoroughly  done. 


Boston  Letter. 


Boston,  May  19, 1902. 

T  the  Episcopalian  Club  dinner  in  Hotel  Somerset,  May  12th,  the  in¬ 
vited  guests  were  Bishops  Brent  and  Vinton.  Nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  attended.  The  first  speaker,  Bishop  Lawrence,  extended  a  most 


In  the  New  York  papers  there  has  recently  been  a  some¬ 
what  sensational  announcement,  under  staring  headlines  run¬ 
ning  as  follows:  “Entire  Church  Body  Changes  Its  Creed;  Cgn- 
gregatlonalists  in  Coytesville,  N.  J.,  All  Decide  to  Become  Epis¬ 
copalians:  They  Began  with  the  Use  of  Portions  of  the  Prayer 
Book  Service.”  The  story  thus' briefly  headlined  we  believe  to 
be  substantially  true;  but  the  first  part  of  it  is  less  exact  than 
it  might  be.  The  Congregationalists  had  no  need  to  “  change 
their  Creed”  in  order  to  become  Episcopalians.  They  were 
Christian  people  already,  and,  although  they  may  never  have 
used  the  short  summary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  commonly 
called  “  The  Apostles’  Creed,”  they  believed  the  whole  of  it. 
They 'may  have  believed  many  other  things  and  they  may  per¬ 
haps  believe  those  same  things  still.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  most  Episcopalians  are  glad  to  believe,  but  which 
the  Congregationalists  of  Coytesville  did  not  believe,  and  those 
things  they  may  not  believe  now.  But  the  Creed,  that  is,  the 
very  essential  Christian  Faith,  as  stated  in  its  simplest  form,  is 
very  different  from  the  mass  of  true  doctrines  which  it  is  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  learn,  and  it  is  still  more  widely  different  from  a  mass 
of  other  things,  more  or  less  untrue,  which  one  may  believe  or 
disbelieve  with  no  great  advantage  or  disadvantage  either  way. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  our  Coytesville  friends  into  the  Epis- 
topal  Church,  not  because  they  have  changed  their  Creed,  but 
because  they  had  no  need  to  change  it. 
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Bishop’s  Address 

It  is  a  long  list  which  means  much  loss  and  almost  loneliness  to  me, 
with  which  I  must  begin  the  Address  this  year,  commemorating  those 
who  have  gone  away  from  their  share  of  our  work  to  what  we  hope  we 
may  share  with  them  one  day,  the  reward  of  the  faithful  servant. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  McNess  Whittle,  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Franklin  Spaulding,  Bishop  of  Colorado. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Woodward  Barnv/ell,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The  Rev.  William  Wilmerding  Moir. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Julius  Adler. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  Cady. 

And,  although  not  directly  connected  with  this  Diocese, 

The  Very  Rev.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  Dean  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  and 

The  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Morehouse,  both  for  many  years  Priests  of  this 
Diocese,  while  Dean  Hoffman  might  be  called  a  Priest  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Mother  Helen,  Superior  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Sister  Kathryn. 

Sister  Catharine. 

Richard  Leonard,  Warden  for  thirty-one  years  of  St.  Mark’s,  Green 
Island. 

James  McQuide,  Warden  of  Trinity  Church,  Lansingburgh. 

William  Birdsall,  of  Otego. 

Dean  Sage,  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany. 

Mrs.  Kimball,  of  Christ  Church,  Hudson. 

Benjamin  F,  Hinman,  Warden  of  Grace  Church,  Albany. 

J.  Benton  Tipton,  Mus.  Doc.,  Organist  of  the  Cathedral. 

T.  Streatfield  Clarkson,  Warden  of  Trinity  Church,  Potsdam. 

David  H.  White,  Warden  of  Christ  Church,  Rouses  Point. 

S.  W.  Parks,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Albany. 

Ralph  W.  McDougall,  Warden  of  Christ  Church.  Duanesburgh. 

William  H.  Weaver,  Warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
Albany. 

John  H.  Bagley,  Warden  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Catskill. 

Frazer  C.  Hall,  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Catskill. 

John  Clatv/orthy,  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Troy. 

“  Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  we  yield  unto  Thee  most  high  praise 
and  hearty  thanks  for  the  wonderful  grace  and  virtue  declared  in  all 
Thy  saints,  who  have  been  the  choice  vessels  of  Thy  grace  and  the  lights 
of  the  world  in  their  several  generations ;  most  humbly  beseeching  Thee 
to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  the  example  of  their  steadfastness  in  Thy 
faith,  and  (^edience  to  Thy  holy  commandments,  that  at  the  day  of  the 
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general  Eesurrection,  we,  with  all  those  who  are  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Thy  Son,  may  be  set  on  His  right  hand,  and  hear  that  His  most  joyful 
voice :  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Grant  this,  O  Father,  for  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.  Amen.” 

The  year  has  been  marked,  with  very  intense  emphasis  to  me,  by  the 
lesson  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life;  the  shortness,  even 
though  the  years  be  many,  and  the  uncertainty;  whether  the  changes 
come  with  the  blow  of  suddenness  or  in  the  lingering  slowness  of  death  de¬ 
layed  beyond  our  expectation.  It  is  not  my  custom  in  these  Addresses  to 
speak  words  of  eulogy  about  the  faithful  dead,  but  you  will  let  me  say, 
because  I  greatly  need  your  sympathy  in  the  fact  of  which  I  speak,  that 
the  iron  has  entered  deeply  into  my  own  soul,  in  the  death  of  the  three 
dear  Sisters,  one  of  whom  has  been  intimately  identified  v/ith  all  my  life 
and  v/ork  in  Albany  for  thirty  years;  in  the  sudden  taking  away  of 
William  Moir,  who  had  grown  intensely  into  my  admiration  and  affection 
during  the  few  years  of  his  rare  and  beautiful  work  in  this  Diocese ;  in 
the  death  of  dear  Adler,  so  long,  so  humbly,  so  gloriously  absorbed  in 
the  highest  of  all  service,  the  cure  of  souls;  and  in  the  final  release, 
after  a  long  brave  fight  with  suffering  and  feebleness,  of  my  life-long 
friend  and  brother.  Dr.  Hoffman,  tied  in  with  me  in  the  very  earliest 
associations  of  my  life  as  one  of  my  father’s  favourite  sons,  and  whom  I 
had  the  great  privilege  and  honour  of  nominating  for  the  high  place 
which  he  filled  with  such  high  honour,  and  who  for  all  the  years  of  my 
ministry  has  been  my  close  and  constant  friend ;  in  the  death  of  my  clear 
and  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  J.  Benton  Tipton,  for  tv/elve  years  the 
organist  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  of  my  old  and  true  and  much  beloved 
friend,  T.  Streatfield  Clarkson,  whose  name  stood  high,  as  it  has  stood 
long,  on  the  roll  of  our  noble  laymen. 

Out  of  Albany  have  gone  two  men  who  have  come  very  close  to  me  in 
many  ways.  Dean  Sage  stood  for  everything  that  was  high  and  noble 
in  human  life,  for  outspoken  courage,  for  broad  sympathies  with  all  that 
may  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  for  a  generous  sense  of  the 
great  responsibility  of  wealth,  for  rare  delicacy  of  literary  and  artistic 
taste,  for  staunch  and  loyal  friendship,  of  which  I  thank  God  for  my  large 
share. 

And  at  the  close  of  this  eventful  year  God  has  taken  away  William  H. 
Weaver,  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity  and  generous  impulse,  a  de¬ 
voted  and  devout  churchman  and  my  kind  and  constant  friend.  His 
very  last  act  was  his  acceptance  at  my  request  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Church  Congress,  during  whose  session  he 
died. 

And  in  Catskill,  John  H.  Bagiev  has  died,  a  foremost  churchman, 
keenly  concerned  in  all  the  affairs  of  his  Parish  and  his  Diocese,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  serve  in  any  position  of  faithfulness  with  intelligence  and 
ability.  Eight  of  our  Parishes  record,  this  year  the  death  of  a  Warden. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  as  anywhere  to  say  that  I  have  realised,  I  hope, 
with  a  closer  personality,  the  truth  and  meaning  of  this  lesson  in  the  un¬ 
expected  providence  of  God,  which  took  me  away  from  the  work  of  this 
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year  when  it  seemed  on  the  very  edge  of  its  successful  completion.  For 
the  first  time,  I  have  been  compelled  to  feel  that  life  as  it  goes  on,  sets 
limitations  to  powers  of  work;  that  I  have  had  to  give  up  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  which  I  had  hoped  to  do  this  year;  that  I  have  had  to  take 
a  summer  of  very  restricted  duty  and  of  rest ;  that  I  have  had  to  ask  the 
help  of  other  Bishops,  most  graciously  and  kindly  given,  to  accomplish 
even  the  imperfect  round  of  visitations  of  the  Diocese;  and  that  I  have  had 
to  lose  myself  two  things  which  make  always  a  very  marked  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  year’s  work,  the  graduation  of  St.  Agnes  School  and  the 
Trinity  ordinations ;  and  that  many  of  the  Missions  and  Parishes  of  the 
Diocese  remain  unvisited,  in  spite  of  all  the  help  that  has  come  to  me 
from  my  brethren  of  North  Carolina,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  Duluth,  to  whom  I  am  most  deeply  grateful.  All 
these  have  in  them  a  lesson  which  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  learn,  because 
of  course  it  means  that  the  diminished  ability  of  service  which  this  illness 
has  brought  upon  me  is  not  likely  to  lessen  as  the  years  go  on.  I  have 
had  such  abundant  evidence  of  the  sympathy  and  forbearance  of  the  clergy 
during  this  last  summer,  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  wise  and  con¬ 
siderate  spirit  of  the  Diocese,  that  I  feel  that  I  may  trust  them  in  the 
future  to  help  me  in  whatever  ways  may  be  necessary  to  divide  and  dis“ 
tribute  the  work,  especially  of  visitations.  And  I  have  only  to  add  that 
while  my  head  and  heart  remain  with  any  fulf  ability  of  service,  I  shall 
go  on  to  give  the  best  I  have  and  to  do  the  work  I  can. 

If  I  live  until  next  March  I  shall  have  come  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  my  ordination  to  the  diaconate.  V/hat  of  this  is  personal  is  intensely 
personal  and  belongs  to  the  interior  realm  of  penitence  and  prayer,  not 
v;ithout  thanksgiving  for  the  high  privilege  of  a  half  century  of  ever  so 
imperfect  service  to  the  Master.  I  speak  of  it  because  I  am  stirred  a 
good  deal  by  two  or  three  things,  which,  as  I  look  out  upon  the  Church 
and  upon  the  world  to-day,  seem  to  me  subjects  that  demand  our  serious 
thought.  Somehow  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  religious  life  seem  to 
me  greatly  to  have  changed.  There  has  come  about  a  recognition  of 
many  things.  The  contentions  and  controversies  of  fifty  years  ago  have 
only  faint  and  feeble  echoes  here  and  there,  and  the  subjects  about  which 
their  wars  were  waged  have  passed,  many  of  them,  into  a  sort  of  natural 
acceptance.  What  were  accounted  strange  and  unusual  teachings  and 
practices  are  really  the  usual  teachings  and  practices  of  the  Church. 
There  are  new  arrayings  and  arraignments  I  know.  There  will  be  al¬ 
ways  men  and  movements  claiming  for  themselves  a  sort  of  exclusive 
knowledge  or  orthodoxy  or  courage  or  catholicity,  and  in  their  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  positions,  denying  the  soundness  of  the  faith  or 
denouncing  the  ignorance  of  those  from  whom  they  differ.  And 
there  will  be  always  in  the  stir  of  life  in  every  living  organism 
some  new  development  which,  because  of  its  conspicuousness 
seems  to  be  its  only  evidence  of  life.  We  have  passed  through 
the  throes  and  pangs  of  very  many  crises  in  these  fifty  years, 
from  the  wave  of  what  was  called  the  Oxford  movement  to  the  storms  of 
the  so-called  higher  criticism.  And  one  gets,  as  one  gets  older,  partly 
through  experience,  and  partly  from  the  slower  pulse  of  age,  something 
at  least  of  the  spirit  of  William  the  Silent,  to  be  scsvis  tranquillus  in  undis. 
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There  have  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  the  little  local  and  personal 
swirls  of  water  and  puffs  of  wind  which  ruffle  the  smooth  surface  and 
the  smoother  depths  of  life,  of  which,  stirred  as  we  may  be  by  them  for 
the  moment,  one  learns  to  take  but  little  notice.  And  I  confess,  in  spite 
of  more  or  less  contention,  and  less  or  more  excitement,  it  seems  to  me 
that  church  life  and  religious  life  to-day  are  calmer,  quieter,  stronger, 
steadier  than  was  their  wont  when  I  was  young.  We  are  learning,  most 
of  us,  more  respect  for  other  people’s  convictions  as  well  as  our  own,  and 
less  of  what  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  called,  “  cocksureness  ”  about  our  own 
opinions.  And  the  time  seems  ripe  for  certain  recognitions  of  larger 
things,  and  the  air  seems  rife  with  the  movement  of  more  unitedness 
along  the  lines  of  the  real  work  for  which  the  Church  is  in  the  world. 
I  have  no  plan,  no  panacea  and  no  prophecy  for  unity  visible  and  organic, 
except  to  leave  it  to  our  dear  Lord’s  prayer  to  be  answered  and  fulfilled 
in  His  time  and  way.  But  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  we  have  at  hand, 
if  only  vre  can  get  them  into  our  hearts,  two  things,  the  one  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  and  the  other  useful  and  effective  possibility.  Let 
me  speak  of  this  last  thing  first.  I  have  come  much  in  contact  recently 
wi<-h  two  remarkable  movements  and  two  rare  men — the  work  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Tuskegee,  and  the  work  at  Berea  College,  Mr.  Booker  Washing¬ 
ton  and  President  Frost.  I  am  not  proposing  to  praise  the  men,  for  they 
are  both  beyond  praise,  from  my  lips  at  least,  or  to  explain  or  exploit 
their  work.  I  speak  of  them  because  they  furnish  the  object  iessons  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  patent  and  the  potent  factor  making  for  unity 
among  Christians.  So  far  as  the  divisions  keep  us  apart  in  the  ministry 
of  the  word  and  the  sacraments  we  must,  and  they  must,  as  honest  men, 
stay  apart.  If  any  Christian  man  or  any  Christian  body  remains  sep¬ 
arate  from  any  other  Christian  man  or  any  other  Christian  body  upon 
any  ground  whatever  but  that  of  essential  principle  and  profound  con¬ 
viction,  he  is  a  heretic  in  his  individualism  and  a  schismatic  in  his  motive. 
But  if  the  parting  is  for  orinciple  and  on  conviction,  then  they  cannot 
be  surrendered  or  paltered  with,  in  the  most  minute  point.  But  these 
rough  controversial  edges  can  be  smoothed,  and  the  harsn  controversial 
spirit  can  be  soothed,  bv  searching  for  and  using  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  good  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  God,  in  which  there  can  be  both 
sympathy  and  united  effort.  I  believe  it  to  be  our  solemn  duty  and  high 
privilege,  leaving  aside,  of  course,  matters  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
worship,  which  have  no  concern  with  things  of  this  sort,  to  cultivate  and 
promote  union  and  co-operation  among  all  Qiristian  men.  Dealing,  for 
instance,  with  this  question  of  the  industrial  and  moral  and  religious,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual,  training  of  the  coloured  race,  we  have  our  own 
institutions,  admirable,  efficient,  demanding  and  claiming  our  support. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  Churchmen  ought  to  let  alone  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  in  order  that  they  may  support  such  an  institution,  for  instance, 
as  St.  Augustine’s  School  in  Raleigh  or  St.  Paul’s  in  Laurenceville,  the 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  at  Petersburgh.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Of 
course  churchmen  ought  to  give  on  church  grounds  liberally  and  gen¬ 
erously  to  their  own  institutions,  but  until  it  can  be  proven  that  this 
Church  is  large  enough  and  strong  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  charge 
itself  with  the  whole  work  that  waits  to  be  done  among  the  negroes,  it 
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^seems  to  me  that  we  are  bound  to  feel  that  while  we  ought  to  give  more 
^than  we  are  giving  to  the  institutions  for  which,  as  a  Church,  we  are 
5  directly  responsible,  we  ought  also  to  lend  a  generous  hand  to  Hampton 
‘  and  Tuskegee,  for  the  sake  of  the  negro  and  for  the  discharge  of  our 

■  responsibility  as  citizens,  as  a  recognition  of  noble  work  nobly  done,  and 

■  for  the  sake  of  getting  together  with  men  from  whom  we  differ  and  are 
parted  along  certain  lines,  that  so  the  lines  of  strife  and  division  may 
fade  out,  and  some  stumbling  blocks  be  taken  away  that^  hinder  us  noy/ 

.  from  the  deeper  and  larger  unity  for  which  we  pray.  I  believe  this  is 
true  in  our  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  evangelising  the  woricL 
I  say  again  here,  if  we  were  large  enough  and  liberal  enough  as  a  church 
to  assume  the  responsibilitity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  our  lack  of  recognition  of  those  who, 
along  lines  that  differ  materially  from  our  own,  are  nobly  striving  to 
carry  the  message  of  our  Master  to  those  by  whom  it  has  not  been  heard.  I 
But  while  we  are  so  very  unequal  to  the  task  in  numbers  or  in  liberality,  | 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  hold  aloof  in  our  sympathy  from  those  whoh,  | 
with  a  profounder  missionary  zeal,  are  striving  to  do,  according  to  meir  | 
own  convictions,  the  work  which  we  are  so  largely  neglecting^*  ihis  | 
theory  of  forbidding  men  who  are  casting  out  devils  in  the  Master  s  name  j 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  rejoice  that  Jesus  Christ  is  preached  “  every  way,  v/hether 
in  pretense  or  in  truth,”  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  own  determina¬ 
tion  to  put  our  church  in  the  forefront  of  the  great  advance  movement 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  ■ 

And  so  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  advancing  tne 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  My  heart  turns  and  my  mind  with  it  to  speak 
especially  to  you  about  the  constantly  increasing  call  upon  our  consciences 
as  Christians  and  as  churchmen  for  what  is  commonly  called  the  mission- 
r-hurrh.  T  am  moved  to  out  here  just  three  statements 
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in  most  effective  and  attractive  ways  the  claim  and  appeal  of  this  great 


question. 
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present  lives.  Granted  that  the  Divine  mercy  applies  to  all  faithful  anc 
aspiring  hearts  the  virtue  of  Christ,  shall  we  deny  to  the  heathen  world 
the  priceless  possession  of  the  gospel,  not  as  a  response  to  faith  and  aspira¬ 
tion,  but  as  the  source  of  it?  The  gospel  is  the  summons  to  life  as  well 
as  the  answer  of  life.  Its  indispensable  worth  consists  in  both  of  these. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  non-Christianised  people  have  their  own 
religions,  which  are  adapted  and  helpful  to  them,  to  whicn  Mr.  Speer 
replies:  ,  , 

“  There  is  in  Christianity  what  is  in  no  non-Christian  religion.  There 
are  three  great  elements  in  religion — dependence,  fellowship,  and  progress. 
The  non-Christian  religions  supply  the  first  of  these.  But  even  in  this 
they  err  in  weary  excess.  The  sense  of  dependence  with  each  of  them 
resolves  into  fear.  Their  devotees  invent  cruel  gods  and  live  in  terror 
of  malignant  spirits.  But  only  Christianity  supplies  the  need  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  of  progress.  Only  Christians  call  God  ‘  Father,’  and  only 
Christian  nations,  or  nations  like  Japan,  which  have  gone  to  school  to 
Christians,  build  patent  offices,  feel  forth  into  the  future,  and  put  out 
into  the  open  sea  trusting  God.  Christianity  presents  distinct  and  original 
conceptions  of  sin,  salvation  and  the  future,  which  set  it  in  a  class  apart. 
Whoever  speaks  of  it  as  on  the  same  level  with  other  religions  and  not 
essentially  different  from  them,  has  never  compared  its  conceptions  and 
theirs  on  these  vital  questions.  If  anyone  wishes  to  do  this,  let  him  read 
Kellogg’s  Handbook  of  Comparative  Religion,  The  idea  of  personality, 
human  and  divine,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  religion,  is  lacking  else¬ 
where;  while  great  ideals,  for  example,  the  ideals  of  service,  purity, 
humility,  sanctification,  the  home,  which  are  commonplace  to  us,  are  for¬ 
eign  to  the  heathen  world.  Above  all,  only  Christians  possess  a  religion 
— not  of  a  book,  like  Islam;  a  method,  like  Buddhism;  a  social  order, 
like  Hinduism ;  a  political  ethic,  like  Confucianism ;  but  of  a  Person,  once 
here  in  history,  yet  still  here  as  Saviour  and  friend,  with  whom  we  are 
mysticall}'’  joined,  while  yet  He  is  still  Himself  and  we  are  still  ourselves. 
In  this  relationship  to  a  Person,  whose  name  it  bears,  Christianity  sets 
forth  its  supreme  characteristic,  and  cleaves  an  impassable  chasm  between 
itself  and  all  other  religions.” 

And  the  third  point,  that  civilisation  will  work  the  elevation  of  these 
pagan  lives  in  purely  human  ways,  of  which  Mr.  Speer  says: 

“  Our  supreme  aim  is  to  make  Jesus  Christ  known.  I  make  room  in 
my  view  of  the  world  for  other  forces  than  ours.  I  believe  that  God  is 
King,  and  that  as  surely  as  His  hand  is  upon  us  to-day,  and  upon  the 
work  of  missions,  it  is  upon  all  the  great  forces  that  are  making  this  world. 
We  wiil  not  acknowledge  that  the  force  of  political  influence  has  escaped 
from  His  control,  that  He  stands  impotent  before  the  commerce  and 
civilisation  of  the  world  ?  I  believe  that  His  hand  is  upon  these  things, 
that  they  play  at  last  into  His  mighty  purposes,  that  they  are  but  part  of 
His  tremendous  influence,  that  they  and  all  the  forces  of  life  do  but  run 
resistlessly  on  to  the  great  goals  of  God.  But,  I  believe  also  that  these 
things  are  but  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  are  but  as  ‘  the  fading  dews  of 
the  morning  before  the  roaring  floods,’  compared  with  the  power  that 
we  hold  in  our  hands  from  His  pierced  hand,  who  died  and  rose  again 
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and  who  is  King  of  them  that  reign  as  kings,  and  Lord  of  them  that  rule 

I  know  there  is  some  impatience  about  the  incessant  dwelling  upon 
machinery,  and  much  questioning  whether  or  not  too  much  is  made  of 
plans  and  methods.  But.  after  all,  the  material  and  spiritual  world  he 
dose  alongside  of  each  other  in  many  ways,  and  I  think  we  may  use  what 
we  see  around  us  as  a  parable  of  dealing  with  the  answer.  The  great  in¬ 
terest  of  the  world  everywhere  to-day  is  in  movement,  progress,  and  ad¬ 
vance.  It  takes  the  shape  of  what  may  be  called  the  mad  pursuit  ot  speed 
in  the  world.  The  development  of  the  noble  animal,  the  no™. 
largely,  and,  I  think,  unfortunately  in  this  direction.  And  the  whole 
treSd  of  improved  machinery,  all  the  competition  m  the  world  about  it, 
rushes  with  fatal  and  dangerous  recklessness,  m  all  sorts  of  locomotive 
machines,  in  the  direction  of  rapid  motion.  I  am  quite  ready  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  evil  and  the  danger  of  this  influence,  which  is  really  unimportant 
and  of  no  consequence  except  as  gratifying  the  rushing  spirit  of  i.ot  haste 
which  distracts  and  disturbs  the  world.  Safety  and  security  are  sacn- 
ficed  to  it.  and  they  are  far  more  important  things  than  this  craze  for 
speed.  And  yet.  we  have  at  once  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  We  are  bound 
by  every  command  of  the  Master  and  by  every  conviction  of  duty  to  make 
haste  to  evangelise  the  world.  “The  speedy  tanging  of  the  world  to 
Christ  is  a  consequence.  The  speedy  taking  of  Christ  to  the  world  is  the 
necessary  preliminary.  The  world  can  never  be  brought  to  ttrist  until 
Christ  is  first  brought  to  the  world.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask  God  for  tae 
one  until  we  have  done  the  other.  If  we  bring  Christ  to  the  world,  God 
will  bring  the  world  to  Christ.”  For  this  the  Lord  delayeth  His  coming. 
For  this  the  nations  are  waiting  and  longing. 


“  The  restless  millions  wait 
The  Light  whose  dawning 
Maketh  all  things  new  ! 

Christ  also  waits, 

But  men  are  slow  and  late. 

Have  we  done  what  we  could? 

Have  I  ?  have  you?/’ 

Is  the  race  dying  out  in  any  pagan  country  ?  Then  all  the  more  need, 
the  great  Bishop  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand  said  many  years  ago,  to  rush  to 
their  rescue  before  they  die.  The  holy  souls  beneath  the  altar  and  the 
souls  still  on  the  earth  who  cry,  “  Thy  kingdom  come/’  plead  with  us  to 
bend  ourintensest  energy  to  this  great  work,  because  until  the  Gospel  is 
preached  throughout  the  world,  the  King  will  not  come  m  His  kingdom. 
And  we  are  constrained,  if  we  will  learn  the  parable  of  the  world  move¬ 
ment,  to  devise  the  best  machinery  to  accomplish  this  great  end.  It  is 
true  behind  all  this  of  course,  that  motive  power  is  needful  to  make  the 
best  machinery  equal  to  its  end.  Steam  and  electricity  and  whatever 
power  may  be  extant  and  yet  to  be  discovered  need  to  be  brought  to  their 
highest  development.  The  one  motive  power  of  missions  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  To  this  we  must  turn  and  on  this  we  must  depend.  Mercifully 
no  human  invention  is  needed  to  make  this  power  perfect.  The  only  neeu 
is  to  secure  its  application,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  its  application  is 
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prayer.  And  I  am  te.mpted  again  to  quote  here  from  the  same  author 
these  earnest  words :  .  ,  ^  . 

“  The  evangelisation  of  the  world  in  this  generation  depends  first  of  all 
upon  a  revival  of  prayer.  Deeper  than  the  need  for  men;  deeper,  far, 
than  the  need  of  money;  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  our  spiritless  life  is 
th»  need  for  the  forgotten  secret  of  prevailing,  world-wide  prayer.  Mis¬ 
sion’s  have  progressed  slowly  abroad,  because  piety  and  prayer  have 
been  shallow  at  home.  ‘  When  I  shall  see  Christians  all  over  the  world,’ 
said  John  Foster,  ‘  resolved  to  prove  what  shall  be  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  the  millen¬ 
nium  is  at  the  door.’  The  condition  and  consequence  of  such  prayers  as 
this  is  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nothing  short  of  His  own 
suggestion  will  prompt  the  necessary  prayer  to  bring  Him  back  again  in 
power.  Nothing  short  of  His  new  outpouring  will  ever  solve  the  mis¬ 
sionary  problems  of  our  day.”  ,  .  i 

“  Considering  the  fearful  consequences  of  it  all,  something  like  criminal 
negligence  has  marked  for  years  the  attitude  of  the  Church  tov/ard  the 
matchless  power  of  prayer  for  the  world.  Shall  it  be  so  longer  or  shall 
a  change  come  over  the  Church  ?  It  will  not  avail  to  pass  resolutions  and 
form  prayer  alliances.  For  generations  great  calls  have  been  issued, 
leagues  have  been  proposed,  emotions  have  been  aroused,  and  yet  the 
days  continue  as  they  were ;  the  kingdom  of  God  moves  faster,  but  siowly 
still,  and  prayer  is  an  echo  on  men’s  lips  rather  than  a  passion  from  their 
hearts.  But  if  fifty  men  of  our  generation  will  enter  the  holy  place  of 
prayer,  and  become,  henceforth,  men  whose  hearts  God  has  touched  with 
the  prayer-passion,  the  history  of  His  Church  will  be  changed.” 

But  meanwhile  our  need  is  to  perfect  the  machinery  on  which  this 
motive  power  may  be  brought  to  bear.  That  great  vision  of  Ezekiel  of 
the  wheels  and  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  within  the  wheels,  is  the 
prophetic  urgency,  it  seems  to  me,  to  us,  on  whom  the  necessity  of  this 
service  is  laid;  because  the  wheels,  the  machinery,  the  methods  are  for 
us,  to  perfect.  I  believe,  and  the  experience  of  our  own  work  in  this 
Diocese  enforces  the  belief,  that  the  machinery  known  as  the  apportioil- 
ment  plan  is  the  best  method  which  has  yet  been  devised.  We  have  tried  it 
here  for  years  and  come  by  means  of  it  out  of  annual  reports  of  deficiency 
and  discouragement  into  years  of  sufficiency  and  success.  If  there  are 
criticisms  of  it  to  be  made  or  corrections  to  be  suggested,  I  trust  they  will 
be  made  openly  and  earnestly  in  the  Convention,  in  the  spirit  not  of  escap- 
in.v,  but  of  facilitating  the  'work  of  the  plan.  Our  own  diocesan  com¬ 
mittee  last  year  applied  it  in  what  seemed  to  them  the  wisest  way  of  ma¬ 
king  practical  what  seemed  to  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
the  wisest  way  of  dealing  with  the  apportionment  plan.  The  nine 
months’  trial  has  certainly  commended  the  general  principle  by  its  results. 
In  our  own  Diocese  the  increase  has  been  $  over  last  year,  and  in 

the  Church  at  large  the  increase  has  been  $iic,ooo.  'With  its  details  per¬ 
fected,  with  its  principle  generally  recognised  and  adopted,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  full  result  will  be  secured.  Only  I  beg 
you  to  realise  that  the  plan  will  not  work  itself.  We  cannot  rest  upon 
what  we  did  last  year,  unless  we  resolve  to  do  it  and  to  do  it  more  thor¬ 
oughly  this  year  again.  Nay,  the  very  demonstration  to  ourselves  of 
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what  we  find  ourselves  able  to  do,  with  the  effort  that  we  made,  ought 
to  bring  forth  still  greater  effort  and  still  larger  results  in  the  years  to 
come.  V/hen  the  subject  comes  up,  as  it  must,  I  beg  you  to  consider  and 
act  upon  it  in  a  large  and  liberal  way.  Defects  of  detail  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  application  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  question  at  all.  The 
system  itself  is  right,  reasonable,  intelligent,  business-like,  just,  and  equal. 

I  have  been  a  little  tired  and  tried  lately,  by  the  expression  from  some 
people  in  prominent  places,  of  a  feeling  that  if  churches  did  not  spend 
so  much  on  the  adornment  of  their  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  worship,  there  would  be  more  money  given  to  Missions.  I  am  quite 
free  to  confess  that  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  church  decoration  that 
might  well  be  omitted  on  grounds  of  reverence  and  good  taste,  and  a 
great  deal  of  expenditure  for  music,  which,  for  worship’s  sake,  might 
well  be  omitted.  I  cannot  feel  that  the  question  of  economy,  either  actual 
or  relative,  has  any  bearing  on  this  case.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say 
that  this  objection  necessarily  savours  of  the  spirit  which  rebuked  the 
costly  offering  of  lavish  love  to  the  person  of  the  Divine  Master,  because 
I  know  that  no  such  thought  lay  behind  the  utterances  to  v/hich  I  allude. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  thought  proceeds  upon  an  unsound  line  of 
argument,  and  that  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact 
of  giving  to  anything,  begets  the  love  of  giving  for  the  very  joy  of  it. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  very  churches,  in  which  great  sums  are  spent  for 
enlarging  and  adorning  (witness  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in 
Philadelphia  and  Grace  and  St.  Bartholomew's  in  New  York),  are  great 
givers  to  missionary  work.  Beside,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  univer¬ 
sally  true  that  great  gifts  and  large  expenditures  which  are  made  for 
church  buildings  and  their  beautifying  (witness  our  own  Cathedral 
here)  would  not  be  given  for  any  other  purpose  whatever.  For  my  single 
self,  I  am  sure  I  have  stood  always  with  every  utterance  of  my  lips  and 
with  every  act  of  my  life,  for  missionary  work  and  missionary  giving; 
and  neither  in  my  official  relation  to  the  Cathedral  nor  in  ray  personal 
solicitations  of  gifts  have  I  ever  put  anything  before,  what  I  believe  and 
know  to  be,  the  very  reason  of  the  Church’s  existence  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  argument  reaches  farther  out  and  on.  This 
is  a  day  of  magnificent  expenditures  and  munificent  giving.  I  would  to 
God  that  the  spirits  of  men  might  be  more  turned  than  they  are,  to  the 
consecration  of  their  gifts  to  religious  ends,  to  build  and  endow  churches 
and  make  them  more  beautiful,  to  support  our  Church  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  spread  the  Gospel  everywhere,  to  increase,  in  some  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advanced  cost  of  living,  the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  But  when 
God  does  inflame  the  hearts  of  our  people  with  love  of  this  nobler  and 
more  enduring  work,  let  it  not  be,  no.  it  will  not  be,  because  of  our  com¬ 
plaining  that  rich  men,  our  rich  men,  are  giving  so  splendidly  to  hospitals 
and  museums  and  libraries  and  works  of  education  and  of  mercy,  and  for 
the  advancement  and  elevation  of  the  people,  in  ways  that  are  not  under 
the  direction  of  the  Church. 

So  I  feel  also  about  the  question  of  what  are  called  in  the  Board  of 
Managers,  “  Specials.”  They  are  naturally  a  trial  to  the  secretaries  and 
treasurer,  because  they  do  not  help  the  Board  to  pay  its  obligations,  but  I 
would  not  therefore  discourage  “  Specials.”  Only  I  would  press  and 
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urge  and  spread  the  apportionment  among  all  the  parishes,  for  small 
sums  and  large,  from  all  the  people  to  support  the  regular  work,  and  then 
let  the  “  Specials  ”  come  in,  with  increase  in  number  and  in  direction, 

“  like  the  springs  into  the  rivers  which  run  among  the  hills,”  which  God 
sends  to  swell  the  great  current  of  refreshment  and  life.  It  is  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  cannot  be  expelled  with  any  pitchfork  of  official  objections, 
that*  beside  the  main  motive  of  recognised  duty  to  extend  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  interest  and  sympathy  will  be  roused  in  individuals 
and  by  individuals,  to  help  on  special  work  here  and  there;  and  so  the 
sum  total  will  be  enlarged. 

There  is  a  question  which  must  come  before  this  Convention,  of  very 
serious  import  and  importance,  to  which,  not  because  of  our  alphabetical 
position  among  the  Dioceses,  but  because  of  the  time  of  our  meeting, 
our  answer  must  be  given  first.  The  commission,  appointed  at  the  last 
General  Convention  on  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  Church,  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  Dioceses  in  order  to  find  out  the  mind  of  the  Church  on 
the  subject,  asking  a  question  in  three  parts,  which  must  be  answered  all 
together.  Shall  the  name  of  the  Church  be  changed?  Shall  it  be  changed 
now?  To  what  shall  it  be  changed?  And  the  question  must  be  an¬ 
swered  as  a  whole.  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  take  any  part  at  this 
time  in  dealing  with  the  proposal,  because  I  have  no  desire  to  import, 
into  the  discussion,  whatever  weight  of  influence,  personal  or  official,  my 
judgment  might  have,  in  any  way  that  would  preclude  the  freest  debate. 
I  do  not  like  and  I  do  not  practice  speaking  from  the  chair.  But  it  is 
thought  by  those  whose  opinions  weigh  with  me,  that  you  would  be 
willing  and  glad  to  know  my  thought.  A  year  ago  I  said  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission : 

“  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Change  of  the  Name  of  the 
Church  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  imply  an  indication  of  prevalent  feel¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  movement,  and  while  it  ought  not  to  alarm  the  op¬ 
ponents,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  encourage  those  who  have  promoted 
the  movement.  It  was  plainly  a  matter  partly  of  courtesy  and  partly  of 
postponing  any  long  discussion  or  any  final  decision  at  this  time.  The 
absolute  impossibility,  so  far,  of  discovering,  inventing  or  manufacturing 
a  name  stands  as  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  any 
action.  I  have  hoped  for  years  that  the  proposal  made  as  long  ago  as  in 
the  Convention  in  Chicago  would  one  day  be  adopted,  namely,  simply  to 
omit  the  name  from  the  title  page  of  the  Prayer  Book,  where  is  is  need¬ 
less  and  narrowing.  ‘  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church’ 
is  quite  enough,  and  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  book  of 
common  prayer  for  all  English-speaking  people  in  America.  The  old 
name,  spite  of  its  one-sidedness,  as  stating  only  part  of  the  Church’s 
office,  and  its  imperfection,  as  having  only  one  of  the  four  notes  of  the 
Church,  may  well  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Ratification  and  in  our  legis¬ 
lative  terminology.  The  Episcopal  Church  is,  after  all,  only  another  way 
of  saying  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  word  protestant  has  outlived  and 
survived  its  original  application,  which  nobody  thinks  of  now ;  and  in 
itself  it  is  a  good  word,  as  meaning  witnessing  for  the  truth.  Where  it 
has  its  other  significance,  as  witnessing  against  error,  and  especially 
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against  Roman  error,  there  never  was  a  time  it  seems  to  me  when  we 
could  so  ill  afford  to  lose  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  Church.  If  we  are  to  have  any  power  in  this  country  to-day ;  if  we 
are  to  be  of  service  in  the  new  countries  into  which  we  have  been  sent, 
where  unmixed  Romanism  has  wrought  its  uniform  results  of  gross 
superstition  and  grosser  immorality ;  and  if  we  are  to  stem  the  tide,  which 
is  running  through  some  portions  of  our  own  land,  muddy  with  its  apings 
of  Roman  and  mediseval  terms  and  modes  of  worship,  we  must  hold  fast 
to  the  name  and  to  the  spirit  of  it,  as  defining  and  distinguishing  our 
function  and  office,  of  a  catholic  protest  '  for  the  faith  once  for  all  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints,’  and  against  the  errors  and  extravagances  of  certain 
men  ‘  crept  in  unawares,’  and  creeping  on,  a  laughing  stock  to  Roman, 
and  a  stumbling  block  to  Protestant,  Christians  in  the  movement  towards 
reunited  Christendom.” 

I  see  no  reason  to  change  that  expression  now.  I  am  content  with  the 
privilege  of  expressing  my  belief,  in  those  larger  and  more  venerable 
words,  which  no  legal  or  geographical  or  limiting  expression  can  touch 
or  take  away,  “  I  believe  in  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  I  believe  in  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  I  have  no  particular  fondness  for 
the  phraseology  of  our  corporate  name.  If  we  were  asked  to-day  for  the 
first  time  to  choose  a  name,  I  should  not  choose  that.  I  am  a  stout 
protestant,  and  have  a  deep  sense  of  sympathy  with  much  of  the  common 
Protestantism  which  we  share  with  the  other  reformed  communions.  I 
am  anti-Roman  to  the  core,  but  I  am  equally  un-Presbyterian.  And  yet 
I  do  not  call  myself  either  a  protestant  or  an  Episcopalian.  Nor  do  we 
need  to,  any  of  us.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  our  own  desig¬ 
nation  is  accredited  to  us  when  we  are  spoken  of  simply  as  Churchmen. 
Nobody  else  is.  Other  folks  call  themselves  Congregationalists,  Metho¬ 
dists,  Baptists,  etc.,  and  speak  of  us  as  Churchmen.  The  only  assump¬ 
tion  to  any  title,  against  which,  on  grounds  of  truth  and  history,  I  pro¬ 
test.  is  when  we  allow  the  great  Roman  Church  to  discard  the  chosen  title 
of  its  new  creed,  “  the  Holy  Roman  Church,”  and  call  itself  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  the  change  of  our  legal  title  must  be  thought  of  along  dif¬ 
ferent  lines.  In  the  first  place,  changing  a  name  is  a  serious  matter.  A 
woman  does  it  with  some  hesitation  when  she  is  married,  and  men  do  it 
sometimes  to  inherit  property,  but  it  goes  against  the  grain.  Our  story 
in  America  is  one  of  honourable  growth  and  progressive  recognition. 
The  name  of  the  nation  is  an  awkward  one  and  not  exactly  descriptive. 
Nobody  knows  certainly  whether  to  say  The  United  States  of  America 
is  ”  or  “  The  United  States  of  America  are ;  ”  and  our  church  name  is 
just  so  much  more  awkward,  as  it  has  in  it  the  long  addition  which  pre¬ 
cedes  its  geography.  But  the  Nation  seems  ready  to  submit  to  the  awk¬ 
wardness,  with  no  sense  of  deteriorated  dignity  and  no  effort  to  change 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  bear  it,  too,  with  the  conviction  that,  spite 
of  its  suggestions  of  tautology,  of  limitation,  of  modernness  and  of  in¬ 
completeness,  it  is  all  rich  with  reverent  memories,  and  has  gathered  to 
itself  for  these  113  years,  not  barnacles  that  hinder  its  progress,  but 
rather  signal  flags  of  venerated  names  and  various  devices  which  attest 
and  adorn  its  progress  in  the  more  than  century,  since  the  ratification  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  am  somewhat  amused  at  the  argument 
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that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  alarmed  lest  this  movement  for  the 
prooosed  change  should  prevail ;  and  also  at  the  theory  that  we  should 
attract  Romans  to  us  by  some  assimilation  of  their  nomenclature.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Roman  spirit  is  one  of  somewhat  contemptuous  indif¬ 
ference  to  our  claim  to  catholicity  and  would  be  only  moved  to  a  more 
scornful  mockery  by  an  assertion  in  a  new  title  of  what  they  would  call 
another  claim.  After  all,  assurance  of  the  fact,  which  we  all  of  us  have, 
speaks  louder  than  any  assertion  of  it.  Protesting  too  much  might  be  as 
bad  for  catholicity  as  it  is  for  protestantism.  We  should  inevitably  be 
accused  of  a  change  of  name  as  a  mere  veneer  to  cover  up  an  unreality ; 
of  trying  to  make  true,  now,  by  terminology,  what  was  not  true  and  had 
confessedly  not  been  true  in  the  past ;  of  implying  at  least  that  we  meant 
to  be  catholic  hereafter  but  had  not  been  catholic  heretofore.  And  mean¬ 
while  there  might  come  a  weakening  hold  and  a  lessening  touch  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  overwhelmingly  the  main  hope  of  organic  unity, 
namely,  the  recognition  of  our  far  closer  communion,  in  thought  and  pur¬ 
pose  and  belief,  v/ith  the  great  religious  organisations,  which,  in  the  haste 
of  a  needed  reformation,  lost  some  things  which  we  have  retained.  I 
can  with  difficulty  realise  the  position  of  the  theologian,  the  thinker,  the 
up-to-date  mind,  the  Christian,  who  builds  his  hope  of  church  unity  upon 
the  baseless  fabric  of  the  dream  of  reunion  with  Rome,  in  the  present 
attitude  of  her  innumerable  assumptions,  her  untenable  additions  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  her  last-ditch  position  of  no  surrender,  in  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility.  Granted  that  she  holds  with  us  the  old  creeds. 
So  do  the  protestant  churches,  not  reciting  them  and  perhaps  not 
realising  them,  but  at  least  not  coming  under  the  Constantinopolitp 
anathema  of  addition  to  them.  Granted  that  she  has  orders  and  undis¬ 
puted  succession  (except  so  far  as  the  breaches  in  the  papal  line  are 
concerned),  while  there  is  no  apostolic  succession  in  the  non-Episcopal 
bodies.  Nevertheless,  there  is  less  hope  in  the  direction  of  Rome  for 
unity  since  she  denies  our  orders,  than  in  the  attitude  of  the  communions, 
which,  whatever  their  deficiency,  at  least  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
ours.  It  seems  to  me  a  grave  consideration  whether  we  could  not  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  larger  hopes  of  the  awakening  to  a  need  of  a  surer 
historic  authority  in  polity,  in  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  for  in¬ 
stance.  if  we  seem  to  disclaim  and  deny  the  honourable  position  of  our 
and  their  protest  against  the  assumptions  and  inventions  of  Rome.  And 
if  the  demand  is  still  made  for  a  change,  is  it  wise  to  make  the  change 
now,  when  the  Church  stands,  never  stronger, _  before^  the  world  for  its 
aggressive  work,  in  its  maintenance  of  the  faith,  in  its  sympathy  with 
national  and  social  needs,  in  its  influence  in  the  communities  where  it 
is  established,  and  in  its  spirit  of  deeper  and  larger  consecration  to  the 
extension  of  God’s  Kingdom  on  the  earth. 

This  question  of  the  expediency  of  action  now  has  appended  to  it  another 
problem  which  greatly  enhances  its  difficulty.  To  what  shall  the  name 
be  changed.  This  seems  to  me  the  crux,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  thing. 
Shall  it  be  American  Catholic?  But  that  is  imitating  Rome,  in  her  re¬ 
striction  of  the  universal  by  the  particular  adjective.  Shall  it  be  the 
American  Church  ?  But  that  is  an  assumption  of  an  untruth,  or  at  least 
a  very  previous  statement  of  a  yet  unfulfilled  hope.  Shall  it  be — I  need 
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not  run  on  through  the  list.  The  very  variety  of  suggestions,  no  one  of 
v/hich  meets  the  case  in  comprehensiveness  or  in  accuracy,  answers  the 
question  to  me  in  the  negative.  Let  us  be  content  with  cur  true  name  as 
we  recite  it  in  the  creeds.  Let  us  make  the  Church  more  and  more 
Catholic  in  its  close  and  intimate  communion  with  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  the  past,  in  its  holding  and  proclaiming  of  all  truth,  in  its  recognised 
and  energetic  effort  to  occupy  all  the  land.  Let  us  accept,  what  has  a 
certain  venerableness  in  it,  as  the  legal  and  technical  title  in  incorpora¬ 
tions  and  charters  and  courts  of  law,  the  name  which  is  prefixed  to  “  the 
Ratification.”  Let  us  remember  that  the  description  in  the  Ratification 
itself  is,  what  I  greatly  hope  one  day  we  shall  put  upon  the  title  page  of 
the  book,  ”  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sac¬ 
raments  and  Other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,”  and  so  make  it 
the  book,  and  so  try  to  make  ourselves  the  Church,  for  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  Christians  in  the  world. 


I  was  present  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  week  beginning  the  20th  of 
October,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Missionary  Council,  and  on  Friday,  the 
24th,  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  I  think  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  had  a  more  satisfactory  gathering  in 
size  or  in  spirit,  of  any  missionary  council  of  the  Church.  It  was  due  in 
very  large  degree  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  earnestness  and  energy  which  is 
the  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia  Churchmanship.  And  from  the  opening 
sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  and  the  welcoming  words  of  the 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  stirring  speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Kyoto,  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  glow  of  in¬ 
telligent  interest  and  consuming  zeal  were  permanent  throughout.  The 
discussion  on  the  change  of  the  missionary  canon  was  too  brief  to  be 
very  satisfactory  and  came  to  no  real  conclusion,  although  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  real  temper  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  was  more 
favourably  disposed  toward  some  adaptation  of  the  present  canon  with 
the  different  condition  of  things  in  the  Church  to-day.  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  description  of  the  canon  made  by  one  of  the  speakers,  as 
intended  to  divorce  the  General  Convention  from  missions,  put  perhaps  in 
different  words,  is  not  only  the  object  but  the  advantage  of  the  proposed 
change.  It  might  I  think  be  rather  called  the  legitimate  annulling  of  a 
marriage  because  the  union  lies  within  the  range  of  a  new  sort  of  pro¬ 
hibited  degrees  having  neither  kindred  nor  affinity ;  since  the  purpose  of 
the  two  bodies  is  essentially  different;  and  a  separation,  I  think,  would 
be  distinctly  advantageous  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  temper. 
The  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at  night  was  an  inspiration,  a  great 
multitude  filling  the  vast  building,  singing  spirited  and  stirring,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  felt,  as  I  stood  before  the  audience  to  make  the  opening  speech, 
that  night,  full  of  hope  and  cheer  as  to  the  survival  and  revival  of  the 
old  spirit  of  missions  in  the  Church. 

The  action  taken  in  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  24th,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griswold  as  Bishop  of  the  Missionary  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Salina,  brought  upon  me  the  necessity  of  another  act  of  personal 
sacrifice  and  of  a  preference  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  at  large  to  our 
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own  diocesan  demands.  I  am  sure  that  the  Diocese  will  share  with  me 
the  double  feeling  of  great  regret  in  the  loss  from  the  Diocese  of  one  of 
our  foremost  and  best  beloved  clergymen,  and  v/ill  show  its  sympathy  with 
the  sacrifice  which  my  dear  brother  is  called  upon  to  make  by  speeding 
him  into  his  new  work  with  personal  and  practical  sympathy  in  our  gifts 
and  in  our  prayers. 


“  The  Present  Challenge  to  the  Church  to  Extend  Its  Missionary 
Operations  at  Home  and  Abroad  is  Shown  by  the  Opening 
Opportunities  ” 

[Address  delivered  by  Jhe  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C.  Doane,  D.D.,  at  the  Missionary  Council.] 

There  is  a  ring  in  the  sound  of  these  words  and  a  reach  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  v/hich  are  at  once  an  inspiration,  an  argument  and  an  appeal. 
The  challenge  is  the  trumpet-call  to  the  new  crusade,  not  to  rescue  the 
sepulchre  of  the  dead  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  but  to  carry 
to  unbelievers  everywhere  the  great  message  of  the  resurrection.  The 
opportunity,  which  means,  really,  the  chance  of  the  harbour,  not  the 
haven  of  rest,  but  the  place  of  refitting,  of  traffic,  of  the  interchange  of 
things,  such  as  occurred  when  the  Galatian  Gauls  took  the  story  of  the 
Gospel  to  Britain  in  exchange  for  the  metal  which  they  took  back  from 
the  Cornwall  mines.  And  then  the  abundant  opportunity,  wave  after 
wave,  not  the  quiet  lapping  of  the  summer  sea,  but  the  countless  and 
confused  tumbling  of  one  wave  upon  another  when  the  sea  is  stirred ; 
and  our  sea,  which  is  the  wide  world,  is  stirred  to-day  with  the  tremendous 
movement  of  life  everywhere. 

It  is  the  Church  that  is  challenged, 

By  opportunity, 

To  larger  missionary  operations  at  home  and  abroad. 

First  of  all  the  opportunity.  One  is  blinded  and  dazed  by  these  wide 
openings.  That  old  theory  of  Roman  roads  as  opening  the  way  to  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  barely  twinkles  with  the  suggestion,  which  blazes  before 
us  in  the  Providential  roadmaking  of  our  day.  They  were  but  as  blazed 
trees  in  the  forest  primeval ;  contrasted  with  the  mapped  out  world,  and  the 
girdled  continents,  and  the  seas  no  longer  pathless,  and  the  barriers  of 
distance  and  exclusion  swept  away.  It  is  an  old  story  too  familiar  to 
need  developing.  There  is  no  wall  in  China.  There  are  no  prohibitions 
in  Japan,  Steere  and  Livingston  have  explored  Africa  to  its  centre ;  com¬ 
merce,  with  its  conquering  flag,  has  charted  all  the  oceans  of  the  world ; 
and  prejudices  are  melting  fast  away  before  civilisation,  which  is  the  under 
side  of  Christianity ;  until  every  mountain  has  become  an  Areopagus  from 
whose  top  we  may  “  declare  Him  whom  men  have  ignorantly  worshipped  ” 
while  “  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  ”  are  the  only  limit  of  that  procla¬ 
mation,  about  which  we  may  say  “  we  have  come  as  far  as  unto  you.” 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  any  more  of  the  farsight  and  the  foresight 
of  the  two  great  statesmen,  John  Hay,  who  pierced  through  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  first  reputed  massacres ;  and  Bishop  Graves,  who  saw  and  said 
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cretion  of  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Jacks  to  decide  wbal  ‘‘forms  of  religions 
thooght"  fall  within  that  category.  It  wonld  be  impossible  to  review  the 
six  (really  eight)  papers  contained  in  the  present  number;  but  we  can¬ 
not  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  of  these,  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  after 
rambling  pretty  wildly  under  the  impression  that  he  is  giving  a  sketch 
of  “  the  root  facts  of  the  religious  life."  in  an  effort  to  discover  "  the 
basis  of  Christian  doctrine,"  includes  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  election, 
with  the  complementary  (but  not  Anglican)  doctrine  of  reprobation  as 
belonging  to  that  "  basis.”  For  the  opening  paper  of  a  new  journal  of 
such  pretensions  we  ventnre  to  think  and  to  say  that  a  shallower  piece 
of  stuff  than  that  of  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 

Pull,  as  usual,  of  pictures  is  Country  Life  in  America,  but  the  holiday 
number  contains  in  addition  several  very  pretty  pictures  as  Christmas 
gifts  to  its  subscribers.  The  number  opens  with  a  poem  of ''  Pan  in  Ver¬ 
mont,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  after  which  comes  a  story  of  "Nancy's 
Country  House  Party,"  and  then,  a  number  of  counsels  on  "  How  to 
Enjoy  'Winter  Sports,"  such  as  sleighing,  sliding,  skating,  snowsboeing, 
hockey,  curling,  fishing  through  the  ice.  ice-yachting,  and  so  on.  These 
are  all  lavishly  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art ;  and  so  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  "  A  Florida  Home  at  Christmas  Time,"  and  other  papers  of  f  q  ial 
interest. 

Besides  the  usual  selected  articles,  the  following  original  papers  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Church  Eclectic  for  November  : — 

"The  Mexican  Episcopal  Church.  Its  History,  Problems  and  Pros¬ 
pects."  By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Q.  A.  Rose. 

Professor  James  on  "  Religious  Experience.” 

"  About  our  Music.”  By  E.  H.  RoBsell. 

"  The  Pareon’s  Handbook.  An  Appreciation.”  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Qummey,  B.D. 

"  Diocesan  Journals,  1902."  Third  notice. 

"  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving.”  By  the  Rev.  John  Anketell,  M.A. 

"Professor  Bishop  and  His  Critics."  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cooper.  B  D. 


Open  Court. 

lln  this  department  ol  The  Choeoh  Standaed  a  tree  field  will  be  open  for  tbe 
expression  of  opinions  lor  which  the  Editor  will  not  hold  himself  responsible 
All  communications  must  bo  signed,  though  the  names  ol  the  writers  will  not  be 
inserted  without  their  permission.  Illegible  communications  will  be  declined. 
Manuscripts,  when  not  used,  will  be  returned  to  the  writers  II  postage  stamps  are 
Inclosed  for  that  purpose :  but  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for  manuscripts.) 


Whatsoever  Things  Are  Pure,  etc. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Choeoh  Standaed. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  for  your  scathing  deounciation  of 
Z  ila’s  works  and  the  American  writer  who  could  defend  them.  The  so- 
called  realistic  novele  have  too  often  been  mere  studies  in  filth.  If  a 
school  could  arise,  including  men  of  equal  genius,  that  would  give  us  an 
equally  minute  and  masterly  study  of  cleanness,  we  might  then  hope  for 
a  better  stage,  better  newspapers,  better  lives. 

Apropos  of  Zola.  I  remember  the  horror  expressed  by  an  educated 
German— not  a  Christian,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  just  a  moral  man  of  the 
world—at  seeing  several  of  Zola’s  works  strapped  on  to  the  hand  baggage 
of  two  lovely  Southern  women,  mother  and  daughter,  whom  he  had  met 
in  his  travels.  As  he  expressed  it.  "  I  was  so  surprised  I  looked  again  at 
the  books — they  were  unmistakably  Zola's,  in  theorisinal,  and  among 
his  worst.  I  looked  again  at  the  ladies;  and  the  only  way  I  could  ex¬ 
plain  it  was  that  their  French  was  so  poor  and  their  purity  and  iuno- 
cency  of  life  so  great  that  they  did  not  understand  what  they  read  !" 

But  books  that  are  safe  reading  only  in  tbe  hands  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  are  certainly  adding  nothing  to  the  literature  or 
thought  of  the  world,  or  conducing  in  any  way  to  right  living,  no  matter 
what  the  genius  that  penned  them. 

Thanking  yon  again  for  your  fearless  attack,  I  am,  jours  truly, 

Way7iesville.  N.  C.  A.  P.  Butler. 


The  Fourth  Section  of  the  Quadrilateral. 


7b  the  Editor  of  The  Chcboh  Btandabd. 

For  the  last  month  we  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the  Lambeth 
platform,  especially  with  reference  to  the  "  case  of  Bishop  Kozlowski." 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  what  is  the  necessity  of  the  fourth 
section  of  that  platform  (as  published  at  the  head  of  your  editorial  page) 
with  reference  to  Church  unity  ? 

Tbe  first  three  sections,  any  one  can  see,  are  doctrinal  and  assert  facts 
that  almost  all  Christians  consider  must  be  believed. 

The  fourth  seciiou,  however,  relating  to  the  historic  episcopate,  is 
purely  a  matter  of  opinion ;  for  every  dozen  in  its  favor  there  seems  to  be 
twelve  disbelievers;  anyway,  it  is  not  doctrinal,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
any  man’s  salvation,  and  judging  from  the  large  number  of  Christians 
who  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a  fact,  it  is  not  very  important. 

Why.  then,  should  such  a  trifling  matter  stand  between  ns  and  Church 
unity,  when  almost  all  the  great  denominations  are  agreed  upon  an  ab¬ 
solute  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Aposlles'  Creed,  and  the  two 
Sacraments? 

I  very  much  doubt  if  one-fourth  of  all  Anglicans  ever  heard  of  the 
historic  episcopate,  and  that  one-half  care  nothing  about  it. 


Pie'  e  stale  why  thie  fourth  section  should  prevent  large  Protestant 
bodies  from  intercommunion  with  ns,  when  here  are  a  large  body  of 
dagos  who  can  and  will  be  recognized  by  our  Bishops  because  their  lead¬ 
ing  Bishop  believes  in  the  historic  episcopate,  or  says  be  does. 

Woihington,  D.  C.,  December  G,  190S,  J.  D.  Wilson. 
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In  a  Parson’s  Library. 


CCXIV. 


Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  Chinn  to  Peru ; 

Remark  each  anxious  toll,  each  eager  strife, 

And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 

Then  ray  bow  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  bate, 

O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate. 

Where  wav'ring  man,  betrayed  by  vent’rous  pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 

As  treacherous  pbantoms  iu  the  mist  delude, 

Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good  ; 

How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 

Rules  the  bold  band,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice  ; 

Pow  ua'tuns  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd 
When  vengeance  listens  to  tbe  fool’s  request: 

Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th’  allllcllve  dart. 

Each  gilt  of  nature,  and  each  grace  ol  art; 

With  fatal  beat  impetuous  courage  glows, 

With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows  ; 

Impeachment  stops  the  speaker’s  powerful  breatb. 

And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

—Samuel  Johnson. 


WHEN  Dr.  Johnson  died  on  December  13, 1784,  be  had  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  the  most  eminent  man  of  letters  in  England. 
For  a  long  period  he  exercised  almost  unchallenged  the  authority  of  a 
dictator  in  the  literary  world.  Indeed,  an  accomplished  critic  asserts 
that  no  writer  of  Johnson’s  day  escaped  the  influence  of  his  style,  and 
that  his  sway  was  irresistible  to  tbe  last. 

"  He  banished  for  a  long  period  the  naked  simplicity  of  Swift  and  the 
idiomatic  graces  of  Addison  ;  he  depressed  the  literatnre  and  poetry  of 
Imagination,  while  he  elevated  that  of  tbe  upderstanding ;  he  based  criti- 
riam  on  strong  sense  and  solid  judgment  not  on  scholastic  subtleties  and 
refinement;  and  though  some  of  the  higher  qualities  and  attributes  of 
genius  eluded  his  grasp  and  observation,  the  withering  scorn  and  invec¬ 
tive  with  which  be  assailed  all  affected  sentimentalism,  immorality,  and 
licentiousness,  introduced  a  pure  and  healthful  and  invigorating  atmos¬ 
phere  into  the  crowded  walks  of  literature." 

This  is  great  praise;  but  the  highest  literary  authority  from  Cowper 
to  the  present  time  may  be  quoted  to  sustain  it.  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
widely  differed  in  their  likings,  but  both  of  them  admired  and  loved 
Johnson. 

One  of  Macaulay’s  best  efforts  is  the  article  on  Johnson  which  he 
wrote  iu  1866  for  the  "  Eocyclorffilia  Britannioa."  His  biographer,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  observes  that  his  illustrious  uncle  s  belief  about  him- 
celf  as  a  writer  was  that  "he  improved  to  the  last,"  and  that  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  his  later  style  over  his  earlier  is  impressively  seen  when  the  es¬ 
say  on  Johnson  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1831  Is  compared  with  the 
article  written  for  the  “  Britannica.”  Trevelyan  says:  "The  latter  of 
the  two  is.  indeed,  a  model  of  that  which  its  eminent  subject  pronounced 
to  be  the  essential  qoalification  of  a  biographer.”  In  a  note  he  adds: 
"A  gentleman  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  excelled  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  writing  biography.  ‘Sir,’  was  the  complacent  reply,  ‘I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  true :  the  dogs  don’t  know  how  to  write  triflis  with  dig¬ 
nity.’”  _ 

In  closing  his  delightful  "  Britannica”  article  Macaulay  was  evidently 
E’ach  moved.  The  tears  are  near  tbe  writer’s  eyes  as  he  pictures  the 
f.reat  man’s  last  days  of  life. 

"When  at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  through  so  many  years,  came 
close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson’s  mind.  His  temper 
became  unusually  patient  and  gentle ;  he  ceased  to  think  with  terror  of 
death,  and  of  that  which  lies  beyond  death  ;  and  he  spoke  much  of  the 
mercy  of  God.  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ.  In  this  serene  frame 
of  mind  he  died  on  the  13th  of  December.  1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week 
later,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  tbe  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had 
been  the  historian— Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden  and  Congreve,  Gay, 
Prior  and  Addison.” 

Macaulay  seems  inclined  to  reckon  the  poem  in  which  the  familiar 
lines  above  quoted  occur,  among  Johnson's  most  enduring  work.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  expresses  a  similar  belief  when  he  says:  The 'Vanity  of 

Human  Wishes’  is  a  satire,  the  deep  and  pathetic  morality  of  which  has 
often  drawn  tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  over  pages  pro¬ 
fessedly  sentimental.”  Boswell  writes  that  the  best  judges  of  literature 
in  his  time  thought  it— 

"  As  high  an  effort  of  ethic  poetry  as  any  language  can  show.  The 
instances  of  variety  of  disappointment  are  chosen  so  judiciously  and 
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painted  eo  strongly  that  the  moment  they  are  read  they  bring  conviction 
to  every  thinkiDB  nsind.  That  of  the  scholar  most  have  depressed  the 
too-Bsngntae  expectations  of  many  an  ambitions  student.  That  of 
Oharles  XU.  of  Sweden,  I  think,  is  as  highly  finished  a  picture  as  can 
possibly  be  conceived.” 

Mssenlay's  article  on  Oroker's  edition  of  Boswell's  “Johnson”,  and 
Carlyle's  article  on  the  same  book,  both  appeared  soon  after  its  pnblica- 
tioD  :  Maoanlay’s  in  the  Edinburgh  Rtview.  September,  1831  and  Carlyle’s 
In  Prater't  Magazine  in  1832  Mr.  John  Wilson  Oroker  bad  little  pleasure 
in  reading  either  of  these  reviews  of  bis  work.  The  Edinburgh  writer  at 
tha  outset  told  him  that  the  merits  of  his  performance  were  “  on  a  par 
with  those  of  a  certain  leg  of  mutton  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  dined  while 
travelling  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  which  be,  with  characteristic 
energy,  prouounced  to  be  'as  bad  as  bad  could  be.  ill  fed,  ill  killed,  ill 
kept  and  ill  dressed.’  This  edition  is  ill  compiled,  ill  arranged,  ill  writ¬ 
ten  and  ill  printed.”  The  writer  in  Fraser  made  at  starting  some  pleas¬ 
ant  remarks  on  the  diligence,  fidelity  and  good  manners  of  Mr.  Croker'e 
editorship,  and  then  said  : — 

“  Herewith,  however,  must  the  praise  nnfortnnately  terminate.  Dili¬ 
gence,  fidelity,  decency,  are  good  and  indispensable ;  yet.  withont  fac¬ 
ulty.  without  light,  they  will  not  do  the  work.  Along  with  that  tomb- 
stoDS-informatioD.  perhaps  even  without  much  of  it,  we  could  have  liked 
to  gain  some  answer,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  this  wide  qnestion  :  What 
and  bow  was  Englith  L'fe  in  Johnson’s  time :  wherein  has  ours  grown  to 
differ  therefrom?  In  other  words :  What  things  have  we  to  forget,  what 
to  fancy  and  remember,  before  we.  from  such  distance,  can  put  ourselves 
in  Johnson's  place;  and  eo,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  untlertland  him, 
his  sayings  and  bis  doings?  ...  Of  all  which  very  little  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  here;  accomplished,  we  ehonld  say,  next  to  nothing,  or  alto¬ 
gether  nothing.” 

Both  these  great  writers  gave  the  world  in  after  years  their  mature 
thoughts  on  Johnson.  Carlyle  in  his  fifth  lecture  on  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship— "the  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters”,  selected  Johnson  as  a  typical 
illustration  of  his  theme. 

"A  strong  and  noble  man  ;  so  mnch  left  ondeveloped  in  him  to  the 
last:  in  a  kindlier  element  what  might  he  not  have  been— Poet,  Priest, 
sovereign  Rnier  1  .  .  .  The  largest  soul  that  was  in  all  England ;  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  it  of  ‘  foarpence-halfpenny  a  day.’  Yet  a  giant  invin¬ 
cible  soul ;  a  true  man’s.  One  remembers  always  that  story  of  the 
shoes  at  Oxford :  the  rongh,  seamy-faced,  raw-boned  College  Servitor 
atalking  abont.  in  winter  season,  with  his  shoes  worn-out ;  how  the  char¬ 
itable  Gentleman  Commoner  secretly  places  a  new  pair  at  bis  door  ;  and|| 
the  raw-boned  Servitor,  lifting  them,  looking  at  them  near  with  his  din/ 
eyes,  with  what  thoughts— pitches  them  out  of  window  1  Wet  feet, 
mud,  frost,  hunger,  or  what  you  will;  bat  not  beggary  ;  we  cannot  stand 
beggary  1  Rude,  stubborn  self-help  here;  a  whole  world  of  squalor, 
rudeness,  confnsed  misery  and  want,  yet  of  nobleness  and  manfnlness 
withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the  man’s  life,  this  pitching  away  of  the  shoes. 
An  original  man— not  a  second-hand,  borrowing  or  begging  man.  Let 
ns  stand  on  our  own  basis,  at  any  rate!  On  such  shoes  as  we  ourselves 
can  get.  Ou  frost  and  mod,  if  you  will,  but  honestly  on  that; — on  the 
reality  and  substance  which  Katnre  gives  us,  not  on  the  semblance,  on 
the  thing  she  has  given  another  than  ns  I  And  yet  with  all  this  ragged 
pride  of  manhood  and  self-help,  was  there  ever  soul  more  tenderly  affec¬ 
tionate,  loyally  submissive  to  what  was  really  higher  than  he?  .  .  .  The 
Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  Johnson  still  worthipped  In  the  era 
of  Yoltaire,  is  to  me  a  venerable  place.” 

Macaulay  ends  his  “  Britannica”  article  in  1856  with  emphatic  eulogy. 
“  The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works.  But  the 
memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  bis  works  alive.  The  old  philoso¬ 
pher  is  still  among  us  in  the  brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the 
shirt  that  onght  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  pufflug,  rolling  bis  head,  dram¬ 
ming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger,  and  swallowing  his 
tea  in  oceans.  No  human  being  who  has  been  more  than  seventy  years 
in  tha  grave  is  so  well  known  to  os.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our 
intimate  acquaiotance  with  what  he  would  himself  have  called  the  au- 
fractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  of  bis  temper  serves  only  to  strengthen 
our  occviotion  that  he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man.” 

Suewkher  5,  1902.  R.  G.  M. 


The  Church  of  the  Republic. 


Abbtbaot  op  an  Addbebs  to  the  Clerical  Brotherhood,  dt  Charles 
Fsrquson,  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  Massaobdshtts. 


TF  you  were  to  ask  the  first  passerby  what  the  Church  essentially  is,  be 
A  would  probably  answer  in  one  or  another  of  three  ways:  (1)  the 
Church  is  a  company  of  good  people  organized  in  separation  from  had 
people;  (2)  the  Church  exists  to  defend  propositions  that  are  supposed 
to  be  true  and  important  and  that  otherwise  might  be  lost  to  the  world ; 
(3)  the  Church  stands  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  in  contrast 
with  their  material  Interests. 

Now  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  our  average  citizen  would  either 
have  no  interest  at  all  or  a  secondary  interest  in  the  Oburoh  as  thus 
defined  such  as  one  may  have  in  an  excellent  thing  that  is  neither  a 
Inzury  Tior  a  necessity.  Bniely  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  Philadel¬ 


phia  can  be  said  to  take  the  Church  seriously  as  a  genuine  object  of  de¬ 
votion — something  to  live  and  die  for.  Why  is  this?  It  is,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  the  Obristianity  of  the  streets  arraigns  and  rejects  the  Christianity 
of  sectarian  chnrohcs.  The  man  in  the  market-place  is  convinced  of  the 
fntility  of  the  alms  of  the  religions  sects.  He  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  use  in  separating  good  people  from  bad  people,  be  does  not  believe 
that  the  truth  needs  a  sworn  guard  to  protect  it,  and  he  does  not  consider 
it  possible  to  cultivate  the  spiritual  nature  of  men  in  abstraction  from 
their  secular  interests. 

This  average  man  may  be  weak  enough  to  go  on  paying  tithes  to  a 
theory  that  he  disallows,  but  the  better  part  of  him  is  groping  toward 
another  light,  a  more  real  and  interesting  object  of  devotion.  Men 
are,  I  suppose,  just  as  ready  as  they  ever  were  to  live  and  die  for  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  must  be  conceived  and  defined  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  a  commanding  fact  in  the  modern  world — the  frame  of  whole 
thoughts,  and  the  aim  of  creative  deeds.  To  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Church  ideal  filled  the  horizon  withont  and  the  life  within.  The 
Church  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  spirit  alone,  it  was  just  as 
mnch  concerned  with  the  rational  soul  and  the  body;  the  Church  was 
the  mother  of  the  university  and  its  Bishops  were  the  magistrates  and 
fiscal  officers  of  the  free  cities. 

Here,  than,  is  the  point— the  point  upon  which  the  greatest  issues 
will  tarn  in  our  day :  the  Church  stands  for  the  whole  man— it  aims 
to  produce  a  society  of  whole  men,  men  who  realize  that  spiritual.  In¬ 
tellectual  and  material  interests  are  inseparable.  Cbrislianlty  is  the 
Cbarch,  and  the  Church  is  Christianity.  Apart  from  the  Church  idea 
Christianity  has  no  distinctive  characteristic,  is  but  one  of  a  mnltitnde 
of  ethical  theories  and  schemes  of  spiritual  calisthenics.  The  Ghnrch 
idea  is  the  idea  of  a  new  world-order,  new  not  merely  in  form,  bat 
in  principle.  The  Church  is  the  antagonist  of  the  empire.  It  strives 
to  realize  a  coudition  of  society  in  which  the  boman  ideal — the  passion 
and  desire  of  the  heart — shall  make  the  laws.  It's  mission  is  to  hearten 
the  race  of  men  and  establish  the  conditions  of  continuous  progress. 

It  yeasts  the  sodden  Utopias  of  the  old  world,  and  puts  the  Bon  of 
Man  above  the  Sabbath.  The  snccess  of  the  Chnrch  is  not  in  the 
prevalence  of  any  particular  ecclesiological  system,  but  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  institatioDS  of  an  actual  and  powerful  social  order  whose 
forces  shall  be  motived,  not  by  fear  and  hunger,  bnt  by  the  passion 
of  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  the  world. 

Christianity  is  the  passing  of  the  cousciousness  of  mankind  from  the 
statQS  of  a  creaturehood  that  is  sobject  to  au  external  and  onintelligible 
law.  to  the  status  of  a  oreatorship  that  is  law-making  and  self-governing. 

It  is  the  superseding  of  a  social  order  based  upou  conventional  relations 
and  vested  interests,  by  one  that  depends  for  its  unity  npoc  the  realiza¬ 
tion,  by  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  (a  controlling  min¬ 
ority)  of  their  extra-conventional,  their  essential  and  cosmical  relations. 
Christianity  is  democracy.  The  Church  is  the  republic.  The  Church  in 
its  origin  separates  itself  from  the  State  in  order  that  it  may  destroy  the 
static  order  of  the  old  world,  bnt  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  democracy 
have  got  themselves  anywhere  rooted  in  the  ground,  there  the  Cbarch  is 
in  possession,  and  can  have  no  farther  interest  in  maintaining  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  aloofness  from  the  organization  of  secular  society.  The  ideal 
of  the  historic  Church  and  the  ideal  of  the  repnblic  are  one  and  the 
same. 

The  sectarian  Chnrch  is  an  impertinence.  It  missed  its  way  at  the  \ 
Reformation.  Its  speaks  an  unintelligible  language.  That  is  why  the  j 
man-iu-tbe-street  cannot  tell  ns  what  the  Chnrch  is  or  give  a  reasonable  } 
account  of  its  existence. 

The  sectarian  Chnrches  use  the  language  of  the  pre-Reformation  ; 
Church  as  if  they  were  in  some  real  sense  the  inheritors  of  the  world-  < 
revolntionary  tradition  of  that  Cbarch,  the  Church  of  Angnetine,  Am¬ 
brose  and  Hildebrand.  But  they  are  not.  Modern  secnlar  demoeratio 
society  is  the  heir  of  the  ancient  Ghnroh.  The  sectarian  Chnrches  are 
not  in  the  stream  of  history ;  they  are  high  and  dry  on  the  banks. 

The  universal  confusion  of  language  as  to  what  the  Cbarch  is  and 
what  it  means  comes  of  the  fact  that  the  sects  have  inherited  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  the  Chorch  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  have  inherited  nothing 
else.  The  Chnrch  is  the  republic. 

Anglicanism  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  religious  organization  in 
the  United  States  that  can  possibly  escape  from  the  welter  of  sectarian¬ 
ism.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  occupies  a  unique  and  strategic  - 
position.  It  is  the  only  religioos  organization  in  America,  the  only  one 
known  to  history,  that  has  undertaken  to  be  at  the  same  time  Catbolio 
and  Protestant.  Territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  one  hand,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  on  the  other.  Hero  is  an  antinomy  the  solution  of 
which  can  bo  found  only  tbrongh  the  real  and  secular  unfoldment  of  the 
innermost  and  simplest  meaning  of  the  Church  idea. 

The  Episcopal  Church  Is  in  such  relations  to  the  social  order  in  this 
country  that  it  can  (if  its  ministers  and  interpreters  can  be  brought  to 
see  their  opportunity)  furnish  the  organic  filaments  for  snch  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  American  society  as  will  make  real  the  dream  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  people.  The  way  is  plain,  and  it  lies  open  to  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  any  pariah  of  this  commonioo.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  par¬ 
ish  shell  be  thorough  in  its  amplification  of  the  two  cardinal  principles 
of  Anglicanism,  territorial  jurisdiction  and  intellectual  liberty.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  United  States  the 
vindication  of  the  principle  of  territorial  Jurisdiction  (the  demonstration 
of  the  real  and  institutional  unity  of  the  people  of  a  township  or  a  city 
ward}  can  be  accompliehed  only  through  the  assertion  of  the  principle 
of  the  university. 
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/  Iq  the  old  world  of  Slarope  the  Ohnrch  can  maintaiD  territorial 
I  jarisdictioD  only  by  denying  the  freedom  of  the  intellect.  Here  it  can 
I  maintain  the  same  principle  only  by  affirming  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
^  tellect.  The  new  world  is  really  new — there  is  a  different  law  in  the 
I  heart  of  it. 

'  Social  order  in  Bnrope  rests  npon  intellectual  slavery — reqnirea  the 
establishment  of  an  nnqoestionable  law,  a  conventionality  that  is  above 
criticiem.  It  has  become  impossible  to  establish  sncb  a  law  in  America. 
The  only  hope  of  social  order  here  lies  in  the  increase  of  elemental 
faith,  the  deepening  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  courage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  establishing  of  an  oat-doors  relationship  between  the  souls  of 
meu  and  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

This  Protestant  Bpisoopal-Protestant  Catholic  Church  must  by  the 
logic  of  its  own  constitution  become  the  university— the  university  in 
a  new  sense,  yet  old,  a  sense  not  unfamiliar  to  the  passionate  hopes  of 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  the  university  in  ita  original  and  final 
conception  is  only  the  interior  aspect  of  the  democratic  republic — the 
rule  of  the  free  and  creative  spirit  of  man. 


The  Loom  in  Scott’s  Mill. 


By  Amma  W.  a.  Pkbot. 


Chaptke  I. 

“fPESSl  Tesaie  Thomas  I  Have  you  gotten  your  warp  nearly  out?” 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  dark-haired  girl,  with  sallow  skin  aud 
deep  brown  eyes,  who,  at  the  time  when  our  story  opens,  was  sitting  at 
a  window  on  the  second  fioor  of  Scott's  Mill.  Her  loom  was  directly  in 
front  of  the  window,  and  at  odd  momenta  the  girl  would  rest  her  tired 
body  on  the  eill,  although  it  was  contrary  to  rules  for  any  one  to  sit  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours.  But  this  was  Margaret  Hutcbinson,  a  delicate  look¬ 
ing  girl,  one  of  those  young  plants  which  shoot  up  so  quickly  that  they 
often  outgrow  their  strength.  She  never  had  been  really  strong,  and  the 
long  hours  of  standing  did  not  tend  to  help  her. 

Her  neighbor  was  a  great  contrast  in  every  way.  Tessie  Thomas  was 
indeed  tall,  but  the  picture  of  robust  health,  and  with  a  superabundance 
of  animal  spirits.  She,  too.  was  working  at  her  loom,  weaving,  and 
amidst  the  noise  of  machinery  and  the  bnslle  and  confusion  the  girls  bad 
to  shriek  at  each  other  to  make  themselves  heard.  Margaret,  or  Maggie, 
as  she  was  more  commonly  called,  spoke  twice  before  she  could  attract 
Tessle's  attention.  "  Have  you  gotten  your  warp  nearly  out?” 

The  response  came  quickly  and  sadly.  "  Yes,  1  have,  Maggie,  and  I 
don't  know  whatever  I'll  do  when  it  is  out.  Miles  says  we  haven't  got 
any  more  orders,  and  our  warp  once  out,  dear  knows  when  we’ll  get  an¬ 
other  in.  And  my  poor  mother  sick,  and  only  me  to  do  for  her  1”  And 
then  the  noise,  getting  louder,  stopped  conversation  for  a  time.  Tessie 
worked  on,  seemingly  absorbed  with  her  loom,  but  stealing  occasiona 
glances  at  a  paper-covered  book  which  lay  beside  her. 

"Maggie,''  she  called,  after  a  few  minutes,  "bow  about  your  own 
warp?  You’ve  had  yours  in  longer  than  mine;  whataboutit?” 

"  Mine  will  be  done  this  afternoon,”  the  sad-hearted  girl  replied, 
"  and  then  I’m  out.  for  I  have  no  better  chance  than  you.” 

"0  Maggie,  ain't  that  fierce  1  What  are  you  going  to  do?  It’s  far 
worse  for  you  than  for  me,  for  you’ve  got  Ben  aud  Elsie  as  well  as  your 
mother — and  your  father  is - " 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  interrupted  Maggie,  ‘“your  father  is’  what?  Teas, 
that’s  just  the  rub  ;  father  is  a  great  trouble  to  us,  he  will  not  leave  ihe 
drink  alone,  and  mother  is  slaved  to  death.  She  ain't  fit  for  work,  and 
besides  she  has  the  kids  to  look  after ;  father  is  drunk  half  the  time,  and 
1  tell  you  I  sometimes  get  disgusted  myself.  I  almost  feel  as  if  1  could 
desert,  but  I  can’t  bear  to  leave  mother.” 

"I’m  awful  sorry  for  you,  Maggie,”  replied  Tessie,  and  then  they 
worked  on  without  farther  conversation. 

A  stranger  going  into  the  room  would  have  been  forced  to  put  his 
fingers  to  his  ears,  so  deafening  was  the  noise.  Moreover,  with  a  great 
variety  of  colors  being  woven  into  the  fabric,  it  required  the  closest 
attention  of  the  weaver  to  see  that  the  thread  did  not  break,  and  that 
nothing  imperfect  was  woven  in. 

“  Well,  there  it  goes,  my  warp’s  ont,”  exclaimed  Maggie, "  and  there’s 
no  getting  another;  plush,  velvet  and  silk  seem  to  be  doing  well  enough, 
but  cloth  and  blankets  are  awful  slack,  and  there's  something  up  among 
the  carpet  weavers ;  they  all  seem  ready  to  strike.  All  the  mills  are  the 
same:  even  the  fellows  are  only  working  half  time;  Joe  told  me  last 
night  that  he  worked  only  three  days  this  week— that  is,  last  week— and 
Harry  and  Albert  said  they  only  worked  four.  However,  I  suppose 
something  will  torn  up.  I’m  done  now.”  She  gathered  up  her  things, 
and  then  turned  and  sat  on  the  window  ledge.  She  looked  tired  and 
worried  enough,  but  Magiie  was  a  girl  of  strong  faith  and  a  mighty  cour¬ 
age,  and  so  she  soon  roused  herself  and  watched  her  companion. 

”  Come,  Maggie,  there's  a  dearl  You  look  after  my  loom  while  1  fin¬ 
ish  this  book— I'm  crazy  to  know  how  it  ends,  but  you  have  to  watch 
this  thread  like  a  hawk,  and  they  do  dock  your  wages  so  if  anything  is 
wrong.  There's  a  dear,  do  that  for  your  old  Tessie,  and  she'll  do  some¬ 
thing  for  yon  some  day.”  So  poor,  tired  Maggie  got  to  work  again,  and 
Tessie  was  soon  absorbed  in  her  book.  A  half  hour  passed,  and  then 
the  whistles  blew  announcing  closing  time.  All  the  machinery  in¬ 
stantly  stopped,  and  for  ten  minutes  there  was  confusion  and  a  babel  of 


voices.  Then  could  be  seen  a  steady  stream  of  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls  pouring  into  the  street,  the  men  with  their  kettles  and  the  women 
with  their  little  baskets. 

Maggie  and  Tessie  started  with  the  throng.  They  lived  not  far  apart, 
and,  as  a  rule,  walked  to  and  from  their  work  together.  Maggie’s  warp 
being  ont,  she  had  been  told  she  would  not  be  needed  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  tbongh  Miles  had  added ;  "  If  anything  shows  up,  we'll  send  for 
you.”  And  so  bard  times  and  slack  work  became  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation.  Tbose  that  thronged  the  streets  all  had  their  worries;  if 
it  was  not  a  parent  or  child,  it  was  moat  likely  to  be  their  "  friend,”  for 
these  young  people  begin  "  keeping  company”  from  the  time  they  are 
twelve,  or  even  younger.  Daring  the  years  of  girlhood  the  "frionda" 
are  frequently  changing,  though  sometimes  at  eighteen  or  twenty  a 
couple  can  be  found  who  have  remained  faithful  from  the  first.  This 
was  the  case  with  Maggie.  She  and  Joe  bad  been  tried  and  faithful 
friends  for  eight  years,  but  such  a  happy  consummation  as  marriage  had 
never  been  broached  between  them.  Both  were  poor,  work  was  slack, 
and  even  at  Ibeir  age  the  parents  claimed  all  the  wage  that  they  earned, 
giving  them  only  a  spare  quarter  or  half  dollar  for  their  own  use  out  of 
a  two  weeks'  pay.  Maggie  and  Tessie  bad  not  gone  far  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  group  of  three  others,  also  homeward  boned,  the  central 
one  of  whom,  a  light-hearted,  pleasure  loving  girl  named  Qrace  Kelson, 
called  out:  "8sy.  girls,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to  the  social  on 
Thursday  night?  I’m  going  to  have  a  pink  silk;  I  tell  you  it’s  hand¬ 
some  1  Mother’s  making  it  for  me  now;  it’s  tacked  all  over  and  trim¬ 
med  with  green  velvet  ribbon.  Tessie,  what  are  you  going  to  wear?” 
All  of  which  speech  she  rattled  off  without  a  break.  Tessie  began  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  lavender  gingham  which  her  mother  was  "  fix’ng  over”  for  her. 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  been  Buffering  severely  from  rheumatism  for  some 
months,  and  as  they  could  not  afford  a  new  dress,  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  were  trying  to  make  over  an  old  summer  gown.  And  then  Maggie 
was  sounded  as  to  what  she  was  to  wear. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  at  all,”  she  firmly  and  blnsbingly  replied. 

"You’re  not  going  I  Well,  ain't  that  fierce  I  ”  exclaimed  one,  “And 
what  does  Joe  say  to  that,  Miss  Margaret?  "  rejoined  another. 

"  I  don’t  know.  I  hope  Joe  will  have  a  good  time,  though,  even  if 
I  am  not  there.” 

"You  bet  he  will!  We  girls  will  see  to  that,  won’t  we,  girls?”  It 
was  Grace  Nelson  that  spoke.  Soon  they  began  to  separate,  each  go¬ 
ing  up  or  down  her  own  street,  and  Maggie,  who  lived  farthest  away, 
was  left  to  go  on  alone. 

"  I  do  hope  Joe  will  have  a  good  lime,”  she  said  half  aloud,  but 
there  was  a  sad  expression  on  her  countenance  which  seemed  to  belie 
her  words.  In  spite  of  herself  the  thought  came  to  her  that  it  would 
be  nice  of  Joe  to  spend  that  evening  with  her  at  home,  bat  she  hastily 
put  it  from  her  as  being  too  selfish.  "  It  will  be  nicer  for  Joe  to  be  free 
for  once;  it's  kind  of  tiresome  for  him  to  have  me  always  along,  he's 
such  a  popular  fellow.”  Aud  thinking  thus,  she  reached  her  home. 

Poor  Maggie  !  The  word  home  bad  not  the  restful  association  to  her 
which  it  migut  have  bad.  She  worked  hard  all  day  from  half-past  six 
until  six  again,  and  came  back  at  night  tired  and  often  discouraged  to 
find— what?  A  poor  half-sick  woman  toiling  away  in  the  house,  and 
two  small  noisy  children  sitting  aronud  the  kitchen,  or  on  the  door¬ 
step,  or  playing  in  the  street,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  her  father  asleep  on 
the  couch  or  lying  across  the  kitchen  floor.  Sometimes  it  was  even  worse 
still— no  father,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had  not  returned  since 
morning,  though  he  had  left  bis  work  and  had  been  seen  by  some  or 
other  at  the  saloon. 

Things  bad  not  always  been  thus.  Phil,  as  bis  pals  called  Mm,  and 
Meg  his  wife,  had  started  out  on  their  married  life  some  twenty  odd 
years  before  with  high  ideals  and  a  determination  to  have  a  Ohristisn 
home.  They  were  really  well-to-do ;  he  had  well-paying  work  with  a 
large  iron  company,  and  made,  on  an  average,  six  to  eight  dollars  a  day. 
Children  were  born  to  them  during  the  years  that  followed.  Maggie 
their  first,  then  a  boy  and  two  girls,  all  three  of  whom  died,  and  lastly, 
Benny  and  Elsie.  Bat  three  years  previone  to  this  local  politics  began 
to  claim  much  of  Pnil’s  attention,  and  simnltaneously  there  was  a  strike 
at  the  iron  works,  in  which  he  was  too  deeply  involved.  He  lost  his 
job,  and  his  spirit  and  grit  in  consequence.  Be  began  to  drink— only  a 
little  at  first,  but  with  discouragement,  bitterness  and  idleness,  be  was 
soon  on  the  down  hill  course.  They  had  not  saved  much,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  before  long  the  man  was  an  almost  confirmed  drunkard, 
and  the  woman  broken  in  health  from  lack  of  nourishment,  worry  and 
an  overtaxed  body  and  mind.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  as  the  tired  girl 
drew  near  her  home,  her  step  dragged  and  her  pace  grew  languid? 

OEAPIEB  II. 

Maggie  found  Benny  and  Elsie  aittiog  on  the  door-step,  a  sorry  en¬ 
ough  looking  pair,  dirty  and  disheveled,  with  bare  legs  and  feet.  "V/nat’s 
up  now?’  called  out  the  elder  sister.  "Twenty  minutes  past  six,  and 
you  two  neither  washed  nor  dressed?  'Where’s  mother?” 

"Mother  has  a  headache,”  replied  Benny. 

"  Muffer  has  a  dedaohe,”  repeated  Elsie. 

Maggie  stepped  by  them  and  into  the  house.  Her  mother  was  sitting 
on  a  chair,  her  hand  to  her  bead,  leaning  on  the  kitchen  table,  but  she 
raised  her  weary  head  as  she  beard  Ihe  approaching  step. 

"  Meg,  dear,  is  that  you?  Where  are  Ban  and  Elsie?  1  have  been  so 
ill  since  dinner  that  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  bold  my  bead  up,  and  I 
could  not  get  the  children  out  of  my  mind.  Your  father  was  in  to  din- 
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ner  ;  I  don’t  know  why  he  left  hia  work,  he  couldn’t  explain,  bnt  it  was 
terrible.  I  had  to  send  the  children  to  the  lots  to  play,  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  way.  He  called  them  and  me  such  dreadful  names,  that  I  could 
not  bear  that  they  should  hear  each  things.  Have  you  seen  him. 
child?" 

“No,  mother,  I  don’t  know  where  he  is,  but  the  ^jhildren  are  all 
right,  so  just  yon  lie  down  on  the  conch  now,  and  I'll  dress  Ben  and 
Elsie,  and  then  I'll  gel  supper  in  a  jiffy.”  She  helped  her  mother  to  the 
couch,  and  tenderly  covered  her  over  with  a  well-worn  shawl,  that  had 
been  good  in  its  day,  but  was  well-nigh  threadbare  now.  She  thought 
she  would  not  immediately  tell  the  little  mother  that  she  would  now 
have  her  own  help  for  awhile,  as  there  was  no  more  work  in  sight,  but 
she  hastily  took  off  her  coat  and  hat,  hang  Ihem  op  in  ihe  closet,  and 
then  got  to  work.  In  a  surprisingly  short  lime  Ben  and  Elsie  presenled 
an  entirely  new  appearance,  and  the  supper  was  well  under  way.  Then 
Maggie  went  out  to  the  pump  and  washed  herself,  for  Joe  would  be  in 
for  the  evening,  and  she  wanted  to  look  her  best  for  him.  Upstairs,  in 
the  room  where  she  and  the  children  slept,  she  arranged  her  hair  and 
put  on  a  clean  frock,  and  when  she  came  down  again  she  did  look  a 
veritable  qneen. 

Sapper  was  soon  over,  the  dishes  done,  the  mother  gone  to  her  bed 
and  the  children  to  theirs,  for  in  this  family  the  little  ones  were  always 
in  bed  by  eight  o'clock,  instead  of  running  the  streets  until  a  late  hour. 
At  last  Maggie  was  left  alone  in  the  quiet  house,  in  which  the  carefulness 
of  her  own  habits  had  made  itself  felt. 

Fifteen  minutes  had  hardly  passed  when  a  gentle  knock  announced 
the  arrival  of  her  friend.  Joe  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  muscnlar 
young  fellow,  of  light  complexion,  with  a  melodious  bass  voice,  which 
was  the  pride  of  the  town,  and  had  come  near  enough  being  the  means 
of  his  ruin.  Every  chorch  and  society  and  every  saloon  and  lodge  made 
its  demand  for  his  services,  and  it  was  the  wonder  of  every  one  that  his 
head  had  not  been  turned.  His  chief  fault  seemed  to  be.  however,  that 
he  lacked  ambition  ;  he  never  got  ahead.  He  had  been  at  tbe  same  work 
for  at  least  live  years — weaving  horse  blankets — and  he  still  only  made 
nine  dollars  a  week  at  full  pay.  With  him,  too,  work  was  slack,  and 
people  marvelled  that  a  fine,  plucky  girl  like  Margaret  Hutchinson 
woold  waste  her  time  upon  easy-going,  good  natured  Joe  Collieon.  But 
tbe  fact  was  that  through  all  his  temptations  he  had  had  the  anchor  of 
this  friendship,  which  had  kept  him  straight  and  his  ideals  pure  and 
high. 

“  Hello,  Maggie  girl,  where  are  they  all?  '  he  called  out,  as  he  burst 
in.  without  wailing  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  but  walking  up  and 
putting  bis  big  arm  around  her  and  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss  on  tbe 
cheek.  “You  all  alone?  You  are  a  brave  lassie.  Meg— where’s  your 
mother?” 

When  she  found  breath  and  space  to  reply,  she  said:  ’’All  alone, 
Joe;  mother's  sick,  the  kids  are  in  bed.  and  father  is  out.  I  have 
ironing  to  do  to-night— won't  you  sit  there  while  I  do  it,  and  theu  we 
can  talk,  and  I  can  see  you.” 

Jos  sat  down  where  she  indicated,  and  Maggie  plunged  into  her 
ironing,  Joe  going  backward  and  lorward  to  the  range  with  the  irons, 
and  occasionally  ironing  a  towel  or  handkerchief  to  help  along. 

They  chatted  together  about  people  and  things,  about  the  slack 
work,  and  the  choir  at  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  both  were  mem¬ 
bers.  and  then  about  the  coming  sociable  on  Thursday  night.  There 
was  a  club  in  the  neighborhood  composed  of  the  young  people,  and 
once  a  month  an  entertainment  was  given  in  the  second-story  rooms 
of  Stuart’s  restaurant.  There  was  little  or  no  other  social  life  in  the 
town,  and  ibis  club  was  merely  a  means  to  an  end— the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  yoQDg  people,  and  the  giving  of  pure,  wholesome,  bright 
entertainments. 

”  How  about  Thursday  night,  Maggie,  are  you  going?” 

“No,  Joe,  I  m  not.  I  can’t  get  any  dress,  and  I've  nothing  that  I 
can  use.  I  don’t  want  anything  said  to  mother,  because  it  always  makes 
her  feel  so  badly,  so  please  don’t  say  anything." 

”  Well.  I  gneas  I’ll  not  go  either,”  be  slowly  answered. 

“  Oh,  pleass  do,  dear,  they  will  all  be  furious  if  you  are  not  there." 

”  But,  Meg,  I  hardly  like  to  go  without  you." 

“  Why.  Joe.  that’s  all  right.  I  won't  mind.  We  are  too  good  friends 
to  worry  about  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Yon  go.  and  have  a  good  lime." 

Joe  thought  a  minute  before  he  answered. 

"  Well,  if  you  don’t  really  care,  I  guess  I  will.  Tessie  and  all  the  girls 

seem  to  want  me.  and  those  Thornton  girls  are  to  be  there  from  W - . 

The  fellows  all  say  Kate's  a  ‘beaut.’  ”  He  did  not  notice  the  change 
that  came  over  Maggie's  face,  as  he  said  these  words,  for,  he  did  not 
know  she  bad  heard  that  he  had  been  to  see  Kate  Thornton  several 
times,  bnt  nevertheless  Maggie's  face  paled,  and  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  ironed  the  piece  spread  ont  before  her. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  “  she  certainly  is  a  handsome  girl and  lean¬ 
ing  far  over  her  ironing,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face,  she  asked  : 
"Have  you  never  seen  her,  Joe?  She  often  comes  up  to  Graces  and 
Tessie's,  too.” 

"  So  I  bear,  she  and  those  two  girls  are  great  chums."  he  replied  eva¬ 
sively.  Then  came  a  silence  for  some  minutes,  which  was  broken  at 
last  by  a  great  soiiining  and  noise  outside.  Mr.  Hutcbioson  was  coming 
home,  and  stumbling  over  a  chair  on  the  back  porch.  The  door  opened, 
and  be  stood  before  them.  Even  at  this  lime  Phil  was  a  handsome  man. 
for  he  had  a  splendid  physique,  but  bard  drinking  was  beginning  to 
leave  ite  stamp  upon  his  featnies.  To-night  he  was  half  sober,  and  gaaed 
curiously  at  Maggie  and  Joe. 


“  Good  evening,"  said  Joe,  in  a  tone  that  showed  that  he  was  not 
unused  to  snch  an  interruption. 

“  Howdy,”  was  the  answer.  ”  Where’s  your  mother,  Maggie?  Are 
all  my  clothes  ironed,  or  have  you  left  them,  as  usual,  to  tbe  last?  curse 
you  1'' 

“  Mother's  sick,  father,  and  went  to  bed  two  hours  ago  ;  please  don't 
disturb  her,  but  let  her  have  all  the  rest  she  can  get.  Can  I  make  you  a 
cop  of  coffee?” 

"Coffee!  BygomI  We  want  something  better  than  coffee,  eh,  Joe? 
Come  down  with  me,  my  lad,  and  we’ll  go  to  McCiatg's  and  have  a  glass 
of  beer,  my  treat,  you  know — you’re  not  averse  to  that,  are  you,  my 
boy  7" 

“Not  to-night,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Maggie’s  tired,  and  I 
must  be  getting  home,”  and  then,  as  if  perhaps  he  did  not  regret  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  his  exit,  "Good-night,  Goodnight,  Maggie  dear. 
You’re  sore  you  don’t  mind  about  Thursday,  my  girl  ?” 

"  No,  Joe,  only  think  now  and  then  of  your  little  Maggie  while  you're 
dancing  around,  will  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  I  will.  Don't  you  believe  I’ll  ever  forget  the  dearest  little 
girl  in  all  this  world.  There's  none  like  my  little  Meg.”  and  with  a 
parting  embrace  he  was  off. 

With  Joe’s  last  words  tbe  dark  clouds  vanished,  and  Maggie  trusted 
him  completely.  Happy  in  the  reassurance  of  bis  love,  she  shut  and 
bolted  tbe  front  door,  and  then,  her  thoughts  immediately  reverting  to 
her  father,  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  say  to  him  what  had  long  been 
in  her  heart. 

“  Father,  my  mother  is  really  ill,  and  it  all  comes  from  worry  about 
you.  Won’t  yon  please,  father,  break  off  and  leave  the  drink  alone? 
Mother  needs  all  tbe  money  that  you  can  earn,  for  my  work  Is  slack 
now.  I  am  off  for  two  weeks.  Please,  daddy,  think  of  mother  and 
Benny  and  little  Elsie,  and  leave  tbe  drink  alone."  The  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  put  her  two  strong  arms  on  bis  shoulders  and  looked 
straight  into  his  as  she  said  this,  and  moved  by  a  sadden  impulse,  she 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  him,  a  thing  she  had  not  done  for  nearly  two 
years.  Tbe  big  man  looked  at  her,  and  then  sat  down  on  tbe  couch  and 
cried. 

"  Maggie,  my  girl,  I  can’t  quit  the  drink- 1  can’t,  I  can’t.  I  know 
poor  mother  is  sick  and  it's  all  becanse  of  me,  but  I  can't  help  it,  that  I 
can’t;  I  must  drink,  drink,  drink.”  With  these  words,  spoken  half  in 
passion,  half  in  despair,  he  got  op  and  walked  the  room  with  a  heavy, 
noisy  step,  till  Maggie  herself  was  almost  afraid  ;  but  she  was  no  coward, 
and  this  lime  sbe  meant  to  make  a  fight. 

"  But,  father,  try  to  help  it.  Have  you  ever  (rUdf  Did  you  ever  ask 
God  to  help  you  ?  Try  that  way  for  once,  for  mother's  sake.”  It  took 
a  good  deal  of  courage  to  say  these  words,  for  though  Maggie  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  real  faith  herself,  she  was  very  timid  in  speaking.  To-night, 
however,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  God  was  on  her  side,  and  now  or  never, 
was  her  thought.  "  Did  you  ever  try  to  help  it,  daddy,  or  ask  God  to 
help  yon  try?'"  she  reiterated.  "Please,  daddy."  and  falling  on  her 
knees  beside  bim  and  catching  bis  hand  sbe  cried  out,  "  0  God  in  heaven, 
hear  our  piayer,  and  save  papa,  and  let  bim  qait  the  drink  for  Jesus’ 
sake.”  Then,  physically  exh  usted,  she  flung  herself  on  the  couch, 
sobbing,  "  0  papa"  (using  the  old  childish  name),  "  papa,  ask  God  your¬ 
self.  He  can  help  you.  Ask  Him,  won’t  you,  daddy  dear?” 

“  I  can’t  pray,  my  girl.  I’ve  forgotten  how.  But  you  ask  too  much. 
You  don't  know,  girl,  what  you  ask,  when  you  want  me  to  quit  the 
drink.  Why,  lass,  I  conldn’t!  But  we  must  go  to  bed  now,  child,  and 
I’ll  get  your  mother  some  apples  to-morrow.  I  saw  them  to-day ;  they 
were  just  the  kind  she  likes,  but  I  needed  all  tbe  change  I  had  in  my 
pocket;  Ill  get  them  for  her  to-morrow,  yon  see  if  I  don’t.  Good-night, 
my  girl,  get  a  good  sleep  ;  you  look  kind  of  fagged.” 

Maggie  turned  away  sadly  discouraged.  She  put  up  her  ironing, 
thinking  the  while  about  that  peace  offering  of  apples,  when  she  knew 
her  mother  was  hungering  for  love  and  right  living.  The  tired  girl 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  that  night,  crying  aloud  in  her  despair,  "Oh, 
my  Gjd.  save  father  in  spite  of  himself,  and  keep  Joe  for  me."  And 
hot  scalding  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  till  from  very  exhaustion  she 
fell  asleep. 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  Gentle  Persuasion — Sketches  of  Scottish  Life. 


By  Ai-an  Gray. 


IV.— Cbossin®  thb  Rubicon. 

HAVE  always  looked  upon  the  river  Tweed  as  my  Rubicon. 

While  life  in  tbe  dear  old  home-land  bad  for  me  much  that  was 
sweet  and  attractive,  it  had  yet  been  a  “  cribb'd,  cabin’d,  confin’d"  life ; 
my  idea  of  men  and  things  had  of  necessity  been  mainly  drawn  from 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  old  world,  rural  district;  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice  my  mind  had  come  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  uorest, 
bordering  on  revolt. 

Life  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tweed  was  broader  and  more  gen¬ 
erous;  the  society  into  which  I  was  cast  had  in  it  elements  which 
could  have  been  born  only  of  a  more  comprehensive  outlook  and  a 
greater  intefchange  of  thongbt;  religion  rested  on  a  more  Catholic 
basis. 

1  have  already  told  bow  for  some  time  1  bad  been  looking  toward 
the  Rubicon ;  I  crossed  it  when  I  crossed  the  Tweed.  Not  all  at  once, 
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CbwTcb  J'urntebtnes. 


Cburcb  Furniture  .  .  . 

A.  a.  eeissLER  .  mmii.  m  miski  works 

68  mu  ath  stfset  (near  Sth  Aye.).  NEWYOStK. 


Eoolasiastfsai  Foroitare 

FDR  CHANCEL. 

NAVE  AND  CHAPEL 

MaEiilgwfis  $mg  Woriss 

Feoter^,  Manltawse.  WIs. 

C&BTCRH  SAbCSnOSMS 

ae  w.  ssYH  srncET,  nzw  vo*^ 


F.  A.  BLACK  a  SON  CO. 

620  $.  WashlngtoB  Ssn^aTe,  Philadelphia, 

Painting 

Decorating 

Papering.^ 

Correct  rendering  of  Decorative  Sebemea  for 
Churches,  Homes,  Public  BuiidSngs. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  8940. 


30,000  MeSHANE  BELLS 

Ringing  ’Round  the  World 
Memorial  Bails  a  Specialty 
- -  >  ...  ^  ^  r.8.t, 


m 


HENEELY  BELLCOMPAiyy, 

cHUR%rcwisgra»i?<ri‘g;H£, 


ww|e»j,J|IL|OBMORY 

CSIBRClLPBStiad  CHIBE  BBMfl 


Austin  Organ 
Company 

MASTERS  OP  THa  ART  or 
ORGAN  BUHDINQ 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITS) 

HARTPOl©,  CONN 


m.  OHANQLEB  mi  k  SQMS 

FUNERAL  tllREGTORS 

1321  N.  THIRTEENTH  STREET 
ALSO 

8.  E.  QOR.  7TH  AND  POPLAR  STREETS 
■phone  PHILADELPHIA 


Westminstsr  Gemeterif, 

BELMONT  AVE., 

Jnst  bejond  Falrmoant  Park. 

By  train,  Broad  Street  Sta.  to  West  Laurel  Hill  St 
By  Ridge  Av.  car  within  twosauarea  of  Cemetery 
Lots  $50.00  upwards,  including  corner  mark 
ere  and  perpetual  care. 

City  ilftst  s  1237  Arch  StfMt, 


W.  JASVIES  ATTWOOD, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR, 

1888  Arab  Street,  .  .  .  Ptiiladeliphla. 
selspbose  oosneotios. 


We  are  glad  to  be  told  that  Tolstoi  has 
the  sense  of  humor.  It  is  reported  that 
recently  an  American  lady  said  to  him, 
“  All  your  noble  writings  have  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  upon  my  life,  but  the  one 
which  has  taught  me  the  most  is  your”— 
then  she  forgot  the  name.  Tolstoi  prompt¬ 
ed  “Dead  Souls”?  “Yes,  yes!”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “That  book,”  said  Tolstoi,  “  was 
written  by  Gogol,  not  by  me.” — Christian 
Register. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Young  Churchman  Company. 
Twenty-four  Sermons  from  St.  Ignatius’  Pulpit,  By 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Ritchie. 

Magazines. 

McClure's  Magazine,  Llpplncott's,  Harper’s  Month' 
ly,  The  Century,  The  North  American  Review  of  Re¬ 
views,  The  Forum,  The  World  of  To-day.  The  Critic, 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  St.  Nicholas,  The  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan. 


DEATHS. 

ANDERSON.— Died  after  a  brief  Illness,  December 
27th.  1903.  at  Wnndo,  S.  C.,  Rebecca  Troy,  only 
daughter  of  Rev.  R.  w.  Anderson  and  Mary  Beatty 
Anden-son,  his  wife,  aged  six  years, 

THOMAS.— On  Monday  morning,  December  28th, 
1903,  at  his  residence  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Henry 
Livingston  Thomas,  lor  many  years  Chief  Iransla- 
tor  in  the  Department  of  State,  United  Smtes  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  brother  of  the  Rev.  VMlllam  Reed 
Thomas,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Orange,  Diocese  of 
New  York.  .  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  order  ol  the 
Cincinnati  and  of  the  Sous  of  the  Revolution. 

As  a  scholar  and  philologist  he  was  well  known 
both  nt  home  and  abroad. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  Christ  Church, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  December 
30th.  


Presidest  Patton’s  Lectures. 


The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Neviu,  D.D., 
writes  thus  of  the  coming  of  Presideut 
Patton  of  Princeton  Seminary  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Christian  fundamentals.  “Thoughtful 
people  are  asking  for  a  presentation  to 
the  public  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
light  of  present-day  iutelligence  by  a 
capable  representative  of  the  Church. 
President  Patton  is  at  the  head  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  distinguished  lineage  and  con¬ 
spicuous  position  in  the  religious  world. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  leader  of  religious 
thought— as  the  leader  of  it  by  many  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  he  is  to  speak 
on  subjects  which  have  a  vital  relation  to 
the  progress  of  religion  in  the  present  gen¬ 
eration;  he  is  to  speak  unhampered  by  re¬ 
strictions  of  any  kind  and  address  him¬ 
self  to  those  seeking  truth,  whether  with¬ 
in  or  without  Church  circles.  There  has 
seldom  been  an  opportunity  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  hear  the  subjects  be  has  selected 
handled  undersuch  promising  conditions. 
The  discourses  will  be  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  representatives  of  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  North,  and  the  Social  Un¬ 
ion.  They  will  be  delivered  in  Calvary 
(.ihureh,  Locust  above  Fifteenth  street, 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  19th,  and 
continuing  each  Tuesday  evening  for  the 
succeeding  four  weeks.  They  will  be  un¬ 
denominational  and  free  to  all.” 


TEMPSRAKCE  IN  AMERICA. 

Then  another  feature,  which  means  a 
big  start  in  a  race  where  Britain  handi¬ 
caps  herself  heavily,  is  the  temperance  of 
all  classes  of  the  p8ople\  In  an  English 
hotel  the  first  thing  a  waiter  brings  is  a 
wine-list,  and  makes  you  feel  that  you 
have  done  an  injury  to  the  house  if  you 
do  not  order  from  it;  in  an  American  hotel 
it  is  rather  assumed  that  a  guest  does  not 
drink  wine  unless  he  expressly  asks  for  a 
wine-card;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  dining-room  of  an  American 
hotel,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
drink  only  water. — The  Rev,  Hugh  Slack. 

Franck  is  rejoicing  in  the  fact,  just 
published  in  the  Journal  O^oiel,  that  in 
1902  there  were  83,044  more  births  than 
deaths.  Unhappily,  however,  there  were 
8,683  fewer  marriages  than  in  1901  and 
690  more  6.\vqxcqs.— Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist. 


BRINS  IN,  CLOTHES  OUT. 

On  one  of  her  recent  trips  to  Edinburgh, 
a  certain  steamer  carried  alieek  passenger 
who  retired  at  niglTtfal!,  bavlng’imbibed 
more  strong  beverage  than  suited  his  con¬ 
stitution.  His  mental  confusion  on  rising 
next  morning  was  sadly  intensified  when 
he  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that 
all  his  personal  clothing  was  missing. 

The  steward  and  his  staff  were  prompt¬ 
ly  summoned  to  his  cabin,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  due  course  by  the  genial  captain 
himself. 

The  mystery  seemed  to  defy  all  con¬ 
jecture  until  the  captain  asked  the  sufler- 
er  if  he  had  any  remembrance  of  how  he 
had  disposed  of^his  clothes  over-night. 

A  sudden  gleam  of  Iutelligence  lighted 
the  passenger’s  eye,  and  the  mischief  was 
made  apparent  to  all  the  onlookers  when 
he, answered: 

0“Why,  of  course!  I  remember  now. 
Before  turning  in  I  put  them  all  into  that 
little  cupboard  yonder.” 

“Why,  man!”  roared  the  captain, 
“that  little  cupboard,  as  you  call  it,  is 
the  porthole!” 

Only  one  person  on  board  failed  to  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  he  it  was  who  borrowed  an 
outfit  from  the  steward,  and  abstained 
from  drinking  whisky  and  like  beverages 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. — 
Philadelphia  Methodist. 


STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  IDOL. 

A  lady  missionary  in  the  Nizam’s  do¬ 
minions,  in  Western  India,  recently  came 
across  a  temple  gorgeously  decorated. 
The  worshippers  of  the  idol  were  making 
much  of  their  god,  and  their  liberality 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  means. 
The  fact  was  that  rain  was  very  badly 
needed,  and  the  god  remained  obdurate, 
so  at  last  a  noble  attempt  was  being  made 
to  move  him  to  action.  When  another 
visit  was  paid  to  this  temple  at  a  later 
date  the  missionary  discovered  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs.  The  decorations 
had  been  ruthlessly  torn  down,  whilst  the 
temple,  and  even  the  god  itself,  were  be¬ 
spattered  with  mud.  “  What  is  the  nieau- 
ing  of  this?”  she  demanded  of  the  priest 
and  people  standing  near.  “Meaning?” 
they  reiterated  indignantly.  “Meaning 
enough!  We  have  prayed  again  and 
again  for  rain  for  our  crops.  We  have 
robbed  our  resources  to  provide  presents 
to  move  our  god  to  send  rain,  but  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  so.  We  have  therefore  flung 
mud  all  over  him  and  over  his  temple.  If 
he  won’t  send  rain  to  w’ater  our  crops, 
perhaps  he  will  do  so  to  wash  his  own 
dirty  face!''  But  the  Hindu  is  very  long- 
suffering.  To-day  the  god’s  face  is  clean 
again,  and  bis  faults  are  forgotten  and 
forgiven  \—C.  M.  S.  Intelligencer. 


Thk  Rev.  E.  R.  Richards,  a  missionary 
for  twenty-four  years  in  East  Africa,  has 
just  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
Sheetswa — a  language  spoken  by  2,7C0, 
000  people.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
Sheetswa  has  been  reduced  to  writing. — 
Lutheran  Observer. 

Many  Appetizing  Dishes 
can  be  mad©  doubly  delightful  and  nutri¬ 
tious  by  the  use  of  Borden’s  Peerless 
Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  which  is  not 
only  superior  to  raw  cream  but  has  the 
merit  of  being  preserved  and  sterilized, 
thus  keening  oerfectly  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
proprietors. 
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PLATFOEM  OF  THE  CHUECH  8TAHDAES. 

Following  the  judgment  of  the  “Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  holden  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  July,  1888,”  Ths  Chorch 
Standard  accepts  and  maintains  the  following  Articles : 

(A )  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  “  containing 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,”  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimata 
standard  of  faith. 

(3)  The  Apostles’  Creed,  as  the  Baptismal  Symbol ;  and  the  h  icene  Creed, 
as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(<7)  The  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself— Baptism  and  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord— ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words 
of  Institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

(D)  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called  ct 
God  into  the  Unitr  of  Ilis  Church. 


CHURCH  CALENDAR  FOR  JANUARY. 

1.  areumcislon  (Friday).  17.  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

3.  Second  Sunday  after  Christmas.  2-1.  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

6.  Epiphany  (Wednesday).  25.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (Monday). 

10.  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  31.  Septuageslma. 


.SATUBDAY,  JANUABY  9,  19C4. 


Attitude  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
towards  Non- Episcopal 
Churches. 


I. 

ON  December  Ulth  we  called  atteution  to  the  resent¬ 
ment  expressed  by  a  Methodist  contemporary  at  a 
rule  which  it  believes  to  exist  in  the  Episcopal  Church  for¬ 
bidding  any  nou-Episcopalian  minister  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  one  of  our  congregations.  The  writer  of  the  article 
to  wliich  we  refer  admitted  frankly  and  fully  the  difference 
between  sacramental  offices  and  Gospel  preaching,  jiistify- 
ing  the  Episcopal  Church  for  abiding  by  its  own  rules  in 
respect  of  the  former,  while  insisting  that  the,  latter  stands 
on  an  entirely  different  ground  and  is  a  cause  of  needless 
and  gratuitous  offence  to  nou-Episcopalian  Christians.  We 
then  promised  to  take  up  this  subject  in  an  irenic  spirit,  and 
to-day  we  begin  to  approach  it  in  all  charity  and  brotherly 
kindness. 

In  the  same  connection  we  referred  to  a  statement  of 
our  contemporary  tliat  “the  Episcopalians  divide  up  the 
towns  and  cities  geographically  into  parishes,  claiming,  as 
they  do,  to  he  the  sole  body  authorized  by  Jesus  Christ  duly 
to  admmist&r  the  sacraments”  On  this  statement  we  asked 
tlie  Reverend  Dr.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Chris- 
timi  Advocate,  to  “tell  us  when  and  where  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  or  the  Church  of  England,  or  any 
Church  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,”  ever 
made  any  such  claim.  We  hardly  expected  that  question  to 
be  answered,  because  tlie  fact  is  that  no  Episcopal  Church 
has  ever  stultified  itself  by  the  assertion  of  any  such  prepos¬ 
terous  claim;  and  that  is  what  we  expect  to  show'  as  briefly 
as  we  can  in  the  present  paper. 

We  went  further,  however,  by  saying  that  we  did  not 
belie^'e  that  the  very  highest  of  High  Churchmen  w'ould 


deny  any  statement  concerning  the  ministry  of  Presbyterian 
or  Methodist  divines  that  those  divines  themselves  would  be 
w'illing  to  make.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  we 
begin  to-day,  w'e  hope  to  make  this  point  also  entirely  clear, 
and  in  the  meantime  w'e  trust  that  our  Metliodist  friends 
and  our  High  Church  friends  will  keep  their  minds  in  a 
state  of  kindly  and  judicial  suspense. 

The  point  with  which  we  undertake  to  deal  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  the  statement  that  the  Episcopal  Church  claims  to 
be  “the  sole  body  authorized  by  Jesus  Christ  duly  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacraments.”  Of  course  the  burden  of  prov¬ 
ing  this  allegation  rests  upon  liim  w'ho  makes  it,  and  if  the 
proof  is  not  forthcoming  the  charge  falls.  We  do  not  insist, 
however,  on  that  point,  and  there  is  an  excellent  reason  why 
we  ought  not  to  insist  upon  it.  There  are  Episcopalians, 
uarrow'-mindecl,  bigoted,  and  unconsciously  ignorant,  who 
talk  wildly  enough  to  arouse  the  righteous  indignation  of 
all  nou-Episcopalian  Christians,  and,  as  their  audacity  is 
equal  to  their  ignorance,  they  talk  unfathomable  and  un¬ 
founded  nonsense  as  if  it  were  authoritative  truth.  When 
men  of  that  stamp  make  supercilious  assertions  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  which  they  egregiously  misrepresent,  we  can¬ 
not  blame  uon-Episcopalians  for  supposing  that  the  Church 
authorizes  such  statements.  It  is  to  sinful  and  systematic 
folly  of  that  sort  th.at  a  large  amount  of  resentment  of  the 
position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  must  be  fairly  attributed, 
and  not  to  the  wilful  malevolence  of  our  non-Episcopalian 
bretbi*eii.  But  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  Church  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  foolishness  of  indiifiduals. 
We  have  heard  a  Methodist  minister  say  that  he  did  net  care 
whether  a  man  should  be  baptized  with  w'ater  or  ^vith  sand, 
did  not  care,  in  fact,  ^vhether  people  w'ere  baptized  or  not; 
but  the  Methodist  Church  was  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
that  reverend  gentleman’s  theology.  In  like  manner,  it  was 
once  asserted  by  Presbyterian  theologians  that  non-elect  in¬ 
fants  are  damned  eternally;  but  no  Pre.sbyteriau  Church  in 
its  corporate  capacity  %vas  ever  responsible  for  that  fearful 
doctrine.  Just  so  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  xoe  assert,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  neither  the  Church  of 
England  nor  any  other  branch  of  the  Anglican  communion 
has  eve}'  denounced  the  ministry,  or  denied  the  validity  of  the 
saci'aments  of  any  other  Christian  body;  and  w'e  affirm  that 
in  the  wdiole  course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  through  all  the 
ages,  no  Church  has  more  patiently  endured  condemnation 
and  misrepresentation,  or  more  resolutely  abstained  from  con¬ 
demnation  of  Others,  than  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Churches  in  communion  with  her. 

There  is  just  one  apparent  and  whimsical  exception  to 
that  statement.  It  occurs  in  the  Nineteenth  Ai’ticle  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  says;  “As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Antioch  have  erred ;  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome 
hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  li\ang  and  manner  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith.”  We  confess  our  regret 
that  such  a  statement  should  have  been  made  by  any  Church 
concerning  four  other  great  Churches.  It  can  be  no  safe 
article  of  religion  in  any  one  Church  to  believe  in  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  other  Churches.  We  have  no  defence 
to  make  of  that  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Article;  but  w'e  may 
fairly  call  the  attention  of  our  Protestant  brethren  to  the  fact 
that  it  implies  no  offence  to  any  of  them,  and  that,  taken  at 
its  worst,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  scurrility  of  condemna¬ 
tion  and  denunciation  with  which  the  ancient  historic  Church¬ 
es,  and  especially  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  been  assailed  by 
Protestants  of  nearly  every  denomination. 

In  the  tempestuous  times  of  the  Reformation  there  w’as 
another  phrase  in  the  Litany  of  the  Churcli  of  England  wdiich 
breathed  the  temper  of  the  age.  Those  w'ere  the  days  of  Al¬ 
va’s  fearful  massacres  and  Durnings  in  the  Low  Countries, 
of  Torquemada’s  incredible  torturings  and  burnings  in  Spain, 
of  the  ruthless  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew',  of  the  long- 
tiireatened  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  all  of  whicii 
things  were  openly  approved  and  even  ostentatiously  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
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surprlssed  that  the  English  Litany  should  then  contain  the 
supplication:  “From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detes¬ 
table  enormities,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.”  When  those  try¬ 
ing  times  passed,  that  supplication  ceased  to  be  used,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  Church  of  England  has  uttered  no 
word  of  eondemuatioii  even  against  Rome.  How  Borne  has 
vilified  the  Church  of  England  there  is  no  need  to  tell,  nor 
need  we  recount  the  absurdities  of  fable  that  Roman  authors 
have  condescended  to  ply  against  her.  Our  point  is  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  never  at  any  time  reciprocated  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  when,  within  the  past  few  years,  a  weil- 
meauiag  pope,  misled  a  foolish  curia,  had  the  indiscretion 
to  make  an  illogical,  unhistoricai,  and  self-contradictory  at¬ 
tack  on  Anglican  Orders,  the  answer  of  the  two  English 
^Archbishops  was  a  model  of  dignified  argument  and  Chris¬ 
tian  reserve. 

The  docti’inal  standards  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  nowhere 
else ;  and  that  Book  contains  not  one  word  lohich  malevolence 
itself  could  construe  into  the  semblance  of  an  accusation  of 
any  kind  against  any  body  of  Christians,  or  its  niinisters,  or 
the  validity  of  its  sacraments.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  retains  that  order  of  the  ministry  which 
was  universal  througliout  Christendom  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  that  order  she  has  not  departed,  and  she  will 
not  depart.  But  she  has  never  pretended  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  those  who  have  departed  from  it,  nor  has  she  ever  asserted 
or  implied  that  their  ministry  or  their  sacraments  are  invalid. 
That  is  the  fact,  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we 
regard  it  as  a  fact  of  wliich  her  members  have  some  reason 
to  be  proud. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  e\ddeuce  we 
have  to  offer  is  merely  negative.  It  is  much,  indeed,  to  be 
able  to  show  that  the  Anglican  communion  has  abstained 
from  controversial  denunciations,  for  surely  she  has  had 
large  provocations,  which  our  non-Episcopalian  brethren 
ought  not  altogether  to  forget.  Nearly  every  Noncon¬ 
formist  Church  in  England  had  its  origin  in  some  conten¬ 
tion  against  the  National  Church,  not  because  the  National 
Church  expelled  those  who  criticised  it,  but,  because  when 
unable  to  control  it,  they  departed  fi-om  it,  nearly  always 
with  a  flood  of  bitter  words.  And  the  humiliating  thing  is 
this,  that,  if  the  same  thing  were  to  be  done  again,  the  same 
men  would  now  be  ashamed  to  break  of!  from  the  Church  of 
their  baptism  for  the  tii^ual  causes  in  which  most  of  those 
divisions  had  their  origin. 

Of  positive  proofs  we  shall  offer  only  three,  one  of  them 
drawn  from  England  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
the  second  from  America  shortly  after  the  Revolution  of 
1776,  the  third  recent  and  more  widely  representative  than 
either  of  the  others. 

1 .  When  William  IIL  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  1688,  an  address  to  him  was  drawn  up  by  the  English 
Bishops  in  convocation,  thanking  the  king  for  the  zeal  which 
he  had  shown  “for  the  Protestant  religion  in  general  and 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular.”  Now,  we  may  just 
as  well  confess  the  fact  that  English  people  have  never  liked 
tlie  name  “Protestant”  to  be  applied  to  tlieir  Church,  with 
which,  indeed,  it  had  no  original  connection.  So,  when  the 
addi-ess  of  the  English  Bishops  was  sent  down  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  clergy  for  their  concurrence,  tlie  clergy  struck 
out  that  word.  The  Bishops  gave  their  reasons  for  insist¬ 
ing  upon  it;  and,  as  a  compromise,  the  address  was  changed 
so  as  to  thank  the  king  “for  the  honor,  peace,  advantages, 
and  establishment  of  -the  Church  of  England;  whereby  ^ve 
doubt  not  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  all  other 
Protestant  Churches,  which  is  dear  to  us,  will  be  the  better 
secured.”  That  phraseology  justly  represented  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  own  synodical  convocation  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  English  Reformation  be¬ 
gan,  and  no  word  inconsistent  therewith  lias  ever  been  syn- 
odicaUy  uttered  from  that  day  to  this. 

2.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Preface  to  the  American  Book 


of  Common  Prayer  in  whicii  we  read  the  following: — 
“When  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  these  American 
States  became  independent  with  respect  to  civil  government,  their 
ecclesiastical  independence  was  necessarily  included;  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  denominations  of  Christians  in  these  States  were 
left  at  full  and  equal  liberty  to  model  and  organize  their  respective 
Churches  and  forms  of  worship  and  discipline,  in  such  manner 
as  they  might  judge  most  convenient  for  their  future  prosperity.” 

What  trace  or  flavor  of  insolent  pretension  is  there  in 
that  pronouncement?  Is  the  word  denomination  derogatory 
to  any  one?  Then  the  American  Episcopal  Church  counts 
itself  one  of  the  denominations.  Is  the  word  Chwi'ch  a  word 
of  dignity?  The  American  Episcopalians  courteously  refer 
to  the  Churches  of  other  denominations  in  the  same  terms 
as  to  their  own. 

3.  Finally,  ought  not  our  non-Episcopaliau  brethren  to 
give  cheerful  consideration  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  four  great 
conferences  of  Anglican  Bishops  at  Lambeth,  while  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  has  always  attached  to  the  subject  of  reunion  with 
our  non-Episcopalian  brethren,  not  one  syllable  of  dispar¬ 
agement,  or  of  anything  else  than  deep  brotherly  affection 
for  them,  has  ever  been  uttered  by  any  member  of  those 
great  assemblies? 

We  think,  then,  that  we  may  claim  that  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  to  say  that  “Episcopalians,”  (that  is,  the  Episcopal 
Church),  either  in  the  establishment  of  geographical  parishes 
or  in  any  other  way,  has  ever  claimed  that  it  is  “the  sole  body 
authorized  by  Jesus  Clirist  duly  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments.” 
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A  Great  Pioneer  Bishop. 

The  Life  of  Philander  Chase.  First  Bishop  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  Found¬ 
er  of  Kenyon  and  Juhilee  Colleges.  By  his  Grnnddutighier  Liuira  Chase 
Smith.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

The  simple  aud  unpretentious  style  in  which  Mrs.  Smith 
has  chosen  to  tell  the  story  of  her  illustrious  grandfather’s  stren¬ 
uous  and  devoted  life  is  well  adapted  to  her  purpose.  Philander 
Chase  goes  down  to  history  as  one  of  the  sturdiest  worthies 
of  the  Episcopal  ('hurch  in  America.  Of  pure  English  stock, 
with  a  genealogy  that  can  be  traced  back  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bt.  Slary,  Chesham  (Chaseham) ,  iu  Euglaud,  aud  which 
shows  his  aucestors  to  have  been  gentlemen  entitled  to  bear  coat 
armor,  Aquila  Chase  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  iu 
America  iu  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Fourth 
in  descent  from  Aquila  came  Dudley  Chase,  who  married  Allace 
Corbett  of  Mendon  iu  1733;  aud  Philander  Chase,  the  future 
bishop,  was  the  lifteeuth  aud  youngest  child  of  that  prolific 
couple.  He  was  born  iu  Coruish,  New  Hampshire,  December 
14, 1775.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Chase  family  had 
parted  with  their  Church  of  England  traditions  long  before 
Philauder’s  birth,  aud  his  father,  Dudley,  was  a  deacon  among 
the  Congregatioualists.  Four  of  his  sous  who  had  been  educated 
at  Dartmouth  had  entered  secular  professions,  and  it  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  Deacon  Chase  that  Philander  should  become  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  With  that  intention  the  bey  entered 
Dartmouth  iu  1791,  though  rather  in  compliance  with  his  fath¬ 
er’s  wish  than  because  of  any  personal  desire  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  chanced  to  light  upon  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  aud  from  that  day  on,  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  was  changed.  He  studied  the  book,  became  a  con¬ 
vinced  aud  iutsiligent  Prayer  Book  Churchman,  and  communi¬ 
cated  his  new  views  to  his  father’s  family  aud  friends,  with  the 
remarkable  result  that,  instead  of  repairing  the  meeting  house 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  attend,  and  iu  which  his 
father  and*  his  grandfather  had  held  office  as  deacons,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  puli  it  down  and  build  an  Episcopal  church  iu  its 
place.  That  such  a  result  should  have  been  brought  about  by 
a  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  is  certainly  remark¬ 
able.  Having  passed  through  Dartmouth,  young  Chase,  clad 
in  homespun,  made  his  way  to  Albany  aud  introduced  himself 
to  the  Rev.  Uv.  Ellison,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  as  an  aspirant  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  immediately  set  to  work  as  a  lay  reader, 
and  taught  school  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  married,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York  City,  by 
Bishop  ProvooBt.  Without  delay  he  set  out  on  his  long  life  as  a 
missionary,  beginning  in  the  northern  aud  western  parts  of 
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New  York,  making  long  journeys  through  the  wilderness,  or¬ 
ganizing  parishes,  visiting  tribes  of  Indians,  and  of  course  en¬ 
during  much  hardship,  to  say  nothing  of  long  and  frequent 
separations  from  his  family.  After  takiog  priest’s  orders  in 
1799,  he  was  appointed  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  few 
“Protestants”  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  congregation.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Christ  Chureh,. 
while  making  the  greater  part  of  his  support  by  school  teach- 
ien  remarkable,  but  -bis  duty 


cliued  tc-guess  that  the  Bishop’s  love  of  command  may  have 
made  him  a  rather  difticult  person  to  gat  on  with.  At  any  rate, 
his  right  of  absolute  control  in  the  seminary  was  disputed; 
he  resigned  his  place,  and  with  it  his  bishopric,  and  went  out 
once  more  into  the  wilderness  to  settle  in  Michigan.  After  a 
while  he  was  elected  first  Bishop  of  Illinois,  and  once  again  he 
v.'ent  to  England  to  raise  means  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  mmistry.  His  success  was  less  than  it  had  been  on  the 
form^eccasion;  yet  he  purchased  2,500  acres  of  land  in  Peoria 


ing.  His  success  seems  to  hav^ . . . . .  r.  ,,  t* 

to  bis  family,  especially  in  thp  education  of  his  sons,  and  ther  CojHity  and  there  began  the  erection  of  Jubilee  College,  it  was 
longing  of  Mra.  Chase  to  rsjoi/ her  children  who  were  studyin^^^^-er  equal  to  Kenyon ;  and  yet  in  1845  it  bad  fifty  students, 
at  the  North,  recjuired  him  ti  leave  that  field.  Accordingly  with  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  future.  From  that  time  on 
went  to  Hartford,  there  takihg  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Chm'ch;  the  Bishop’s  life  moved  in  comparative  quiet;  and  in  1852,  after 
but  the  missionary  impulseiand  perhaps  something  of  t£s  ad-  .a  sev^e  accid^t  and  a  very  short  illness,  he  entered  into  rest  at 
venturous  spirit  of  the  pioi^er,  moved  Mm  to  go  once  more  into  tjhe  a^  of  sev^ty-seven. 
the  wilderness.  This  tim^  bis  field  od[ig.bor  \yas  Ohio,  where 
his  missionary  journeys  were  once  mort  .re'E^ewi^d  on  the  same 
scale  as  before  in  WesteniNew  York.*  but‘,no>v  he  bought  a 
farm  at  Worthington,  andlthere  he  was  spoil  rejoined;  by  Mrs. 

Chase.  That  excellent  woman  had  long  been  suirering  from 
consumption.  In  1818  sh^  died  at  AVorthington:  Presently 


Pioneer  Missionary. 


afterwards  a  primary  convention  of 


Bibcese  of  Ohio  being 
its  Ijjst  bishop.  On  pro- 


’enti( 

called,  Philander  Chase  was\elect( 
ceediug  to  Philadelphia  to  be  ctms^rated,  he  was  astounded  to 
learn  that  slanderous  aspersious  of  his  moral  character  were  in 
circulation.  He  was  not  the  man  to  retire  before  an  attack  ol 
that  kind.  He  demanded  an  examination  before  the  General 
Convention,  if  no  other  means  of  refuting  his  accusers  could  be 
found.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  tribunal  competent  to 
make  an  investigation  in  such  a  case.  “Then,”  said  Mr.  Chase, 
“I  request  a  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  and  stand 
pledged  that  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  will  demand  the  same;  for  it 
seems  unreasonable  that  a  bishop-elect  of  any  diocese  should, 
by  reason  of  agitation  attecting  his  character,  be  sacrificed  for 
want  of  a  proper  tribuna!  before  whom  he  can  meet  his  accusers 
and  repel  their  charges.”  The  Standing  Committee  (of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  we  understand  it)  took  the  matter  in  hand,  Bishop 
White  being  present  at  every  meeting,  and  the  vindication  of 
Chase  was  complete.  The  nature  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  him  is  not  now  known,  but  they  are  believed  to 
have  related  to  his  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a  negro  slave  while 
resident  in  New  Orleans,  the  fact  being  that  Chase  had  treated 
the  negro  with  rather  rare  generpsiby. 

Back  to  his  Western  diocese  he  now  proceeded  on  horseback, 
held  his  first  diocesan  visitation,  met  his  convention  in  1819,  and 
divided  his  immense  jurisdiction  into  sections  for  more  efficient 
work.  Then  he  married  again,  and  so,  amid  toil  and  poverty,  he 
went  about  doing  all  that  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  do  with¬ 
out  money,  without  men,  and  without  the  means  to  employ 
men  in  the  great  work  of  the  ministry. 

After  mature  deliberation  Chase  concluded  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  go  on  in  that  far  Western  field  unless  he  could 
find  some  means  to  raise  up  a  ministry  that  would  stay  there 
after  ordination.  Every  attempt  to  get  help  from  the  East  had 
failed.  Every  attempt  to  provide  means  for  missionary  work 
had  also  failed.  Chase  resolved  to  seek  for  means  elsewhere, 
and  he  planned  a  visit  to  England  for  that  purpose.  If  we  may 
trust  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Smith,  he  encountered  a  bitter  and 
remorseless  antagonism  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Hobart  of  New 
York,  wlio  not  only  opposed  the  plan  of  raising  up  Western 
young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Ohio,  but  pursued 
Bishop  Chase  when  on  his  mission  to  England  with  accusation 
and  evil  surmisings  in  various  fonris,  by  which  the  object  of  his 
mission  was  nearly  wrecked.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
Bishop  Hobart  could  have  countenanced,  and  much  more  dllfi- 
cult  to  believe  that  he  could  haveset  in  operation,  so  remorseless 
and  unchristian  a  persecution.  On  that  part  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
story  we  should  like  more  information — or  less.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  the  hostility  to  (’base  seems  to  have  overleaped  it¬ 
self,  and  he  won  many  friends  whose  names  he  afterwards  en¬ 
shrined  as  names  of  honor  for  all  time  in  the  institutions  which 
be  planted  and  naiiied  after  them. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  him,  and  when 
his  success  was  assured  be  was  blandly  notified  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him  would  be  withdrawn  on  condition  that  he  would 
give  one-third  of  the  moneys  collected  to  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Y'ork.  The  Bishop  declined  the  offer  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Ohio  to  establish  the  institutions  which  still  survive 
as  the  monuments  of  his  self-sacrificing  labors.  A  tract  of  land 
was  secured  and  called  by  the  name  of  Gambler.  The  college 
was  named  for  Lord  Kenyon;  Bexley  Hall  honored  a  third  of 
his  friends;  and  Eosse  Chapel  is  still  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Rosse.  All  these  buildings  were  constructed  in  the  most 
solid  fashion;  but  the  Bishop's  palace  continued  to  be  a  rather 
poor  log  house  of  a  few  rooms,  ill-lighted  and  entirely  unadorned. 
So  the  work  was  begun  and  brought  to  a  fairly  successful 
termination.  But  Chase’s  success  for  the  Church  soon  became 
a  fai  ure  for  himself.  Dissensions  sprung  up;  and  we  are  in 


An  Apostle  of  tho 'Wilderness,  .lames  Lloyd  Breck,  D.D.  Uls  Mlssloua  and 
Ills  Schools.  By  Tlftodore  I.  Holcombe.  B.U.  New  York;  Thomas  Whltlnker. 

It  is  a  gracefu}\thing  in  Mr.  Holcombe,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Nashotab  Sliss^n  colony,  to  write  this  simple  and  pleasing 
biography  of  its  devoted  founder,  James  Lloyd  Breck.  Breck 
was  still  a  student  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  when 
Bishop  Kemper  weutthere  and  made  his  appeal  for  men  to  help 
him  in  bis  work  for  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  great  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  Northwest.  Eight  men  responded,  but  only  four  re¬ 
mained  steadfast.  One  of  the  four  withdrew  in  obedience  to 
his  bishop’s  counseL’^^  There  remained  only  Breck,  Hobart,  and 
Adams,  and  it  was  by  these  that  Nashotab  House  was  estab¬ 
lished.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  minute  detail  of  the 
events  which  followed  this  venture  of  faith,  and  without  such 
details  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
long  end  self-denying  labors  of  these  young  men.  Breck  him¬ 
self  the  writer  of  this  notice  never  knew,  but  he  did  know 
Adams,  and  Cole,  and  Lewis  Kemper,  and  Hugh  Miller  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  others  who  bore  more  or  less  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  work  at  Nashotab  either  then  or  afterwards.  To  every  mao 
his  due.  None  of  them  would  have  denied  for  one  moment 
that  Breck  was  the  very  strength  and  life  of  their  enterprise. 
His  was  the  forming  mind;  his  the  broad  back  that  would  not 
even  bend  under  the  heavy  burdens  it  assumed;  his  the  courage 
that  faced  all  obstacles  with  an  unfaltering  front,  and  that  car¬ 
ried  all  responsibilities  with  apparent  ease.  For  all  that,  and 
partly  because  of  all  that,  Breck  was  not  always  an  easy  man 
to  get  on  with.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  own 
ideals,  his  own  judgment  of  the  way  to  realize  them,  and  his 
own  methods  of  discipline.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  these 
should  always  be  accepted  by  his  associates,  and  Breck  never 
knew  how  to  yield  even  a  fraction  for  the  sake  of  winning  the 
whole.  It  was  not  long  before  Hobart  left  the  mission  to  return 
to  the  East.  Adams  w'as  never  in  sympathy  with  Break’s  idea 
of  making  the  mission  a  “Religious  House,”  that  is,  a  quasi 
monastic  institution.  He  preferred  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
the  prophets,  which  it  afterwards  became.  But  while  he  differed 
from  his  associates  not  only  in  that  matter,  but  in  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  there  was  never  anything  but  kindness  between  those 
two  meu.JMr.  Holcombe  describes  the  life  of  Nashotab  in  1848, 
when  it  bad  thirty-four  students,  tv/elve  of  them  candidates  for 
orders,  and  the  remainder  in  the  collegiate  department.  It  was 
in  a  matter  of  discipline  that  the  final  rupture  came,  in  18o9, 
when  a  student  was  expelled  for  insubordination.  The  faculty 
was  so  small  that  two  members  were  a  quorum.  When  the  case 
of  this  student  came  up,  Breck  and  Adams  were  the  quorum. 
Breck  voted  for  expulsion,  Adams  against  it.  Then  Breck 
claimed  the  right  to  a  casting  vote,  and  the  dismissal  was  com¬ 
plete.  When  the  time  came  for  the  man  to  leave,  Breck  gave 
orders  that  no  one  should  assist  him  to  get  his  baggage  off  to 
the  stage  road  a  third  of  a  mile  away.  This  was  a  needless 
hardship,  as  there  was  not  even  a  wheelbarrow  available  to  carry 
the  man’s  trunks. '  The  students  rebelled,  and  in  a  body  accom¬ 
panied  the  man  as  he  retired,  insisting  one  after  another  on  car¬ 
rying  his  trunk  for  him.  It  was  impossible  to  expel  the  whole 
school  even  for  this  open  insubordination ;  but  Breck  resigned 
and  prepared  to  enter  on  his  next  adventure.  Bo  he  pushed  his 
way  four  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  to  found  his  associate 
mission  in  Bt.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Then  he  founded  his  first  In¬ 
dian  mission,  then  another,  and  these  were  the  beginning  of 
that  great  work  on  account  of  which  Bishop  Whipple  after¬ 
wards  bore  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians  in  the  North¬ 
west.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  Break’s  most  devoted  asso¬ 
ciates,  who  died  in  consequence  of  exposure,  was  a  brother  of 
the  very  student  whom  Breck  had  expelled  from  Nashotah,  and 
the  man  who  was  thus  expelled  died  of  a  fever  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  while  nursing  his  brother.  If  Breck  had  done  nothing 
more  than  to  bring  Eumegahbowh,  “The  Good  Indian,”  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
bis  labors  would  have  been  richly  rewarded;  but  this  was  only 


Reconciliation  and  Recognition”. — Much 
ink  has  been  used  and  much  breath  expended 
in  writing  and  talking  about  unity.  Too  often 
the  idea  of  unity  is  one-sided.  These  words 
of  Bishop  Doane  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  have  the  right  ring  : — 

Bishop  Ooane,  speaking  in  St.  BartholOEnew's  last 
Tuesday,  said,  with  evident  sincerity  and  deep  feeling  : 
"For  one,  I  welcome  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my 
hopes  the  growing  spirit  in  the  Church  to-day  of 
reconciliation  and  of  recognition.  The  day  is  post  and 
gone,  it  seems  to  me,  when  men  cannot  be  sure  that 


they  ate  asserting  truth  unless  they  do  it  in  the  way 
of  denying  and  denouncing  error,  or  when  the  only 
satisfactory  assurance  of  what  one  possesses  himseSf 
is  found  in  declaring  that  some  one  else  does  not 
possess  it. 

“When  unity  is  won  it  will  be.  not  by  pride  in 
apostolic  succession,  but  by  the  humbleness  of  the 
apostolic  spirit,  not  by  insistence  upon  catholicity  as 
meaning  merely,  what  it  does  in  part,  an  unbroken 
hold  upon  the  authority  of  the  past,  but  meaning  still 
more,  the  univeisalness  of  full  sympathy  with  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  a  larger  outlook  upon  the  wide 
future  of  ihe  wide  world — not  by  the  denial  of  grace  in 
sacraments  not  ministered  by  men  episcopally  ordained, 
but  by  manifestations  of  the  holiness  which  the  grace 
of  these  sacraments  breeds  in  ourselves.” 
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known  of  Bishop  Gore’s  books  must  be 
given  in  full. 

"Now  it  was  from  this  quality — which 
though  not  universal,  was  certainly  very 
prevalent — of  a  sentimental  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  Charles  and  Laud,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  his  fel¬ 
lows  came  to  set  men  free.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  now  re¬ 
printed  are  almost  unique  in  the  history 
of  commentaries,  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken.  But  seldom  before  this  has 
any  scholar  of  the  first  rank  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  so  as  to  be  understanded 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  average  man  of 
sense  can  read  Dr.  Gore’s  commentary 
with  profit.  So  with  another  book  here 
noticed — that  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
We  do  not  say  it  is  a  great  book,  but  we 
do  say  it  represents  an  extraordinarily 
valuable  idea — 'that  of  getting  into  the 
head,  not  of  the  clergy  or  the  especially 
religious,  but  of  any  moderately  intelli¬ 
gent  person,  that  our  Lord  really  did 
mean  something  by  what  He  said;  that 
the  Christian  faith  makes  serious  de¬ 
mands  upon  its  followers,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  and  that  it  in  no  way  means  that 
they  can  enjoy  high  dividends  without 
considering  how  they  are  earned. 

"That  brings  us  to  another  characteristic 
of  the  new  movement — its  insistence  on 
social  justice.  Nothing  has  more  irritated 
certain  Churchmen,  whose  allegiance  to 
the  Establishment  is  strictly  conditional 
on  its  being  what  Burke  desired  it  to  be, 
a  ‘bulwark  of  property,’  than  the  claim 
of  Dr.  Gore.  According  to  him,  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  if  not  hound  to  any  special  political 
views,  is  bound  very  strongly  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  secure  justice  for  all; 
the  Christian  ideal  of  brotherhood,  which 
begins  in  the  sacraments,  does  not  end 
there,  but  goes  out  into  the  workshop  and 

the  counting-house;  and  no  Christian  Is 

worthy  of  the  name  who  merely  enjoys 
’the  good  things  of  life’  without  think¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  ‘disinherited.’ 
The  attitude  of  Dr.  Gore  in  these  works, 
of  Canon  Scott-Kolland  and  others,  would 
have  made  men  like  Hurrell  Froude  or 
his  greater  pupil  shiver,  and  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  Keble  and  to 
many  of  the  older  Tractarians. 

"The  Body  of  Christ  Is,  with  certain 
other  utterances  of  Dr.  Gore,  a  landmark 
in  another  direction.  We  do  not  here  dis¬ 
cuss  the  niceties  of  Eucharistic  doctrine, 
although  we  may  be  permitted,  upon  a  re¬ 
reading,  to  state  that  the  bishop’s  book 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  ablest  which  even 
he  has  written.  But  both  this  book  and 
the  famous  essay  on  ^Inspiration’  are  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  totally  different  intellectual 
attitude  from  that  of  Tractarianism.  For 
the  modern  mind  and  all  its  works 
Froude  and  Keble  had  nothing  but  hatred 
and  contempt.  Mark  Pattiscn  remarked 
how  different  the  Church  of  England 
might  have  been  if  Newman  had  only  been 
able  to  read  German,  and  the  aim  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  v/as  ‘for  tradition,  the 
whole  of  tradition,  and  nothing  hut  tradi¬ 
tion.’  As  we  said  before,  the  really  orig¬ 
inal  thought  in  the  movement  burst  its 
bonds  and  found  refuge  only  in  another 
‘obedience.’  But  Dr.  Gore,  even  here  in 
his  examination  of  the  central  doctrine 
(as  some  would  think  it)  of  his  school, 
has  treated  it  with  a  freedom  and  appeal 
to  men’s  sense  of  the  fit  and  reasonable 
which  produced  in  some  quarters  a  pro¬ 
test.  The  attempt,  whether  successful  or 
not,  of  Dr.  Gore  is  an  attempt  to  garner 
all  the  results  of  modern  research,  face 
carefully  the  conclusions  of  critics,  and 
be  afraid  of  nothing.  In  the  dissertation 
on  ‘The  Virgin  Birth’  tl^s  quality  comes 
out  most  eminently.  We  cannot,  in  this 
journal,  discuss  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Gore’s 
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views;/  the  point  is  that  he  does  not  de¬ 
fend  them  merely  by  the  appeal  to  au¬ 
thority,  but  subjects  them  to  a  rigorous 
cross-examination,  and  retains  only  what 
he  deems  ample  evidence  cau  establish. 

‘‘These,  then,  are  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  neo-Gatholic  movement  of 
which  these  books  are  the  symbol  and  the 
expression.  While  eminently  learned,  the 
writer  is  eminently  popular.  To  him  the 
Christian  faith  has  to  come  to  all  men, 
and  he  will  not  entrench  himself  in  the 
exclusive  position  of  the  older  aristocrats 
of  erudition.  Secondly,  to  him  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  brotherhood  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  faith;  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
till  men  who  profess  that  faith  realize  a 
little  on  earth  of  the  communion  of 
saints,  until  they  act  throughout  their 
lives  on  the  principles  of  fraternity, 
which,  proclaimed  in  church,  they  com¬ 
monly  ignore  the  moment  they  have  got 
outside  its  doors.  Lastly,  he  claims,  right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
not  the  negation,  but  the  perfection,  of 
culture  rightly  understood;  that  it  is  in 
no  sense  hostile  to  scientific  inquiry  or  to 
historical  research;  and  that  traditional 
views,  even  where  they  seem  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  interests,  must  al¬ 
ways  be  surrendered  if  they  are  proved  by 
investigation  to  rest  on  insecure  founda¬ 
tions. 

"These  three  points— (1)  the  popularity, 
in  the  true  sense,  of  the  Christian  appeal; 
(2)  the  reality  of  the  Christian  code 
throughout  the  whole  social  and  economic 
life;  (3)  the  welcome  of  all  that  is  endur¬ 
ing  in  the  work  of  science  and  culture, 
and  the  belief  that  they  find  their  true 
ground  only  in  faith — are  the  distinctive 
features  of  these  books,  and  the  real  lever¬ 
age  of  the  movement  with  which  Dr.  Gore 
is  identified.” 


A  Statement  and  an 
Inquiry. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  B.  SARGENT,  O.H.C. 

The  General  Convention  has  adjourned 
and,  so  far  as*  its  voice  is  concerned,  we 
have  three  years  of  silence  before  us — ^tc 
remember  and  to  think.  For  we  cannot 
forget — although  some  would  have  us  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  harmless  bit  of  legislation — 
that  the  Convention  at  Richmond  has  left 
us  the  legacy  of  the  open  pulpit.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  question  sanely-  and  with  due 
allowance  for  what  it  meant  to  some  of' 
its  supporters — others  have  told  us  plain¬ 
ly  how  comprehensively  it  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted— ^hat  the  canon  is  restrictive,  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  regulative,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  new  possible  and  lawful  for  any 
priest,  acting  under  the  authority  of  his 
diocesan,  to  admit  to  his  pulpit  any  man 
he  will,  to  deliver  any  message  he  may. 
The  person  so  invited  and  he  indeed  a 
•'Christian  man”;  but  how  embracing  the 
term!  A  papal  Ablegate?  A  Swedenbor- 
gian?  A  Unitarian?  A  Christian  Scientist? 
Why  not?  In  the  language  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  deputy  of  the  Lower  House,  “we 
cannot  deny  that  other  Christians  than  we 
have  the  godly  quality.  If  they  have  any 
message  let  us  have  it.”  Again,  we  may 
say,  and  maybe  correctly,  that  the  canon 
must  be  tested  by  its  results,  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  in  most  cases  an  enactment 
to  control  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  which  the  laity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  thought  to  possess— nothing 
more.  And,  again,  we  reply  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  has  formally  committed  her¬ 
self  to  the  principle  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  if  a  parish  priest  and  his  bishop 
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SO  determine,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
teacher  of  religion,  be  he  schismatic  or 
heretic  or  semi-infidel,  the  one  requisite 
being  that  he  call  himself  a  Christian 
man.  This  may  not  frequently  happen, 
but  it  is  possible  in  any  case,  probable  in 
some,  and  if  this  messenger  of  "the  godly 
quality”  deliver  his  "message"  to  the  sub¬ 
verting  of  the  faith  of  his  heavers,  he 
can  be  neither  suspended  nor  brought  to 
trial;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  be  asked 
la  again.  The  canon  provides  nothing  re¬ 
strictive  or  regulative  for  this  authorized 
teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  nor  does  it 
restrict  or  regulate  the  bishop  who  au¬ 
thorizes  him.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
case  of  laymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
speaking  in  the  services  is  not  under  con-  . 
sideration  in  this  article.  Upon  that  ques¬ 
tion  there  is,  and  may  be,  a  proper  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion. 

If  it  were  a  mere  principle,  a  theory  of 
what  may  happen,  there  would  be  com-  • 
paratively  little  to  say,  except  that  the 
principle  is  a  bad  one.  At  this  time,  with 
questioning  upon  many  Ups.  and  a  pro¬ 
found  disquiet  in  many  hearts,  we  shall 
do  well  to  consider  what  we  may  estimate 
as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  canon 
from  the  practice  of  some,  and  especially 
of  some  in  authority.  It  is  a  time  for 
plain  speaking;  therefore  we  will  speak 
with  the  utmost  plainness.  Clergy  and 
laity  are  asking,  Wha/t?  and.  What  next? 
Will  somebody  speak  out  loud  and  give 
an  honest  answer?  The  canon  Is  proving 
a  strain  upon  the  loyalty  of  this  man  and 
that;  if  they  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is, 
let  them  be  reassured. 

Here  is  what  we  have,  on  most  excellent 
authority,  and  what  we  have  to  reckon 
with  in  the  survey  before  us: 

(1)  In  The  Spirit  of  Missions  three 
years  ago,  cur  missionary  bishop  in  Porto 
Rico  has  indicated  the  temper  in  which 
we  are  to  go  about  to  accompUsli  the  fu¬ 
ture  'federation  of  Churches.  A't  the  open¬ 
ing  service  of  the  new  church  building  at 
San  Juan,  he  tells  us: 

"I  bad  invited  our  Christian  friends  cf 
other  communions,  and  they  helped  us  to 
rejoice.  Representative  ministers  of  the? 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Lutheran  de¬ 
nominations  were  seated  in  the  choir,  and 
spoke  kind  words  of  neighborly  felicita;- 
tion.” 

Interpret  this  apparently  simple  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  light  of  the  report  made  in 
the  same  copy  of  this  magazine  (June, 
1904)  of  the  work  at  Ponce,  and  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  just  to  regard  the  bishop’s  action, 
whatever  element  of  benevolence  may 
originally  have  entered  into  the  invita¬ 
tion,  as  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge.  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  comments  as  follows: 

"This  Ponce  vestry  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  many  different  elements  it 
contains.  In  point  of  Churchmanship  its 
members  represent  everything  from  ‘ultra 
ritualistic  to  ultra  low.’  In  addition  it 
contains  a  Methodist,  a  Lutheran  and  a 
Presbyterian.  The  Ponce  church,  there¬ 
fore,  promises  to  be  a  strong  centre  of 
Church  unity.” 

If  the  very  natural  and  reasonable  in¬ 
terpretation  put  upon  the  event  and  the 
language  given  above  be  a  mistaken  one, 
it  is  equally  natural  and  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  bishop,  or  the  young  mis¬ 
sionary  who  may  have  been  carried  away 
for  the  time  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prop¬ 
aganda.  would  have  given  us  the  proper 
explanation.  The  writer  will  most  cheer¬ 
fully,  upon  this  point  or  any  other  made 
in  his  paper,  retract  anything  or  all  he 
says,  if  the  persons  concerned  will  make 
a  public  disavowal  of  the  actions  reported 
of.  or  the  intentions  imputed  to,  them. 

(2)  Our  bishop  in  the  Philippines 
seems  to  have  delivered  his  mind  at 
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Richmond  with  singular  forcefulness  and 
directness.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  he 
kept  nothing  back,  but  let  his  hearers 
have  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  of  his 
policy  in  the  Islands.  It  would  be  easy  to 
misinterpret  these  words  spoken  at  one  of 
the  missionary  sessions,  or  to  make  them 
mean  more  than  they  were  meant  to  ex¬ 
press  by  the  speaker;  It  is  not  difBcult  to 
understand  the  bishop  himself  or  the 
animus  of  his  efforts,  for  he  speaks  and 
acts  in  the  open — a  policy  to  be  both  com¬ 
mended  and  desired.  He  speaks  his  whole 
mind  and  it  is  all  au  s^rieux  with  Dr. 
Brent.  As  regards  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines,  the  bishop  is 
only  for  “proselyting”  when  it  is  “per¬ 
missible,”  but  he  Is  always  "for  Church 
unity”;  therefore 

"I  have  long  since  given  up  asking  men 
to  what  Church  they  belong.  I  take  it 
they  are  Christians  doing  their  duty,  and 
that  is  all  that  I  demand.  And  I  say  that 
until  we  bring  our  prejudices  to  God  and 
ask  Him  to  tone  them  down,  even  if  It 
means  to  destroy  them,  Christian  unity 
Is  an  impossibility.” 

Consistently  with  this  state  of  principle, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  again  the 
wedge  of  practice  in  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of 
the  Union  Seminary,  and  accepted  by  him, 
to  deliver  his  course  of  lectures,  intended 
to  Interpret  Christianity  to  the  Oriental 
mind,  in  the  Manila  cathedral.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  Dr.  Lloyd,  arrived  at 
Manila  in  time  to  hear  the  concluding  lec¬ 
ture  and  “rejoices  in  this  proof  of  the 
practical  and  inclusive  character  of  our 
work  in  the  Philippines.” 

(3)  It  is  not  more  than  a  month  or  two 
since  a  learned  and  devoted  priest  in  the 
foreign  mission  field,  a  man  of  mature 
years  and  sober  judgment,  in  character 
of  unquestioned  .  sincerity  and  charity, 
warned  us  of  an  ominous  affair  in  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  Shanghai.  Here  it  is  not  the 
open  pulpit  that  is  the  Immediate  issue, 
but  we  may  expect  it  fb  follow  hard  upon. 
All  who  wish  to  do  so  can  tead  for  them¬ 
selves  in.  The  Spirit  of  Missions  for 
August  of  this  year,  the  report  of  the 
Morrison  Centenary  Conference  in  China. 
We  must  read  it  carefully  to  see  what  is 
on  foot.  The  language  may  fairly  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  represent  what  is,  whether  with 
full  consciousness  to  themselves  or  net 
one  cannot  attempt  to  say,  working  in  the 
minds  of  our  missionaries: 

“Missionaries  of  all  creeds,  and,  as  one 
of  the  good  Baptist  brethren  told  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  denomination,  of  no  creed 
(sic)  at  all  and  of  perhaps  every  nation¬ 
ality  in  the  world  where  the  reforined 
Christianity  is  to  he  found,”  were  In  at¬ 
tendance.  It  is  im'pcssible,  in  reading  the 
report  of  this  conference,  not  to  believe 
that  the  Bishop  o!  Shanghai  and  the 
clergy  of  our  Churdh  who  were  present 
deliberately  determined,  for  the  time,  to 
sink  all  differences  of  faith  as  of  but 
secondary  Importance,  and  that  they  for¬ 
mally  committed  themselves  to  some  sort 
of  policy  of  interdenominationalism  in 
which  historic  Christianity  and  the  faith 
of  the  undivided  Church  must  occupy  a 
subordinate  place.  For  while  they  “frank¬ 
ly  recognize  that  we  differ  as  to  methods 
of  administration  and  Church  govern¬ 
ment,”  it  was  specifically  admitted  that 
"this  conference,”  composed  of  "mission¬ 
aries  of  all  creeds,”  or  none,  "holds  firmly 
the  primitive  apostolic  faith,  .  .  .  leaves 
confessional  questions  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Chinese  Church  for  future  considera¬ 
tion;  yet  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  doctrinal  symbols,  history,  work 
and  character,  we  gladly  recognize  our¬ 
selves  as  already  one  body,  teach¬ 
ing  one  way  of  eternal  life,  and  call- 
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ing  men  into  one  holy  fellowship,  and 
as  one  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Christian  faith.”  This  is  “the 
form  in  which  the  conference  finally  re¬ 
corded  its  convictions.”  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  point  to  which  attention 
is  here  called  Is  not  that  Christian  people 
of  various  Churches  or  sects  met  together 
in  a  pagan  land  to  learn  from  one  another 
and  then  to  separate  in  peace.  What  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  Bishop  of  Shanghai 
and  the  clergy  associated  with  him  have 
taken  a  position,  if  the  language  of  this 
official  report  it  is  to  be  read  on  the  face 
of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
to  and  be  loyal  to  their  own  Church  and 
the  Catholic  claims.  The  resolutions  they 
signed,  or  agreed  to,  are  weak  and  silly 
and  false;  and  we  have  been  humiliated 
before  the  world. 

(4)  The  most  serious  affair  that  has 
occurred  on  the  part  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  abroad  also  took  place  in  China.  All 
the  facts  may  never  be  made  public,  but 
it  Is  possible  for  any  who  so  desire  to  In¬ 
form  themselves  in  the  matter.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  conceivable,  but  it  is  true  that,  in  the 
interests  of  comity,  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  has  set  himself  deliberately  to 
withdraw  from  the  oversight  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  Chinese  students  in 
Japan,  that  Is,  from  the  mission  estab¬ 
lished  for  work  among  this  great  body  of 
young  men,  a  priest  of  the  Church,  and  to 
turn  over  to  the  Methodists  the  absolute 
and  entire  charge  of  the  mission;  the  mo¬ 
tive  being,  not  lack  of  funds,  not  lack  of 
Interest,  not  lack  of  fitness  on  the  part  of 
the  clergyman  so  recalled,  but  the  request 
of  a  Protestant  conference.  Happily  this 
deplorable  move  Is  likely  to  be  check¬ 
mated  through  the  Indignant  protest  of 
those  who  have  the  right  to  make  It;  but 
will  a  favorable  Issue  of  the  incident  per¬ 
manently  affect  the  policy?  We  have  the 
rlgTit  to  ask.  not  In  blttCTQGss,  bnt  -ln  the 
name  of  truth  and  right,  Will  the  Bishop 
of  Hankow  tell  us  what  Is  to  he  his  plan 
of  operation? 

The  writer  has  told  his  story,  or  a  part 
of  it,  not  willingly,  but  because  the  duty 
has  been  forced  In  upon  his  conscience. 
It  is  a  sorry  tale  and  a  heartrending  one; 
for  if  the  Church  is  the  very  Body  of 
Christ,  instinct  with  His  life,  “the  fulness 
of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all,”  then  the 
Lord  is  being  crucified  afresh,  wounded 
in  the  house  of  His  friends.  He  has  been 
crucified  amongst  us  once  and  again  by 
the  twofold  curse  of  worldliness  and 
wealth;  and  now  by  the  old  and  hateful 
policy  of  expediency — 'Annas,  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate  met  to  consider  the  claims  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

There  is  but  a  final  word  to  be  said. 
The  writer  professes  to  represent  nobody 
and  to  make  nobody  responsible  for  this 
statement — neither  any  other  individual, 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  nor  any  group  or 
school  of  men.  But  after  a  long  period  of 
reflection  in  seeking  to  know  the  will  of 
God,  and  convinced  that  nothing  but  an 
extraordinary  effort  will  arouse  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  from  her  pleasant  dream¬ 
ing,  he  puts  his  question  to  any  and  all 
who  will  hear  it — If  this  Ohurch  of  the 
English  race  is  set  to  hear  her  oum  pe¬ 
culiar  laitness  before  the  nations  to  Cath¬ 
olic  Faith  and  Order,  how  shall  we  regard 
any  departure  from  this  sacred  trust,  any 
compromise  of  the  principles  underlying 
her  divine  commission,  save  as  a  false 
charity  and  a  betrayal  of  the  Lord  Christ 
— who  became  the  Savior  of  the  body  that 
He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinlcle,  or 
any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish”? 

Let  us  have  the  answer  from  these  who 
should  speak;  and  let  us  have  it  at  once, 
for  men  are  waiting  for  it 
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CONVENTIONS. 

New  York. 

The  124th  Convention  of  New  York, 
Nov.  13  and  14,  was  opened  with  a 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the 
cathedral  prypt.  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  being  celebrant.  Bishop  Potter  read 
his  address,  which  we  have  already 
printed  In  great  part.  Business  sessions 
were  held  in  Synod  Hall. 

THE  CITY  MISSION  SOCIETY  AND  THE  SEA¬ 
MEN’S  INSTITUTE. 

Reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
diocesan  institutions  were  first  in  order. 
The  City  Mission  Society,  which  works 
among  people  of  many  languages 
and  races  and  in  the  prisons  and 
public  institutions,  reported  920  bap¬ 
tisms,  119  confirmations,  5,226  burials, 
and  personal  visits  by  members  of  its 
clergy  staff  numbering  231.590.  The 
Church  gave  the  Society  last  year  $58,- 
149,  and  it  had  a  total  income  of 
$74,088,  11  per  cent,  increase  over  last 
year.  Three  men  speaking  ten  lan¬ 
guages  are  now  employed  to  visit  Immi¬ 
grants.  Formerly  the  work  was  confined 
to  English-speaking  peoples.  Institu¬ 
tions  for  contagious  diseases  are  now 
visited  and  no  one  need  be  buried  with¬ 
out  the  rites  of  the  Church.  By  Christ¬ 
mas  the  new  St.  Cyprian’s  will  be  ready 
for  negroes  on  the  West  Side,  and  by 
New  Year  the  rebuilding  of  the  old 
Epiphany  chapel  and  house  in  Stanton 
street  will  be  completed.  The  report 
ended  by  urging  a  move  systematic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  society,  both  in  enlisting 
workers  and  raising  funds. _  The  report 
of  the'SfaS’^'s  'OEnr'ch  Institute,  wnicTi 
works  among  the  300,000  sailors  who 
come  to  New  York  every  year,  showed 
that  the  Institute  had  $310,000  in  hand 
of  the  $350,000  that  it  needs  to  begin  a 
building  on  a  site  that  it  already  owns. 
When  completed,  this  building  will  have 
cost  $400,000  and  will  accommodate 
500  men.  The  Institute  by  securing 
new  laws  and  by  its  vigilance  has  prac¬ 
tically  driven  “crimps”  from  the  port. 
Sailors  deposited  last  year  $120,000  in 
its  bank,  sending  most  of  it  to  their  rel¬ 
atives  in  many  lands.  Enlarged  quar¬ 
ters  have  been  secured  in  State  street, 
and  new  quarters  have  been  fitted  up 
in  the  sailors’  section  of  Brooklyn,  to 
be  opened  Dec.  1. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

A  Social  Service  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  conditions  and  report 
how  they  can  be  improved.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  intended  to  foster  and  not  to 
supplant  the  work  of  unofficial  organi¬ 
zations.  With  Bishop  Potter  as  chair¬ 
man  it  consists  of  the  archdeacon  and 
secretary  of  each  archdeaconry,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Nichols,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Cum¬ 
mins.  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Manning,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Douglas,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman, 
and  Messrs.  Lewis  S.  Chanler,  J. 
Howard  Wainwright,  Roger  H.  Bacon, 
Francis  H.  Stoddard,  Edward  T.  Cockey 
and  J.  Montgomery  Hare. 

An  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Brooks  Leavitt  to  have  the  convention 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  lessons  of 
the  lectionary  in  book  form  from  the 
Revised  Version  that  worshippers  might 
follow  the  Scripture  lessons,  and  per¬ 
haps  note  changes,  when  the  King 
James  Version  ^as  read  from  the  lec- 
turn.  The  convention  tabled  this  with¬ 
out  discussion. 
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I  another  time.  .\t«o  of  the  Hugo- 
ballineeque  oonlributiooa.  and  of  that 
huge  canvas  by  Will  Low.  “The  City  of 
Cleveland  Supported  by  Federal  Power.” 
&o..  which  covers  so  much  valuable  ep.ico 
tho  Vanderbilt  Gullery.  We  suppoae 
these  allegorlciil  ’machines*  must  be  la- 
oluded  in  an  .t^ndeniy  show,  and  so  we 
prefer  Mr.  T, liii-ld  fancy  to  ilio 
icteiy  ideit..  ..f  totiip  other  men. 

./0//.V  /f/.r>,i;o,\7rs  i.i: \ucn.sniP. 
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drlfllne  further  away  to-day  thao 
twonly-nve  yeurit  itso,  when  statesmen  Ilk 
Gladitono  and  Parnell  were  at  Iho  helm. 
Paroell’s  claim  lo  <latesmnnehip  would  bo 
very  much  btrnngor  If  he  had  submitted  to 
the  majority  rule  of  his  own  party  and  the 
Irish  people  and  retired  from  leader&bln 
In.iead  of  loading  a  faction  nod  dlvldlnu 
a  united  party  and  nation.  When  John 
Bedinond  followed  Parnell  In  loudlng 
faction  iisainit  die  majority  rule  of  I 
party  bo  w.is  called  a  ttatosnisn:  but  whe 
ore  like  a  suilosman.  he  sicw  the  error 
)  ways  and  banan  to  lend  o  united  par 
id  people,  then  ho  wo«  -ihod  u  *po 
polltlolnti'  by  .\Ir.  Greene  and  the  “Slnu 
Foiners.'  Gnitlns.  not  dividing,  a  people 
If  the  best  evldenco  of  euiteanmnship:  end 
h  might  have  been  ilie  loaser  of  two  ovlts 
on  the  p.art  of  Mr.  ftodmond  to  admit  Mr. 
Uealy  aud  also  the  srrutlo  .Mr.  O'Brien,  to 
moinberahlp  In  the  party  when  they  ap¬ 
plied  for  odmisslon  after  the  lato  geiieml 
election.  It  would  belt)  the  cause  of  unity 
niiub  moro  to  admit  Iheni  on  the  ground 
if  their  being  repoiiutnl  prudignls,  ulchoiigh 
•heir  action  autl  uouree  wore  most  roprobun. 
Bible  and  faUe  lo  the  Irish  uauso. 

Messrs.  Vlealy  and  O'Brien  upposod  the 
budget  00  the  gcoiiud  that  it  Imposod  extra 
taxes  ou  tbo  Irish  distillers  iind  whiskey 
trad*,  but  the  people  would  bo  delighted 
If  this  great  source  of  ovit  in  Irolnml  were 
taxed  out  of  oxistenco  Most  of  the  dis¬ 
tillers  are  nnli-liOme  rulers,  and  nearly  all 
of  those  that  support  the  trade  nro  of  very 
little  use  to  the  Cause  of  freland. 

Thero  was  no  other  eoureo  for  John  Red¬ 
mond  and  llio  Irlsli  party  to  pursuo  than 
(lie  course  (hoy  have  been  pursuing.  They 
are  acting  witli  a  “decent  regard  for  liio 
opinions  of  toanklnd,'  rather  than  tho  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  misguided  lUough  perhaps  well 
meaning  •Sinn  PelnerM  '  Tlio  Irish  fenders 
must  iiorscvcrc  lo  the  end  nnd  muko  the 
best  terms  possihle  with  tho  pnriy  most 
disposed  to  do  Justice  to  Irolaiid. 

Some  dnv  it  may  dawn  upou  British 
sta'esinou  (lint  the  friendly  independence 
of  a  ueighhor  State  would  bs  safer  for  the 
empire  than  (ho  same  State  niiide  hostile 
by  long  continue  oppression  and  Injustice. 
PemLsilng  In  exoosslvo  and  imjiwt  toxnllon 
lost  the  Imilcd  Slutoe  to  Englnud.  The 
<en.«olo4  and  bigoted  opponents  of  the  trish 
vansc  ill  Fngluiid  are  well  nwnre  that  tho 
csIsieni'O  of  home  rulo  or  Icgishilivo  ln<le- 

Sndenco  hi  Ireland  would  In  n  very  aliori 
no  give  thn  lie  to  the  oft  renoalcd  slao- 
doroiis  fiilmioBtions  of  F.ngILsh  alnleamen 
ngslnal  fnlhoHc  Iniolerance.  disorder  uud 
Irish  Incanncily  forself-govermnent. 

Ireland's  proximity  to  Englnud  is  one  of 
her  great  misfortunes  If  Ireland  were  as 
distant  as  Aiiatralla.  Canada  or  South 
.tfrica  she  might  he  oiuoying  tho  same  self- 
government  and  prosperUv  Ireland  dera- 
onstraied  lo  the  world  her  capacity  for 
solf-govermnoni  during  her  eighteen  years 
of  legislutive  Independence,  until  the  ac¬ 
cursed  act  of  union,  nnd  during  that  period 
her  population  luur.'Hsed  to  over  eight 
millions  and  she  en^yod  great  prosperity 
and  happiness  Sir  Robert  Kano  and  other 


WaseDfOTOK,  March  16.— Tho  boot  and 
shoo  exports  of  tho  United  States  for  I'M 
were  valued  at  Ml.nib;  those  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1000  were  vniuofl  at  }1 1 .443.220 
la  addition  footwear  worth  $1,041. ss* 
was  sent  to  -Alaska.  Haxvall.  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Phllip|ilueu,  making  a.  total  r.f 
about  $13,000,000.  Most  of  this  incre-ise 
)  in  the  last  fow  years,  Tho 
developmoiil  of  foreign  markets  liegaii 
about  Qftoen  years  ago.  Rules  reached 
$1,000,000  for  the  first  time  in  1505,  ami 
then  about  two-thirds  of  the  tobil 
trade  was  Canadian.  Davclopinent  of  Ihe 
Etirope-rn  imirkot  proceeded  thus: 

ear  twt.  se.ou;  isei.  $.vi.tmi  ts». 
Iirt.»«^isoe.tso9.iso:  two,  M.iot.oui  iP0:.$:.at(i.- 

>1  idoj.  ia.(ei.7ii. 

WiUtin  the  lust  tew  years  the  puce  has 
been  ohoclied  by  local  manufacturera. 
whu  have  imitated  -Ameriesn  pufterns. 
These  goods  are  in  muny  places  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  ns  imported  from  tho  United 
States.  Canada  although  inoreAsing  its 
domestio  supply  is  still  it  customer  fur 
than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  feot- 
aanually.  Cuba  has  become  tfa* 
largest  buyer,  now  taktog  about  $3,500,000 
worth  a  year.  (Treat  Britain  stands  sec¬ 
ond.  with  nearly  $2.ono,000.  Oennaixy 
takes  about  $500,000  worth,  nnd  South 
Americs  about  the  same.  Mexican  pur- 
clioscs  foil  to  $1,200,000  in  1000,  after  three 
years  averaging  more  than  $1,500,000. 

A  statement  recently  issued  by  (he 
Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  in  comparison 
th^  development  of  AmericaD  and  British 
exports  in  this  line: 

Viilleil  Siam.  CreaiBnialn. 
1»1 .  STW.StO 

ISO*.  .  t.Ml.ta  TJIOJI* 
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_  maintain  tin 

.government  and  (he  uo 
■i.i-.i,  ,r,  ,ie,'  many  rich  resources 
niniolalo  n  ponulatinn  of  ittjno.ouo 
” - .rs.  March  i.'i  .1  B.  Mun 
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While  tho  total  value  of  the  exports  tor 
the  last  two  years  is  about  tho  ESiae  the 
Tinited  Kingdom  exported  lo.oso.oso  pairs 
in  1009.  and  (be  United  Slates  8.773.984 
pairs  the  average  value  being  $1.89  a 
pair  for  the  American  and  St. It  for  the 
BriCisii  article.  This  means  that  the 
American  goods  were  of  higher  grades 
rather  than  that  tlio  British  goods  were 
cheaper  on  a  basis  of  grade  equality.  A 
largo  percentage  oi  the  British  bustnefs 
consists  of  lieavy,  coarse  shoes  of  tho 
iirogan’  type- 

T'he  inlluenoe  of  free  bides  in  a  further 
expansion  of  markets  and  an  increase 
in  sales  remains  for  determination  by 
experience.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  change 
.ako  any  appreciable  diCTerenoe  in 
the  trade. 


The  \ 


Ireland 

. IK 


THE  IM.V.t.Vi  IV.l/f. 


THE  \E\r  rOl'IlT  HOt'SE. 


.  liniTon  op  Tub  Sun— Sir; 
banana  xvar  in  Sicaragua  comes  to  ar 
and  the  exhsusied  revolutionisis  appeal 
(he  United  b'inles  lo  intervene  lo 
■ni  from  dire  punishment  and  to  n 
the  unfortunate  country  a  tew  bencdia 

:  to  be  dismissed  lightly  merely  because 
r  volunteer  eoinbstsnls  worn  (led  with' 
rope  and  die  provlainnllone  on  both  sides 
(Ion  In  a  f1amt>oyant  and  high¬ 
falutin'  style,  now  happily  out  of  fashion 
here.  Bnrlestiuo  In  (his  ense  Is  hardly  fair. 

It  Is  well  to  hear  In  mind  (lint  /elaya’n 
Isgovernment  had  hccomo  liiiolerabte  to 
native*  and  foreigners.  Th©  soberest  per- 
}  w.-re  convinced  (hat  the  only  remedy 
revoluiioii.  Tho  ruthless  oppression 
he  banena  monopoly  united  the  people 
tho  Allnnile  coast,  nnd  Estrada  took 
sniage  of  this  in  make  a  start.  Wo 
lurogoil  him  in  order  that  Zelaya  might 
dlsplacctl.  When  the  banana  strike 
look  pln-  e  a  year  ago  we  plared  warships 
both  coasts.  Oitr  people  nnd  somo 
inr  minor  ropreeeauilve.s  encouraged 
the  belief  (lint  wo  would  look  with  favor 
on  revoli.  A  reference  to  (he  newspapers, 
and  espscisHv  to  tho  pres*  despslebes 
from  Wsehingion  lasi  siimroer.  will  show 
-’-'ll  the  encouragenieni  of  revolution 
s  very  clear.  Tho  eirec-i  was  great 
Bluefleld*.  I  know.  With  M  rifle*  Ej*- 
da  rone,  and  (ho  exceiilion  of  Grove 
and  Cannon  wo  used  to  oxpel  Zolsya,  who 
"  St  pul  Jludrlx  In  his  plaeo. 

Madclr's  nppoiuHncnt  wo*  illegal,  if  that 
counts  for  itnylhing.  He  inarched  agaiiist 
the  rnvolutlon.  and  therefore,  In  view  of 
their  penionitl  danger  in  ease  of  submission' 
r  defeat,  (here  was  clearly  nothlug  for 
Islrsda  and  his  followers  to  do  but  fight 
ifer  (he  bnitlo  of  Rerreo,  as  wo  now  know. 
:slrnda  made  a  mistake  In  carrying  tho 
.ar  into  the  interior  Ho  might  perhaps 
..live  more  wUoiy  and  pntrloUcally  declareil 
himseir  cuiitent  with  tho  osoiilsion  of  Ze- 
hiyn  and  huvo  aubmitlod  lo  Madrl*.  who  did 
not  veem  likely  to  lie  nhle.  were  ho  ho  (lls- 
posed,  to  lerniinato  tho  brutal  policy  of 
plunder  and  oppression  whloh  had  pro¬ 
voked  (he  revoluiion 

. he  roust  and  ho  ought  to  yield.  Hav- 

....  v.icouruged  bim  to  oust  Zeiava.  it  is 
only  fair  play  to  see  biro  through  to  safety. 
"  I  and  IiIh  followurs  are  not  to  l>o  robbed 
—  all  they  have,  little  a.s  it  may  be.  and 
chascHi  into  evils  to  he  a  con'iniiat  menace 
to  the  peace  of  N'iearagua.  Their  Influence 
is  noMed  in  (he  task  of  reconstruelloti.  It 
lously  wise  and  generoua  lo  provide 
lie  revolution  shall  hear  fruit, 
men  rlnrlng  and  mtscrupuious  of 
.....  .onocsalonarles  are  Amarleaos,  and 
have  been  olas'ing  tho  revolmloii  to  seat 
themselves  more  securely  at  Us  close.  They 
ought  to  bo  haflled  Estrada  appeals  lo  ur 
with  justice  nnd  dignify  to  mediate,  to  sioi 
"  war  and  assure  amnesty,  lo  guarantee 
Impartial  olectlon  in  which  naither  he 
Jlsdrlx  shall  he  cendidatos,  to  validate 
avis  and  debt*  of  Ihe  revolution,  and  to 
abolish  all  riiliious  monopolies  and  conces¬ 
sions.  AVe  ought  to  accede. 

.\>igntc»x  Resides 
Tons.  March  14 


Ferryboat  Conrerialton. 

EDITOR  OP  Tbs  Soic—.xir;  Mr.  G.  l.oivci 
DlcklDoon  comolslaa  that  the  Americans  bsve  iic 
convorssllon.  'V*»  be  ever  oo  e  Jersey  terry- 
bostt  We  ere  ihe  (Inesi  conyeraer*  la  itae  world 
smoog  Biindteds  of 
other  thrilling  conversations,  these: 

•Sow  a  very  teinarkable  Iblng  iisppened 

orulng  I  was  Juti  pulling  on  my  rubbers - '' 

■Jim  Garfield  was  tho  best  fotciisr  wo 
a  except  Glflorrt —  '' 

'He  says  he’s  got  to  go  to  the  si.  Fsii 
dinner  He  knows  his  own  hutlnes*,  but  be' 
wUel- 

going 


tbAi  oil  mo  wages  It  rr 


ill  right,  hi 


p  iwenlv  pelnls  when  u 
snolber  spring  uben 


ne  Star  Editor. 

V  I  .lopsfaior. 

\t  ashlnglon  It  r»rn 


IS  will  dine  lo  flee. 


I  DIxtIiigiilshed  New  Vorlf 
■Vrchltcot. 

To  THE  EPtTon  or  The  Sex— Sir;  Har¬ 
ing  made  a  momimontal  mistake  lo  plsclng 
Office  in  the  City  Hall  I'nrk.  it  is 
now  proposed  to  comailtonothcrof  the  with 
kind  and  rflaco  tho  now  court  bouse  there 
y  a  considcreblo  part  of  this 
pork  was  made  II  would  be  gconifully  ic- 
put  Iho  court  house  there 
practically  amounts  to  doing  this  very  thing 
for  I  lie  only  excuse  for  putting  It  Ibore  is  to 
save  the  cost  of  another  silo.  If  it  were  tni* 
that  the  coat  of  n  non  site  could  he  xaved 
by  uaing  this  one,  which  the  vliy  nireadv 
owns,  the  thing  ought  not  lo  bo  done;  but 
It  is  not  inic.  for  nny  saving  lii  the  I'o.n  of 
hind  will  bo  more  than  offset  In  ueplaclng 
the  court  rooms  now  in  tbo  old  court  houec 
From  tho  architocrijnil  standpoint  the 
propoHod  plan  eeonis  to  i»c  peculiarly  ob- 
Jooiioiiable.  As  I  understand  it,  it  U  pro¬ 
posed  to  muko  another  building  of  llis  same 
form  and  general  appearance  ns  tho  I'lt  * 
Halt,  but  upon  a  much  Iweep  evele.-  Who 
.  ...  will  appear  ae  if  (he  lart 

building  liad  baicbod  out  a  young  one- IbaB 
City  Halil 

It  Is  proposed  lo  leave  a  margin  of  grass 
all  around  ibe  new  building,  or  In  other 
ords  lo  set  it  back  somewhat  from  the 
street  on  three  sides  If  the  building  must 
let  ua  savo  all  the  grass  attd 
open  space  iboro  Is  and  hare  it  count  in 
remnant  of  tho  park.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  bo  batter  lo  place  the  new  building 
m  Ihe  properly  lino  on  Cbanibera  street. 
I'he  little  strip  of  grass  which  it  ie  proposed 
0  leave  around  it  will  count  for  nothing, 
vhilo  If  tbo  new  building  Is  kopt  on  the 
ibamhera  street  line  It  will  take  up  ies* 
.oom,  have  a  greater  extent  of  facade 
and  consenucnily  of  light,  for  a  longer, 
narrower  building  with  all  the  rooms  baring 
external  oxpoaiiro  would  bo  more  service¬ 
able  than  one  of  tho  proposed  depth  of  1S.A 
feet,  in  which  many  of  Ihe  rooroe  must  bs 
lighted  from  tnierual  courts.  I  venture 
.  '  '  least  one-niiortor  mors  prop¬ 

erly  lighted  court  rooms  could  be  obtained 
In  a  building  of  the  same  height  and  area 
of  the  kind  1  suggoet  than  In  the  kind  pro¬ 
posed,  nnd  the  city  trould  be  spared  rheludl* 
crons  appoarnneo  of  a  big  nod  a  little  City 
Hall  side  by  side. 

In  my  opinion  a  still  better  plan  would 
.  *  lo  leave  the  old  court  house  as  it  Is  and 
hulld  a  tall  building  at.  olther  side  of  Ic. 
It  Iho  corner  of  Broadway  ood  Chain- 
street  and  one  at  the  corner  of  Centre 
ond  Chambers  streets  .\ll  throe  could  be 
uonneoied  on  (ho  lower  floors  If  desired. 

Tho  old  court  house  Is  far  from  being  a 
triumph  of  arcblteoture,  but  It  Is  a  service¬ 
able  building;  Iho  court  rooms  aro  large 
and  well  lighted,  and  it  would  be  an  easv 
luatter  to  improve  the  olevater  lervioe, 
‘liicb  la  Its  chief  Jnlcrnal  dofeot.  Even 
Che  uxlerlor  could  be  romodeUed  for  a  ITac- 
lioD  of  what  It  would  cost  to  rebuild  all 

Surely  the  city's  money  oeutd  be  better 
spent  than  In  (earing  down  n  serviceable 
building  and  replacing  tbo  rooms  It  con¬ 
tains  In  another. 

Tho  old  court  house  Is  not  besutlful,  but 
t  venture  to  say  that,  ugly  as  It  is,  it  Is  far 

_  obJectioDsble  In  appearance  than  a 

much  larger  building  on  the  same  site  would 
how  wo1I  desigued. 
lato  now  to  avoid  a  great  mli- 
lako.  The  park.  If  changed  at  all,  Ought 
be  enlarged,  net  dlminlBlied  in  area.  If 
*  city  can  afford  lo  tear  down  the  present 
Court  House,  then  the  spare  which  It  occu¬ 
pies  ought  lo  bo  added  to  the  park,  but 
with  our  present  isx  rate  the  city  shotlld 
not  Indulge  itself  In  such  luxuries,  and  sir- 
vlrcable  buildings  ought  not  to  ho  destroyed 
(or  purely  •slhetlc  reasons 
Several  sites  for  this  building  have  been 
proposed-  Now  I  wont  lo  suggejt  one 
That  la.  the  blocks  oDPoslio  tho  new  ferr- 
houses  at  (he  foot  of  AVhitehsll  sires'.  Land 
comparatively  choap  hero,  the  spot  1* 
.ire  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  tho 
greater  city  thsii  any  other  on  Msnha|(fiii 
Islnna,  and  the  now  building  would  ftoi' 
and  have  penuaneut  light  and  a 
beautiful  sxpokure  lo  the  south  overlouk- 
In  that  location,  In  full  vl$>i 
.c.'scl  entering  or  leaving  the 
harbor,  a  fine  Imltding  would  ndd  i-r'y 
to  Iho  beauty  of  the  city  rhnn  It  could  In 
any  other  place  Nft"  York  ha*  uete- 
npreolaii’il  the  iviMiBilltIc-  for  sit  ir'l.'io 
lovolopmoni  of  It*  unsurpassed  wuterlro'i' 
ml  hei'o  U  a  rhanve  lo  make  .<  bi'glmiiilg 
U  tmt  iKmUloii.  CuhF5l  ri.AUO 

NKW  Viiiih,  Marvli  l-'i 


lenglli.  emits  a  •  en  hillllsnt  tirht.  wDIob  rene^ 
iroui  the  •Irfoi  of  ibr  hr.td  and  neuea'h  tbs  ihurst 
The  light  Is  a,  auriiiailne  one  slid  oat  Ihe  Sle.td; 
glow  lit  Hie  glowworm.  -V  very  teomrithl" 
tact  b  that  Ihls  Oiictnailoc  or  poluilnc  light 
may  continue  afler  the  drsib  of  the  aoltnsl. 
If  we  pippore  that  the  light  of  the  iHlDg  taieel 
U  due  IV  oiygrii  •uppilM  under  lix  control  to 
the  luminous  matter  ue  may  ronehida  that  Sflsi 
dee'h  )lie  exygeo  ol  the  sir  might  omslo  av'cssa 
to  It  sad  pioduce  *  ilk*  efieet.  It  Is  dlCficuU. 
however,  to  accOual  lot  the  puls«iloo*U>  Ih*  llfbl 
of  tbs  dMd  QrvOs. 


EPISCOPAL  PLAN  OF  UNITY  iS  ““'"te 

WBS  jmi  fo.nanl  l.y  a  conToreiio 


1  a<  I^tii- 


lornenl  in  four  j>a . .  .. 

fOV.>i-e<l  in  nnu'U  largur  fori 
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following  lh<>  i-unrui'oiK-o  i 
niiniBters  laoliiog  (OTrnirl  c 
Protestant  ICpisoopal  clerjiyi 
men  yeatordsy  nmile  pulilir  a  uaxia  lor 
I'brisiian  reunion.  Tim  plnlform  wua 
n»ewved  in  printed  roim  by  a  good  many 
oiergymen  and  Inyiiieii  in  (lie  tSpIsoopnl 
Churoh  about  noon  or  a  lidio  lulur.  and 
before  uigbt  oritioisiuB  of  it  wero  beard  on 
all  eidea.  even  from  Episcopalians  (liom- 
selres.  Tlio  oritioieuis  were  in  liiiu  wiili 
those  made  by  William  Jay  SaUieCTiiliii. 
who  was  one  of  the  ronferees  but  who 
refused  to  aign  the  deolaratioii. 

The  ground  for  llie  objooUon  of  Mr. 
ftohlefTellu  was  that  the  new  alatomont 
was  little  more  than  the  Lambelh  Quadri¬ 
lateral  ampliflod;  that  it  set  forth  tho 
old  Proleatont  Episcopal  position  without 
giving  up  anything  in  the  intorosi  of 
unity,  and  that  it  does  au  in  auoli  ampli¬ 
tude  of  (eriDS  and  so  much  theological 
liefiaitiott  iliat  it  is  liowildoring  to  the 

The  Rev.  Dr.  'V.  T.  Manning.  Hio  rector 
nf  Trinity  Churoh.  led  in  bringing  together 
clergy  and. laymen  in  hia  own  ohuroh 
for  au  informal  conference  on  the  esiiuii- 
Hals  of  Christian  unity.  The  conforence 
was  unoflUoial,  and  its  findings  roprosonl 
nothing  but  exprossions  of  opinion. 
There  was  an  attempt.  liowe\(or.  U>  bring 
together  Episcopalians  of  all  views,  and 
the  signatures  to  the  fltatemeiit  are, 
from  a  Iheologioal  point  of  view,  various. 
The  reason  given  for  this  was  that  if  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  to  otfev  unity  to 
others  it  might  bo  woll  for  it  to  bavu  .some 
unity  itself. 

A  Mew  York  Episcopal  rector  thus 
rlaasilled  the  signatures  to  the  statement 
last  night:  Broad,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loren  W. 
Batten  of  St.  Mark's,  this  city;  Prof, 
ffenry  S.  Xasb  of  the  Theological  School. 
Cambridge;  A,  T,  Mahan  and  Robert  H. 
flardiner,  who  has  lately  resigned  ns 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew;  low,  the  Rev.  Dr.  K,  W.  Tomkins 
of  Philadelphia,  who  Inlely  prearhixl  a 
week  in  Trinity  Church;  Uie  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Burch.  Archdeacon  of  Staten 
Island,  and  George  Eabriskie;  uiiddln  of 
the  road  men,  the  Rov.  Dr.  W.  T.  Manning, 
rector  of  Trinity  Churoh,  and  tho  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Grosvenor:  high,  tho  Rev. 
J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  the  founder  of  tlie 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cro.M,  and  the  Itos-.  p 
Ur.  A.  O.  Mortifner.  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church.  Philadelphia.  Two  or  throe 
others  the  rector  could  not  classify. 

Tho  object  of  the  conference,  which 
met  for  two  liays  but  who9o  nndinge 
were  withheld  until  yesierda.it,  was  to 
make  a  statement  that  might  form  a 
l-aaie  for  uniiv  of  Protestant  Chriatians 
of  .America  such  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
might  put  forward.  Members  of  the 
conference  were  cucii*!  of  the  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  sessions  wore 
held  ill  Trinity  Cliopol.  in  Woit  Twenty- 
fifth  street  nwr  Broatlwav.  'flie  propo- 
kilions.  seventeoii  in  numlvr.  futlow- 

I.  Tlie  life  of  Uo-I  revep 


1 

i  wliii-u  ar« 

by  ihHao  iiHW  |iroixi»ilion».  Tlio  foiirlli 
Niiu.  IIiu  Historio  Episcopain.  won  iini- 

i:\sz  ss'-  ssi.;':: 

sjiiiie  objuetInnatilM  pruposliioii,  only  lii 
loiigoi-  form,  i*  pvpi.nn.d  Uoie  In  the  liirw 
.loncltiding  iiaragiapli.  'Vlmi  Ih  iu  in- 

iwslaul  ga'iivd  byrspuaiiiigrheotil  toriiiiilas.  onto 
fallurJ.  1  do  iinl  se>.  This  Is  to  bo  regret  >(.'il 
at  a  litiio  when  ••onfereiice*  on  unTiv  ur.i 
being  lield.  I  do  not  snv  the  Hisiurn 
Kpiscopain  plank  in  Ilia  |jlarr<irta  ahonlrl 
beorullied.  1  simply  nay  rli  -  - 

of  aeoeplaiict'.  aud  o(  I  his 
idin  Ki  make  it  over  again  ' 


iitou  f/'i/i 
a  ^Inrlile  t;\ 


Jillln  4-<ir.|.  Men  or  a  l  arrar 
nurler.  to  .Make  Mis  llu 
So  enamored  of  New  Yorl 
United  Slates  has  .liilio  Coi-a 
wealthv  marble  exportor  oi 
Italy  liocome  that  not  only  h 
to  ,V..w  York  for  hia  second  visit  this 
wiiii  -r  but  he  aiiuoiiiieed  veiterdoy  ul 
the  Wolcott  that  he  hud  decided  to  iiiaki 
his  liome  here  and  Imconie  an  .Amerioati 
oltiKon. 

Mr.  Corsi  is  yciiug  and  likuu  life.  Mi 
learned  English  on  liia  previous  viaii, 
during  which  hu  inado  an  exIundeU  lour 
of  the  country,  and  he 
his  way  about. 

*1  know  that  most  of  the  llulluns  you 
got  over  here  come  in  the  sleorngo 
they  are  those  who  intend  to  stay  heiw.’ 
said  Mr.  Corsi.  "(If  course 
among  ibeiii  some  (Iml 
neither  in  Italv  nor  liare.  Of  the  lial'inns 
of  tho  bettor  classes  the  iiioal  you  son  ' 
America  are  the  voung  men  with  n 
titles  or  faked  onus  who  liavo  liegged 
iHirrowed  a  couple  of  thousand  dolli..- 
lo  come  over  here  in  the  hope  of  marrying 
an  .American  heiress  'J'hero  ure  other 
kinds  of  Italians. 

*AVhat  I  like  about  Now  York  is  l 
fact  that  people  have  u  good  lime  a: 
work  too.  That,  to  a  liadn  oi  home  ... 
impossible.  One  goes  to  Paris  and  has 
a  good  time  perhaps,  but  after  two  or 
three  weeks  one  wialms  to  get  away. 
It  is  nil  froth.  I  do  not  see  how  tiny  one 
can  act  tired  of  Now  York." 

“what  will  your  father  sav  about  your 
bcKiming  an  American?"  >lr.  Corsi  was 

“He  will  not  object.  When  I  went 
home  the  last  time  Italy  aeonioci  small. 
I  Imd  got  into  the  Aiiioricuu  way  of 
thinking.  So  ns  soon  as  I  could  1  uinie 
Ijaok.  1  expect  to  go  into  business  iiere 
’entually.  though  1  am  not  in  a  liuiTy. 
may  be  eight  months  nr  more  lielorc 
I  open  an  ofllce.  There  is  a  lot  that  1 
would  hove  to  leam  before  Btlemptine 
do  hiisinees  over  ' -  -  ' . . 


the  t) 
fellowship. 


s  life  of 


Mninnvs  not  st:. 


As  ( 


s  lire  l> 


lbe-Jl(e-^M-l^SM 
i  5,  yo<r*  rereJolion  of  lllli 
fellowship  It  received  ami 
through  our  fellowship  ivii 
Him  with  one  another. 

4.  God's  purpo’o  to  bring 
■-hip  with  liim»eir  spd  in 
unoihor  is  manifested  in  .tei 
Bon,  'Who  for  us  men  and  to 
'  stiie  don  n  from  tloave 
by  the  Holy  (itiosi  of  i 


uoii,  i.s  made  crfeclnu 
■  he  Holy  Ghost. 

».  Otir  feltewship  > 

mankiod.  'Ibis  fcllot 
Isr  above  our  iiatur. 
t.«  11  slreogili  we  mm 
Is  God's  free  aift,  origiuni 


Teiiaiil*  I'alil  .\o  Kent  for  l-'lic 
Millie  <»tMier4'oiil(ln'l  Itc  l-'oiiiii 
-After  a  wide  search  the  heirs  of  &  four 
family  house  in  44  and  40  North  Prince 
street,  Flushing,  have  been  located  and 
the  four  families  who  for  the  last  five 
yeers  have  lived  in  (ho  house  with¬ 
out  paying  rent  liavo  been  notifiedHhai 
they  will  Le  expected  to  pay  rent  from 
now  on.  An  oli’oi  t  will  be  made  also 
collect  back  rout 

Tho  story  nf  Hie  ownerlcM  house 
liogins  with  the  deotli  of  Kredoriok  .S 
CopIoy.orFrndS  fobtoy.in  .St-itcn  Island, 
on  December  0.  iirri.  Various  law-yon* 
took  up  the  Rsarcli  for  ibo  inisMing  heirs, 
hut  w-iTc  iinsuccoBsful  until  tho  matter 
wif*  l.iinifid  ovor  to  cn  expert  in  tracing 
lost  licii's.  His  search  took  him  through 
EtiRlslld.  Au.Mnilia  .aud  flouth  America 
ftud  finally  developod  the  fact  that  the 
owner  of  tlie  projiortv  was  a  member 

orty  having  himself  written  a  book  on 
chess  playing.  Nelson  H.  TunniolilT. 
who  conducted  the  iiivestigaiiou,  found 
Ihst  Hie  Coiilny  who  came  to  this  country 
was  .*•  bsnunipt  nnd  Imd  changed  his 
name  to  Coldey  A  photograph  on  which 
WiiK  wrriton:  “'I'o  my  enusin.  Uoslyn, 
Noith  America."  wo»  found  nmong  the 
eti'ect.s  of  Gohley  on  .Staten  leland.  and 
'  Virgin  Mory  and  inking  this  photograph  to  England  with 
him  NIr.  Tunniclih'  traced  the  family 
anil  iiad  the  photograph  identified.  His 
■iiiest  then  led  him  to  Australia  and  from 
III, '  fhore  to  Sotiili  .America,  with  the  result 
‘  . '  Ihftf  tho  next  of  bin  Imvo  lieen  located 
'  ;  l<egii1  sieps  Will  ho  taken  to  obtain 

j  pD*.scw.sioii  of  the  iiroperty,  which 


■rnlile  value. 


;'f  t\  iDi  M(  sr  sr\i>  i  .s 


(iOd'S 


lid  pi.W 
t  purjiosi 
iiienifested  in  I’lirl 
by  the  gift  and  i>re 
l.ecomcs  «(lei'iii;il 
1  isible  embcdlnirn 
«  ThUoKlneril 
which  iiial.i'i  effe 
Icllowsliip  Inr  iiisn 


in  llisi  rouiiii-  I ' 
aUminlstorcd  by  tho’ 

'  of  the  ilnl.-  (Ihn-t  i 
III  lellonsliiii  lor  ii-,  a«  | 


I  God's 


•iiihodi 


iiifeKlod 


Christ. 


f  I  r 

uplirc  Maiinfuidurors  mu>s  Uur  Tliiilirr 
Hiiiiply  Ik  HhliiE  4IIII. 

■|i  seems  that  the  Smirs  will  event  ually 
I  Vo  1. 1  got  pulp  from  us.“  s.ii.1  George 
Iftrlio,  n  Caiiudiun  jjiilp  luamifacturer, 
hu  bus  II  big  mill  ul  Seven  Islands  in 
to  province  of  Quebec  “Wo  seem  to 
J  liie  only  country  (bill  has  any  ruiv 
1  Mr 


II'.  t’cllonfldp 

life  10  u.-i.  ol  u'lit,  h  ilio  sign 
llsplism  duly  adiniiiHlcieil 


Christ  tod  will]  one  iiuntber  s 
ihe  Clio  life  revcivod  Ironi  llliu 
i-ome  vorpovAie  ami  arllculain  c 
■if  llioir  common  faiili  >u  I'hrirl  .m 
Morship  of  Him;  mu 


Khlp  of  C 


tlic  iimid  iius  0  dam  on  the  St.  -MiirKUorile 
."cm.'.'.m.  „i-  1,  1  ./»  River,  ayn  miUss  northenut  of  Quobei.'. 

"'I'  I"  und  makes  onlv  mechanical  luihi.  1'iie 

purpoKB  of  fellows  lip  i  England  to 

led  jn  •ii’K'is  ilinKl.  t  which  publish  two  iiewspapere 

iniiuiioiis  life  divliieiy  .  .,n[f  operaie  omi  of  Ihe  largest  piipor 
mid  visibly  CKspi  (iri.  iiiiiifl  hi  the  world. 

i  linvi  in  His  1  iiiit,.u  I  “New  jiiilp  and  paper  mills  are  spring- 
oiiimumi'aiion  id  IIiu  I  iiig  up  all  over  Cunndu  and  old  mills  oro 
boiiig  utilariivd."  euiil  Mr.  Clarke  ui  tho 
Wolciitt-  “’riioro  in  a  ireinondous  qiirin- 
fity  of  pulp  wood  cut  (Hioh  vearnnd  people 
don't  realise  whut  this  nniotmts  in  m 
aore.agc  Mumiraciui-ei's  iu  the  -Staie.s 
iiKv  c.inadiuii  pulp  when  Ihev  baveii'i 
water  to  muke  pulp  fur  themselves.  That 
situarion  Ik  growing  hniiier  every  year 
for  Ihe  .Americnn  ixtpor  makers.  'ITmlier 

. . ilitts  liron  cut  Oir  vast  areas  and  conse- 

.  toiiiinon  luilli  Iniioihiy  the  Water  shoils  Iriv 
■Blo  Ihe  rslirm-  ilm-ed.  II  looks  as  if  the  w 
r  hoi 
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“Your  Ho 
that  the  coi 
away  by  frit 
“Why  do  > 
ale  Rutts. 
"Sohults  1 
Murphy,  at  1 
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ml  N'In 


e  illKliP 


taller 


II  tho  Ii 


ting. ' 


I  Thnre  is  no  roplrinliiig  law 

though  iio  doubt  theio  will  be  eoon 
iTves  turn  out  iS'i  inns  of  pulp  a 

. . .  _.  ...„  ...  — .  ---  our  part  of  Canadu  we  don't 

nd  for  the  tuniniunlon  ot  Hk  Doily  and  Ilk  I  K'mw  nuytliing.  We  are  north  of  Ihe  Iteli 
blood  to  Ihote  who  ate  In  felloweJilp  wlili  where  iiiiything  can  be  cullivnted.  Still 
Him  for  Hie  sircngiUoniu*  and  reireslil.n  wiiiier  up  there  lias  been  very  mild 
C'f  their  souls. 

i3,  The  corpoiatp  a.  i  of  worship,  ss  In-  *  \(il‘ Ill'll  ill  I'Oll  SIK  I  r  Ii 

“illutod  by  .ii'siis  (  lirisi.  isIIh  fur  k,  ' 
inlolsior  nliu  ImutK  CliriKt's  oomuiiti 
[0  iireside  hi  the  assciubly  uf  IIiobb 

in  feilowship  tvIiLi  ( iirki .  |  tn  rcaponSA  lo  an  enriieet  reriuesi 


I  ,\Ve  ouraefv' 


I  w  lm! 

I  H-df 


14.  Jesi 

ever,  ascended  iuio  heaven  Inil  i.reBSii 
Ills  spirti  iu  Hi*  Cliiiri'li  on  eiirili.  non 
In  ibe  Sarrsiiieul  of  iUh  l.onCs  Sn 
ihrough  IhoKe  who  Iumi  Ilis  loiiiipk^ 
li.  This  conlhiuiPB  priettiiood  ol  i  Im 
.icjus  Christ  abides  iu  the  wliule  lellow. 
'Ihe  outward  and  vklhla  ergau  of 
d  I*  Ihe  vonliniip 


•  I  the  part  of  Mix.  Claronce  .Mackny  .Mrs 
'■  I  Orme  Wilson,  who  has  not  yet  become  a 
I  convert  lo  tlio  "canee."  Iiiiiicd  over  ht-i 
,  ballroom  Inst  night  for  a  riobnie  b»i  wevii 
,1  siiflrugiais  and  aniia. 

■  The  fntiotion  wae  a  private  one.  i<i 
1  which  only  Ihose  who  Imd  received  per- 
.sonni  invitniions  were  odmiiiod. 


wuy 


tho  I 


16  'n>0  Climeh  k  Ilia  mil  ward  ami  vi.ii.u  I  “f  guests  went  from  dinner*  given  by 
1,0(1  -  oi  Cllrls:  cm  loCen.'!  ",v  HI  ,  '  I  t^t^^ion  Winthrop.  .Mrs.  Philip, L;rdig. 

n.miiirli  which  I-Im.i  ».  I.  In  III.  .1  'Mrs  Bourke  (  ockruii,  Mrs.  Walloi 

‘  !  Mnvnard  and  Nlrs.  Mucknv.  Miii«  Ida 


•  powers  ■.■onlitl'lhlly  from  Mini  a 
receives  ira  aiiHiorllv  fruni  lllip  bv  ilu> 
tnilnard  sign  and  matns  of  ordiiiniiuii. 

It.  'file  form  of  ordhisHon  should  cvpros« 
by  its  esseullal  unKormily  the  nneness  ot 
ilie  bodv  uf  C'liri.sl,  which  is  llie  Idevssd 
,  oinpanr  ot  ull  faittifnl  nuople.  OrdNmilon 

bv  llie  laying  on  of  Ihe  hao.ls  of  iliu  lik- 
inric  epIsi'opBteand  prayer. and  ink  mciliod 
„l  ordination,  if  realoied  In  llm  nliolc 
lellOTrthlp.  would  be  an  circi-Hve  bond  of 
II*  nnliy  in  ChrUt 

Several  Episcopal  leadors.  not  members 
iiftheoonferance  wlienseenvosterdav.eaid  ... 

ihe;r  hod  not  bud  time  todigeai  tlip’prnp- i  ‘  Regiment.  N. 


Maynard  and  Mrs.  Muckny  . 

Torljoll  wft9  Ihe  preildiiig  officer.  The 
Rev.  Anna  Hhaw  and  Louis  .Aoepoclier 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  tighteva  for  frnii- 
oniae.  and  -Mrs.  Edward  Alowiti.  president 
of  Ihe  Woman's  Ylunicipal  l.itague.  nnci 
WilUam  Scott,  husband  of  the  preaRleiil 
of  the  State  .As'iuciaUon  Opposed  to  Ihe 
Extension  of  Ihe  Suffiage  tu  Women.  Innk 
■  he  iiegalive  side  uf  the  argument. 

CItl/cii  Soldier)  l.ucUrd  4>nl. 

Raillocks  were  plaood  yesterday  on  Hie 
duura  lending  to  tho  nrraory  ou  the  lop 
floor  uf  the  City  Hall  Id  Hohoken  and 


Mngltu 
I  he  uei 
ii'oni  tl 
The  y«' 


oiitions.  There  was,  however, 
ntod  • 


.  j  K.  -I  ,  k  without  a  home.  Ovdera  for  (he  j 
e  givei 


rfm.®"  -n  ^’"''"'<'1  hy  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  on 
i?.*i?i(bi^ic  "■  r  fh"  r*®tor  the  aulhorliy  of  n  legal  opinion  by  Cor- 

who  made  the  elassiflodfion  of  the  signer*  povation  .Atloniey  John  .1.  Fallon  timt 

the  company  had  no  right  lo  use  ihn 
'''*  I  prendae*.  'fhe  company  Iiad  boon  m 
I  isnssesaioii  many  years. 


I  deni  nu' 
1  for  Hire 


l^eague  for  Cfjurcf)  ®[nitp 


<a  |^ropo£(al  ijp  tf)e  PiSijop  of  ^outt)  Carolina 


League  eor  Church  Unity. 

The  great  war  just  ended,  having  forced  upon  our 
attention  with  a  new  power  of  realization  the  evils  of  a 
divided  Christendom,  we,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  thp  world,  uueepting  uu'rfeap- 

ti6«»-as  a^rnmn^nn  -iiifij*»K^PTsiiiU  i!r~CS^t.  do 

hereby  organize  ourselves  into  a  League  to  be  known  and 
called  “The  League  for  Church  Unity,”  and  do  adopt  as 
our  motto  these  words  of  Christ:  “That  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  Thou  Father  art  ip  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  Us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  me.” — St.  John  17 :2l. 


A  Declaration  of  Principles. 


(а)  We  believe  that  Christ  prayed,  not  only  for  the 
spiritual  oneness  of  all  believers  in  Him,  but  also  for  the 
visible  and  organic  unity  of  His  Church. 

(б)  Believing  as  we  do,  that  a  period  of  preparation 
and  education^  nuist.  proccdo:  a-gHu.lormal— declaration — ©i 

“"tty,  our  aim  is  to  arouse  the  Christian  con¬ 
science  of  the  world  regarding  the  evils  of  division,  and  to 
convert  Christians  themselves  to  the  imperative  need  of 
wr  ChufchrCis  the  da.v4wt}i-^ppninrPf|  win- 

^  Ining  the  world  for  Christ  With  this  end  in  view,  we 


ith  this  end  ni 

record  here  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  Christ’s 
prayer  for  Unity,  and  as  His  disciples  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  pray  and  labor  for  this  end. 

(c)  By  becoming  members  of  this  League  we  do  not  / 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating^j^  doctrinal  platViL 
form,  or  scheme  of  reunion.  V/e  only  desire  at  this  time  X'  ' 
to  give  corporate  expression  to  our  willingness  to  work 
for  the  realization  of  Christ’s  prayer  for  organic  unity. 


(d)  We  favor  all  forms  of  active  co-operation  and  con¬ 
federation  between  Christian  Churches,  which  have  as  their 
definite  and  ultimate  aim  the  visible  and  organic  unity  of 
Christ’s  Church. 


Practical  Suggestions. 

(a)  We_.j;€?!Cmmend  that  the'mfijnbers  of  thlSs,League 
shall^teafa  simplccmd  inej^)erjSTv?[b^ge_of  the  follbi^g 

(Design  to  be^^Si^ted  later. ) 

( b )  We  recommend  that  Thursday  night  in  Holy  Week, 
or  the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  being  the  night  on  which  our 
Lord  offered  His  prayer  for  Unity,  be  observed  by  all 
members  of  this  League  as  a  time  for  special  supplica¬ 
tion  and  pra3’er  with  such  appropriate  services  as  to  each 
church  concerned  shall  seem  most  fitting.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  “Prayer  Centers”  ma}'^  be  formed  in  the  different 
Churches  which  shall  meet  regularly  to  pray  and  work  for 
the  visible  reunion  of  Christendom. 

(c)  Every  member  of  the  League  is  requested  to  sign 

a  membership  card,  giving  his  or  her  full  Christian  name 
and  address,  the  (Church  or  denomination  to  which  they 
belong,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
of  value  to  the  League.  The&e .  cards  shall  be  filed  fur 
rernrd  in  rinmr  rentral  jirrording  to  thVnmrchps 

or  den^inations  represent^,  and  when  a  sufficWt  nunl^ 
ber  of  ^natures  hav€  been  Obtained  to  show  the^Jmitude 
of  any  mrticular'  Church  or\  denomination  , towards  the 
question  ctii^rganic  Unity,  the\  a  full  report  with  s^tis- 
tics  shfftf^beNfurnished  to  the  duiy  constituted  authorities 
of^ch  Chuiel'i  mpi'esc.ntcd  in^the^cagHC. 

A  Word  of  Explanation. 

The  above  draft  for  a  “League  for  Church  Unity,”  was 
first  written  by  me  during  my  stay  in  France  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  afterwards  revised  and  rewritten  in  German^L 
while  I  was  stationed  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  at 
Coblenz.  Since  reading  in  the  Living  Church,  April  12, 
the  outline  of  “A  League  ■  of  Prayer  for  Reunion  of 
Christian  Churches.”  proposed  by  certain  devout  Roman 
Catholics  in  Italy,  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  there 
are  many  others  besides  myself  who  are  evidently  thinking 
and  working  along  the  same  line. 


If  it  be  true  that  “in  the  multitude  of  Councillors  there 
is  safety,”  it  may  be  that  the  plan  which  is  here  suggested 
may  contribute  something  to  the  discussion  of  this  vital 
problem,  and  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  larger  world 
movement  which  v/e  feel  cannot  be  very  far  distant. 

If  the  proposal  I  have  made  possesses  any  merit,  it  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  aim  as  yet  at  laying  down 
any  doctrinal  scheme  or  platform  of  reunion.  One  who 
joins  the  League  is  committed  to  nothing  more  than  to 
work  for  the  principle  and  ideal  for  which  Christ  prayed, 

This  should  make  it  possible  to  bring  together  without  em¬ 
barrassment  or  friction  members  of  all  Christian  Churches,  . 
including  Roman  Catholics,  who^n^-ahieady  iundamentaUy  ^  iZ  tZ  6*11 
committ-ed  to  tl-tej  principle  of  unity  ^  essential  mark 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  ^ 

The  result  of  such  a  movement  would  be  largely  edu¬ 
cational  and  preparatory  to  more  definite  and  practical 
schemes  of  reunion  which  must  follow  later.  As  I  see 
it,  we  are  in  great  danger  at  this  time  of  assuming  that  our 
laity  and  clergy  desire  Church  Unity. 

Many  of  them,  both  without  and  within  the  Church,  speak 
of  it  as  a  dream.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  largely  an  academic  one.  Add  to  this  that  the 
great  body  of  Christians  in  the  Churches  have  as  yet  no 
very  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  organic  unity,  or  what 
the  discussion  is  all  about,  or  what  the  definite  end  in  view 
is  to  be,  and  any  one  familiar  with  the  situation  must  at 
once  realize  that  not  very  much  is  going  to  be  accomplished 
until  we  have  Goavsrtfd  the  man  in  the-pew-to-  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  a  reunited  Church.  To^  this  effectively  we 
need  to  organize  a  movement  to  arouse  the  Christian  lay¬ 
men  of  all  the  Churches  to  their  responsibility. 

The  time  is  opportune.  The  war  has  driven  home  upon 
the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men  with  telling  force  the 
awful  tragedy  and  weakness  of  a  divided  Church.  The 
opportunity  ’  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  I  fear  that 
more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  if  we  attempt  at  this 
critical  stage  to  set  on  foot  certain  doubtful  experiments 
in  Church  Unity  until  we  have  thoroughly  prepared  the  soil 


for  the  planting. 

As  I  said  in  a  recently  published  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Churchman:  “When  we  get  people  agreed  on  the  end 
and  all  praying  for  this  end,  then  such  pressure  will  be 
brought  upon  the  leaders  that  they  will  find  a  way.  Like 


all  great  movements  this  movement  for  unity  must  be  truly 
deriiocratic  and  start  from  within,  from  the  great  body  of 
the  laity.” 

Is  it,  therefore,  presumptuous  in  me  to  suggest  that  some 
lay  organization  within  the  Church  start  a  movement  for 
unity  along  the  lines  proposed  which  may  in  time  extend 
to  other  religious  bodies  until  an  inter-Church  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  perfected,  which  would  result  in  a  great  educa- 
tional  campaign  to  convert  all  Christians  to  organic  unity 
as  a  fundamental  and  absolutely  essential  principle  of  any 
Christianity  calling  itself  Scriptural  and  Catholic? 

(Signed)  WM.  A.  GUERRY. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

August  20,  1919. 
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Where  the  Anglo-Catholic  Stands 

By  One  of  Them 
Rev.  Charles  N.  Lathrop 


{While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Bulletin  to  dis- 
ct(ss  opposing  theological  views,  hut  rather  to  set  forth 
the  common  elements  of  faith  which  call  for  the  full¬ 
est  cooperation  of  Christians,  we  are  especially  glad 
to  print  this  statemefit  as  a  contribution  to  better  un¬ 
derstanding. — Editor.  ) 

WAS  SPEAKING  the  other  day  to  a  Baptist 
minister  and  told  him  that  I  had  just  been  down 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  afterward  at  Brown 
University,  and  I  thought  his  church  had  two  very 
distinct  wings.  He  countered  by  asking  me  how 
about  my  own?  And  he  was  right.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  certainly  has  two  very  distinct 
wings,  and  in  consequence,  the  actual  position  of  the 
Church,  what  it  really  teaches  and  stands  for,  must 
be  confusing  to  almost  everybody  outside  of  it,  and 
to  a  great  many  people  inside. 

How  is  it  that  we  can  have  two  such  distinct  views 
as  represented  in  New  York  by  St.  George’s  Church 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin?  A  very 
slight  study  of  the  Prayer  Book  they  both  use  makes 
this  possibility  quite  clear.  In  the  Elizabethan  period 
and  for  some  time  afterward,  it  was  impossible  ap¬ 
parently  for  anybody  to  imagine  a  Church  that  was 
not  coterminus  with  the  nation,  and  the  rulers  and 
ecclesiastical  heads  of  England  set  about  making  a 
religion  that  would  be  for  the  v/hole  nation. 

Now  there  were  then  two  different  faiths  held  by 
the  two  large  groups  in  England  recognized  by  the 
crown.  The  old  Catholic  position  reft  of  the  Pope 
was  one ;  the  other  was  the  position  held  by  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  Reformation  as  it  came  over  from  the 
Continent.  The  issue  came  to  a  head  in  connection 
with  the  Mass.  Did  the  bread  and  wine  become  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ?  And  was  the  Mass  a 
sacrifice  directly  to  God?  Or  was  it  a  service  re¬ 
viving  a  memory  in  the  participants  and  their  faith 
only  giving  a  contact  with  Our  Lord?  The  Liturgy 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Prayer  Book  is  very  carefully 
written  to  permit  both  positions,  and  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  see  exactly  how  this  double  position 
may  be  obtained  in  a  single  prayer.  This  is  done 
by  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  that  permit  of 
either  interpretation.  For  instance,  in  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  find  the  phrase:  “a  perpetual  memory  of  that 
His  precious  death  and  sacrifice  until  His  coming 
again.”  What  does  “memory”  mean?  Does  it  mean 
a  memory  before  God  or  a  memory  that  is  purely 


human?  Again,  “We  thy  humble  servants  do  cele¬ 
brate  and  make  here  before  Thy  divine  majesty  .  .  . 
the  memorial  Thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to  make.” 
The  memorial  before  God  or  the  memorial  before 
men?  If  it  is  before  God,  then  it  is  a  sacrifice;  if  it 
is  before  men,  it  becomes  merely  a  reminder  that 
calls  to  our  minds  what  once  happened. 

There  are  also  two  theories  of  the  Presence  for  Com¬ 
munion  held  by  these  two  groups ;  one  that  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration  are  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  and  in  receiving  our  Communion,  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ:  the  other,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  in  no  way  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  but  by  receiving  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  souls  that  have  proper  faith  through  receiving 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  by  faith  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  We  see  how  easily  either 
position  is  permitted  in  the  phrases :  “That  we  receiv¬ 
ing  them  according  to  Thy  Son  Our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ’s  holy  institution  in  remembrance  of  His  death 
and  passion  may  be  partakers  of  His  Blessed  Body 
and  Blood.”  Or  again,  “Grant  us  therefore  gracious 
‘Lord,  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  drink  His  Blood  that  our  sinful  bodies 
may  be  made  clean  and  our  souls  washed  through  His 
most  precious  Blood.”  The  first  half  of  the  sentence 
makes  us  sure  that  the  Prayer  Book  is  coming  out  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  at  the  end,  there  is  the 
possible  interpretation  in  a  purely  figurative,  “by 
faith,”  sense.  Again,  in  the  giving  of  the  Communion, 
the  reformers  had  substituted  the  phrase  “Take  and 
eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee  and 
feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  .  .  The  Catholic 
sentence  was  the  “Body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life.”  When  they  made  the  prayer, 
they  put  both  sentences  together  and  both  sentences 
are  used  today. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  very 
artfully  phrased  to  cover  both  those  who  were  Catho¬ 
lics  and  those  who  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
“by  faith  only.”  In  this  way  the  English  Church  was 
made  a  comprehensive  Church,  by  what  I  suppose 
President  Roosevelt  would  have  called  “weasel 
words.”  Two  different  interpretations  of  words, 
phrases  or  sentences,  were  possible.  And  it  is  from 
this  historical  indefiniteness  that  there  have  come  to 
be  ever  since  the  two  parties  in  the  Church.  Each  one 
can  claim  its  justification  and  right  to  be  in  good 
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standing,  and  each  one  can  find,  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Church,  statements  justifying  its  position. 

In  this  historical  source,  we  find  reason  for  the  two 
wings  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  development  of 
the  Latitudinarian  or  Broad  Church  position  has  come 
later,  and  has  taken  its  natural  place  to  the  left  of  the 
Protestant  wing  in  its  negation  of  the  sacraments, 
going  further  than  the  historical  Low  Church  school. 
But  one  can  see  how  completely  sundered  and  differ¬ 
ent  in  position  these  two  positions  rapidly  become. 

The  Catholic  believes  the  bread  and  wine  on  con¬ 
secration  by  a  validly  ordained  priest  are  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  Low  Churchman  believes 
in  no  such  thing.  Indeed,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  "Romish  doctrine.”  They  certainly 
have  made  uneasy  bedfellows,  and  those  who  are  out¬ 
side  the  Church  need  to  remember  that  when  an 
Episcopalian  intensely  in  earnest,  devoted  to  his  posi¬ 
tion,  talks  on  Church  unity,  he  is  very  apt  to  forget 
that  there  is  any  other  party  besides  his  own  in  his 
Church.  His  intense  wish  for  his  Church  to  appear 
in  a  certain  light  is  very  apt  to  carry  his  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  actual  facts  of  his  Church  far  over  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wish.  The  Catholic,  for  instance, 
is  apt  to  see  and  know  about  only  Catholic  expressions 
and  Catholic  congregations.  He  talks  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Catholic,  and  is  very  apt  to  forget  that 
there  are  at  least  as  many  in  his  Church  who  do  not 
admit  that  they  are  Catholic.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  Low  Churchman.  Consequently,  in  a  search  for 
Church  unity,  groups  outside  the  Episcopal  Church 
must  take  the  statements  of  Anglican  representatives 
very  cautiously.  These  representatives  are  apt  to  be 
so  blinded  unconsciously  by  their  own  personal  desire, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  a  factual  interpretation  of 
the  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Church 
has  been  called  a  “bridge  Church.”  It  may  justify  the 
claim,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  most  cases,  it 
has  a  draw-bridge,  and  the  draw  sometimes  opens 
most  inopportunely. 

The  Anglo-Catholic  today  centers  his  life  about  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  "The  Mass  is  the  thing,”  is  the 
statement  that  we  hear  over  and  over  again.  Devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  center  of  Catholic 
practice.  Frequent  communions,  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament,  Benediction,  and  a  large  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  private  devotion  of  the  Anglo-Catholic,  all 
center  about  Our  Lord’s  Presence  in  the  Sacrament. 
To  understand  this  trend,  the  reader  needs  only  to 
imagine  for  himself  the  results  of  a  faith  that  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration  are  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  Holy  Eu¬ 
charist  becomes  for  a  faithful  Catholic  the  greatest 
fact  in  the  world,  the  most  important  fact  in  daily 
life.  Daily  Communion  is  the  natural  result  for  one 
who  really  cares.  For  the  Catholic,  the  Person  of  Our 


Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  center  and  heart 
of  his  religious  life. 

Attitude  Toward  Unity 

Now  realization  of  that  fact  will  enable  one  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  is  that  the  Catholic  so  often  takes  a 
position  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  schemes  for 
Church  unity.  A  structure  lies  behind  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  that  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  feel  certain 
that  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  are  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  He  must  be  sure  that  the 
priest  consecrating  has  been  ordained  by  a  Bishop 
who  had  the  apostolic  power  to  give  the  grace  and 
gifts  of  ordination  and  who  himself  was  consecrated 
by  other  Bishops.  He  must  be  sure  that  this  bishop 
in  ordaining  him,  ordained  him  to  be  a  priest  as  the 
Church  intends.  It  is  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  to  see  to  it  that  no  infringement  is 
made  on  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  priest. 
Because  of  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
the  place  that  it  plays  in  his  life,  he  would  rather  sacri¬ 
fice  anything  there  is  on  earth  than  to  fail  to  do  his 
utmost  to  maintain  a  valid  priesthood  under  a  valid 
episcopate.  He  does  this,  not  for  some  queer  idea 
about  regularity,  but  only  to  guarantee  the  validity  of 
the  sacraments  which  are  his  spiritual  food  and  life. 
In  any  objection  he  may  make  to  other  than  episcopally 
ordained  ministers  celebrating  the  Sacrament,  there 
is  no  slightest  suggestion  of  moral  superiority  or  any 
other  kind  of  superiority.  He  wants  only  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  Presence  and  he  must  insist  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  give  that  guarantee.  He  demands  valid  sacra¬ 
ments. 

The  natural  reaction  of  the  person  who  has  never 
looked  at  Christian  institutions  in  this  light  is  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  Catholic  position  as  a  mere  hold-over  of 
magic  and  superstition.  One  needs,  however,  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  too  many  Christians,  too  many 
men  of  great  scholarship,  of  sound  judgment,  of  wide 
ability  and  noble  living  who  hold  this  position,  to 
dismiss  it  so  summarily.  Because  of  the  large  part  it 
has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  Christian  world, 
it  makes  a  just  claim  for  sympathetic  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  study. 

And  the  Anglo-Catholic  wants  church  unity  as 
much  as  anyone  else  wants  it.  But  that  unity  must 
center  about  the  belief  that  integrates  his  life  and  that 
he  believes  is  meant  to  integrate  all  lives.  He  believes 
that  his  Church  gives  grace.  The  Protestant  believes 
that  his  Church  announces  grace.  The  Moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  gave  the  writer 
those  two  sentences.  They  express  what  is  at  the 
present  time  a  definite  gulf,  for  instance  between  the 
Anglican  communion  and  the  Baptist  or  Methodist 
Church.  Church  unity  cannot  come  until  this  difference 
is  bridged. 
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Statement,  Given  Out  at  Eleven 
Church  Doors,  Emphasizes 
“Protestant”  in  Title. 


7,000  COPIES  ARE  ISSUED 


Many  of  the  Signers  Known  as 
Conservatives  Who  Hold 
Aloof  From  Controversy. 


STRESS  KINSHIP  OF  FAITHS 


Desire  to  Safeguard  Fellowship 
With  Vital  Elements  of  American 
Christianity  Is'  Voiced, 


A  printed  statement  declaring  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  Protestant 
was  distributed  to  worshipers  at 
the  door  yesterday  as  they  left  each 
of  the  services  In  eleven  of  the 
largesti  wealthiest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  churches  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Bishop  William  T.  Manning  in 
the  heart  of  Manhattan. 

The  statement,  signed  by  the 
eleven  rectors  and  two  prominent 
former  rectors,  did  not  mention  Dr. 
Manning  by  name,  but  it  was  readily 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  cir¬ 
cular  was  issued  as  a  direct  denial 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  at 
the  recent  consecration  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Gilbert  as 
a  Suffragan  Bishop  that  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  “Is  fundamentally  and 
definitely  Catholic.” 

The  statement  in  almost  all  the 
churches  was  also  read  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  at  the  11  o’clock  worship,  and 
parishioners  were  told  that  a  copy 
would  be  handed  to  them  at  the 
door.  Seven  thousand  copies  of  the 
statement  were  printed. 

The  signers  of  the  statement  set 
forth  that,  they  Issued  the  letter  be¬ 
cause  of  a  desire  to  safeguard  the 
fellowship  between  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  all  vital  elements  of 
American  Christianity.  The  clergy¬ 
men  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  their  communion  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  1 
United  States  of  America  and  that 
every  ^candidate  for  her  ministry 
must  at~'fifs'  ordination  take  a  vow  ^ 
of  conformity  and  obedience  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rectors*  Statement. 

The  declaration,  headed  “A  State¬ 
ment  by  a  number  of  ministers  in 
New  York  City  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,”  was  as  follows: 

“We,  whose  names  are  signed  be¬ 
low,  deeply  desirous  of  safeguarding 
the  fellowship  beween  our  Church 
and  all  vital  elements  of  American 
Christianity,  and  conscious  of  our 
ordination  promise  to  ‘maintain  and 
set  forward  quietness,  peace  and  love 
among  all  Christian  people,’  are 
moved  to  express  a  conviction  which 
we  fear  might  otherwise  stand  ob¬ 
scured. 

“We  share  the  reverence  which  is 
rightly  held  in  our  communion  for 
our  unquestionable  Catholic  heritage 
and  this  we  interpret  as  an  unbroken 
fellowship  in  history  and  spirit  with 
all  the  age-long  faith  and  worship  of 
the  Church  since  Its  beginning.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  so  highly  honor 
the  connection  of  this  Church  both 
in  history  and  in  fundamental  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  spiritual  rebirth 
which  is  knbwn  as  Protestantism  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  see  this  Church 
separated  in  word  or  work  from  its 
Protestant  affiliations.  We  believe  it 
Is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
glory  of  this  communion  to  call  itself 
not  ‘Catholic,’  as  distinguished  from 
‘Protestant,’  but  ‘both  Catholic  and 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve. 
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Protestant.’  We  are  not  willing  to 
forget  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this 
Church  is  'the  Protestant  Splscop^ 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
^a  and  that  every  minister  of  this 
Church  was  asked  at  his  ordination 
to  promise,  and  did  promise,  ''con¬ 
formity  and  obedience  to  the  doc- 
mne,  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.' 

"We  reaffirm  as  our  own  convic¬ 
tion  this  pronouncement  of  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference  of  1920: 

"  ‘We  acknowledge  all  those  who 
believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  as  sharing  with  us 
membership  In  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ. 

“  ‘We  believe  that  God  wills  fellow¬ 
ship.  By  God’s  own  act  this  fellow¬ 
ship  was  made  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  its  life  is  in  His  spirit. 
We  believe  that  it  is  God’s  purpose 
to  manifest  this  fellowship,  so  far 
as  this  world  Is  concerned,  in  an  out¬ 
ward,  visible  and  united  society 
holding  one  faith,  having  its  own 
recognized  officers,  using  God-given 
means  of  grace  and  inspiring  all  its 
members  to  the  world-wide  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  Catholic  Church.’ 

Signm  of  the  .Statem 

The  signers  of  the  statement  are: 
The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  RUSSELL,  BOWIE-Graee 
Church.  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  ROELIF  H.  BROOKS— St. 
Thomas  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
third  Street, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  ROBERT  NOR\VOOD-St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew's  Church,  Park  Avenue  and 
I'lftleth  Street. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  FRANK  WARFIELD  CROW- 
E>PR— St.  James's  Church,  Madison  Avenue 
and  Seventy-first  Street. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  HENRY  DARLINGTON— 
Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Ninetieth  Streets 

The  Rev.  Dr.  DONALD  B.  ALDRICH,— 
Church  of  the  Ascenilon,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  KARL  RBILAND-St.  George’s 
Church,  Stuyveaant  Square  and  East  Six¬ 
teenth  Street. 

Thi-  Rev.  SAMUEL  M.  SHOEMAKER  Jr.- 
Calvary  Church,  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  A.  TROWBRIDGE— All 
Angels'  Church,  West  End  Avenue  and 
Eighty-first  Street. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  OWEN— Holy  Trinity 
Church,  in  the  Inwood  section. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  T.  CROCKER-Church 
of  the  Epiphany.  Lexington  Avenuh  and 
Thirty-fifth  Street. 

The  Rev.  .Dr.  HOWARD  CHANDLER  ROB- 
BINS— Professor  in  the  General  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  HARRY  P.  NICHOLS— Former 
reclor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  I 

Mov«  Comes  TJnezpectedIj. 

Not  even  the  “old-timers”  among 
the  Episcopal  laity  could  remember 


when  there  had  been  any  such  gen¬ 
eral  renunciation  of  a  declaration 
of  a  Bishop  of  New  York.  There 
had  been  a  few  rumblings  among 
the  clergy  that  some  such  movement 
was  on  foot,  but  the  laity  knew 
nothing  of  the  contemplated  action. 

In  all  churches  there  was  a  general 
request  for  the  printed  form,  and 
mony  of  the  older  worshipers  came 
back  to  the  ushers  and  asked  for 
extra  copies  to  send  to  absentees. 

No  information  was  forthcoming 
as  to  who  took  the  initiative,  and  the 
letter  was  signed  by  the  rectors 
alphabetically.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  there  were  several 
meetings,  one  almost  immediately 
after  Bishop  Manning  delivered  his 
much-discussed  sermon.  The  delay 
In  distributing  the  statement  is  said 
to  have  been  due  to  the  time  it  took 
to  get  the  signatures  and  to  have  the 
letter  printed.  Copies  were  sent  tc 
the  eleven  churches  either  late  Sat¬ 
urday  night  or  early  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.  . 

All  the  signers  belong  to  what  Is 
known  as  the  Evangelical  school  In 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  called  "low’'  churchmen. 

More  than  half  of  those  who  signed 
the  declaration  are  known  as  con¬ 
servatives  and  as  men  who  seldom 
if  ever,  have  taken  any  active  pari 
in  an  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Valdemar  Molden- 
hawer  preaching  yesterday  mornini 
In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  oi 
which  he  is  the  collegiate  pastor,  took 
jyith  Bishop  Manning’s  state¬ 
ment  in  a  recent'sermon  that  “holy 
orders’’  had  come  down  through 
Bishops  direct  from  the  Apostles. 

The  purpose  of  the  establishment 
of  orders’’  was  to  "conduct  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  an  early, 
orderly  manner,”  said  Dr.  Molden- 
hawer  in  relating  the  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity. 

"This  is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
known  today  as  the  opinion  of  all 
true  ministers  of  the  Church,”  Dr. 
Moldenhawer  continued.  "There  is 
a  higher  level  In  the  Church  of  today 
than  ours.  There  always  has  been. 
It  is  higher  than  any  Bishops,  it  is 
higher  than  any  Archbishop,  it  is 
higher  than  any  Cardinal,  it  Is  higher 
than  any  Pope.  This  is  the  level 
that  is  higher:  The  level  of  profound 
spiritual  experience  and  devotion  of 
clicracter  and  life  among  God’s  best 
people  never  ordained  by  any  one, 
and  we  wouldn’t  last  a  week  without 
them.  And  the  Pope  wouldn’t  get 
to  his  next  fast  day  without  them. 
And  the  triple  crowns  would  roll  in 
the  dust  without  them.  And  the 
Popes  and  the  vestments  and  the 
miters  and  the  processions  would 
drift  into  the  dust  of  old  Egypt  with¬ 
out  them.  That  le  the  life  of  the 
Church.  That  is  the  life  of  Christ*' 
in  the  life  of  man.” 
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Appeal  for  Reunion  With  Rome 
Issued  by  29  High  Episcopalians 


Frotestantism  Is  Dtnonnced  as  ^Bankrnpt*  in  Leaders  Warning 
to  Clergy  That  a  Divided  Christendom  Spars  Growing 
Movement  to  Undermine  All  Religion. 


An  appeal  for  reunion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  coupled 
with  a  scathing  denunciation  of 
Protestantism  in  this  country  as 
"bankrupt  ethically,  culturally,  mo¬ 
rally  and  religiously,”  has  been 
made  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ministry  by  a  group  of  twenty-nine 
high  churchmen,  it  became  known 
yesterday. 

The  group,  which  consists  of  the 
American  Committee  of  the  Church 
Unity  Octave  Council,  the  secretar¬ 
iat  of  which  has  its  office  at  90 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  made  up  of  twen¬ 
ty  Protestant  Episcopal  clergymen, 
two  members  of  religious  orders 
and  seven  laymen.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the 
architect. 

The  declaration  was  contained  in 
a  leaflet  headed  "Ut  Omnes  Unum 
Sint”  [That  They  All  May  Be  One], 
which  has  been  circulated  by  the 
council  with  a  covering  letter  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  Joiner,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Clement’s  Church  of 
Philadelphia  and  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  leaflet  reads  as  follows: 

“To  those  who  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  current  of  the 


Catholic  movement  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  it  seems  strange 
that  there  still  exists  not  only  an 
opposition  based  on  Protestant 
prejudice  against  the  observance 
of  the  Church  Unity  Octave  but 
even  among  many  who  otherwise 
accept  the  Catholic  position,  a  defi¬ 
nite  '  and  sincere  conviction  that 
there  is  something  ‘disloyal  to  An¬ 
glican  principles’  in  praying  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Divine  Will  as. 
regards  the  unity  of  God's  church. 

"When  the  mind  Is  clouded  by 
prejudice,  reason  is  of  no  avail, 
but  to  the  open-minded  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
some  simple  facts. 

"In  none  of  the  official  formu¬ 
laries  of  the  Anglican  communion 
are  we  committed  to  a  position  of 
ecclesiastical  isolation.  The  only 
reference  to  the  Roman  See  appears 
in  a  document  which  is  not  canoni¬ 
cally  or  dogmatically  binding  upon 
us.  In  one  of  the  ‘Articles’  it  is 
stated  that  ‘The  Church  of  Rome 
hath  erred.’ 

"It  is  to  the  point  to  note  that 
even  this  statement  Is  qualified  by 
the  preceding  phrase,  but  it  would 
require  too  much  space  to  expound 
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this  Article  and  get  at  its  true 
meaning.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
point  out  that  not  only  prayer  but 
actual  negotiations  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  made,  looking  toward 
reunion  with  the  Church  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  with¬ 
out  a  protesting  voice  being  heard. 

“If  we  may  look  forward  to  re¬ 
union  with  these  ancient  Patriarchal 
Sees  (with  which  we  severed  com¬ 
munion  more  than  900  years  ago) 
why  not  with  the  Patriarchal  and 
Apostolic  See  of  Rome? 

Peril  in  Divided  Church, 
“Never  has  It  been  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  that  all  Christians  every¬ 
where  should  be  united,  for  Chris- 
tion  civilization  is  threatened  as 
never  before.  Our  Lord  rebuked 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  ‘discern  the 
signs  of  the  times.’  We  must  not 
earn  the  same  rebuke. 

“We  see  in  Red  Russia  an  at¬ 
tempted  overthrow  of  all  religion, 
with  the  government  frankly  avow- ' 
ing  its  intentions.  We  see  Mexico 
following  the  Russian  example,  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  it  can.  In  Spain 
the  situation  is  at  least  disquieting 
and  in  Germany  the  Christian  posi¬ 
tion  is  precarious.  There  is  a  de¬ 
sign,  open  in  some  countries,  se¬ 
cret  in  others,  to  break  down  all 
belief  in  God  and  the  church  and 
to  destroy  the  whole  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization  and  moral  code. 

“For  this,  in  every  land,  youth  is 
being  trained  in  thousands.  Mow 
can  a  divided  Christendom  hope  to 
meet  this  frightful^  menace  with 
success,  when  our  Divine  Lord  Him¬ 
self  has  warned  us  of  the  danger  of 
a  house  divided  against  itself?  It 
is  manifestly  of  the  most  vital  Im¬ 
portance  that  all  who  love  our  holy 
religion  should  be  united  for  its  de¬ 
fense. 

“In  these  United  States,  Catholi¬ 
cism  is  not  hated  as  fiercely  as  once 
it  was,  but  a  very  large  factor  in 
this  diminished  hatred  is  the  indif¬ 
ference  to  all  religion  which  is 
manifested  increasingly  in  most 
Americans. 

“A  pseudo-scientific  spirit,  un¬ 
able  to  grasp  the  deeper  conclu¬ 
sions  of  real  science  and  real 
scholarship,  coupled  with  an  ever¬ 
growing  selfishness  and  love  of 
wealth  and  ease,  has  produced  an 
unlovely  type,  dominant  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  politics,  largely 
controlling  public  opinion.  In  the 
industrial  and  commercial  fields, 
traditional  Christian  ethics  were 
long  since  displaced  by  those  of 
men  who  observe  no  code  other 
than  that  dictated  by  desire  and 
aelf-interest. 

Protestantism  Held  Bankrupt. 
“Protestantism,  once  the  religion 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  people,  is  bankrupt 
ethically,  culturally,  morally  and 


religiously.  Its  driving  force,  neg¬ 
ative  at  best,  has  exhausted  Itself, 
and  it  has  ceased  to  attract  or  to 
inspire.  The  forces  of  the  day 
have  proved  too  strong  for  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  it  is  disintegrating 
rapidly. 

“The  utter  futility  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  position  is  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
fiasco  of  prohibition,  for  twenty 
years  the  mainstay  of  American 
Protestantism,  has  delivered  the 
coup  de  grace.  Protestant 
churches  are  attended  by  fewer 
people  each  year  and  by  those  who 
are  middle-aged  or  old,  rather  than 
by  the  members  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration. 

“Recently  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
said:  ‘Only  a  united  front  by  the 
churches  will  prevent  Christianity 
from  being  supplanted  by  National¬ 
ism.’ 

“As  Anglicans,  we  are  rooted 
deep  in  Catholicism,  but  we  have 
been  tarred,  especially  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  Protestant  brush. 
Let  us  beware  lesf,  when  the  time 
of  sifting  is  at  hand,  we  are  not 
found  on  the  side  of  the  saints  and 
the  angels.  Let  us  arise  and  go  to 
Our  Father’s  House  and  say: 
‘Father,  I  have  sinned  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son.' 

“At  home  and  abroad  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  are  saddened  and 
weakened  by  war,  by  race  and 
class  hatred,  by  capitalistic  op¬ 
pression  and  hy  proletarian  re¬ 
venge,  by  rampant  nationalism 
and  by  a  thousand  other  evils  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  materlEilistic  and  ir¬ 
religious  age,  the  products  of 
heresy  and  schism,  the  negations 
of  Catholic  ethics  and  philosophy. 

“No  secular  power,  no  human 
device  can  correct  these  evils.  Only 
in  the  irresistible  strength  of  a 
divinely  appointed  unity  can  the 
inherent  power  of  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity  prevail  against  them.  The 
brunt  of  the  anti-Christian  attack 
falls  on  Rome,  for  the  enemy 
knows  well  where  the  center  of 
Christianity  really  lies. 

Rome  the  Heart  of  Christendom. 

“It  is  time  for  all  Christians  to 
see  what  the  enemy  sees  so  clearly 
and  be  prepared  to  rally  around 
Rome  as  the  center  of  resistance 
against  the  anti-Christian  attack. 
We  must  allow  nothing  to  obscure 
the  salient  fact  that  Rome  has 
been  the  heart  and  center  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  Holy  Apostles.  Two  Lambeth 
Conferences  have  asserted  that  we 
cannot  think  of  a  reunion  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  without  Rome,  nor  can  a 
Catholic  Christian  contemplate  any 
other  issue. 

“The  conversion  of  the  world  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  of  God,  for  our  blessed 
Lord  prayed  ‘That  they  all  may  be 
One— that  the  world  may  believe,' 
and  He  provided  the  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  unity  by  the 
appointment  of  a  visible  Head  of 
the  vlsiblb  Body:  'Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build 
My  Church.' 

“History  has  shown  that  separa¬ 
tion  from  this  center  of  unity  has 


always  led  the  separated  into 
further  schisms.  Reunion  with  it 
must  result  in  the  healing  of  all 
divisions. 

"The  Anglican  Church  never  de¬ 
sired  the  breach  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  forced  upon  her 
by  the  secular  power.  The  General 
Councils  are  recognized  by  her,  as 
by  the  East,  as  having  binding  au¬ 
thority,  and  thereby  she  and  the 
East  are  irrevocably  committed  to 
the  acceptances  of  that  position  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 
which  was  ascribed  to  It  by  the 
General  Councils. 

Unity  Termed  Divine  Will. 
“The  desire  for  reunion  has  been 
kept  alive  by  some  Anglicans  in 
every  succeeding  aee.  The  Catholic 
Revival  has  intensified  this  desire. 
The  present  state  of  the  world,  and 
of  Christianity  In  the  world,  makes 
reunion  at  an  early  date  doubly 
important. 

“Therefore,  we  appeal,  with  re¬ 
doubled  earnestness  and  confidence, 
for  an  ever  wider  observance  of 
the  Church  Unity  Octave.  Much 
more  and  very  earnest  prayer  is 
needed,  and  from  many  more  of 
God’s  people.  We  appeal  to  all  of 
good-will  to  unite  with  us  in  be- 
seiging  the  Throne  of  Grace,  be¬ 
seeching  that  God's  will  may  be 
done. 

“The  unity  of  His  Church  is  His 
will.  That  He  has  told  us  Him¬ 
self:  'That  they  all  may  be  One.’ 
Let  us  recall  and  use  fervently  the 
words  of  His  own  prayer:  'Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.’  The  cause  of  reunion  is 
God’s  cause.  But  God  waits  upon 
man's  prayer.  Let  our  prayer  be 
zealous  and  constant  during  this 
Octave  of  Penance  and  Prayer.  ‘O 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem; 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee.’  “ 
Dr.  Joiner’s  Letter  to  Clergy. 

Dr.  Joiner’s  letter,  written  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  Church  Unity  Oc¬ 
tave  Council  in  America,  was  dated 
New  York  City,  Dec.  1,  1935.  Its 
text  follows: 

My  dear  Father: 

In  1920  the  Bishops  at  Lambeth 
issued  the  following  statement: 
“We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  called  us  in  a  very  solemn 
and  special  manner  to  associate 
ourselves  in  penitence  and  prayer 
with  all  those  who  deplore  the 
divisions  of  Christian  people,  and 
are  inspired  by  the  vision  and 
hope  of  a  visible  Unity  of  the 
whole  Church”  and  “There  can 
be  no  fulfillment  of  the  Divine 
Purpose  in  the  scheme  of  reunion 
which  does  not  ultimately  include 
the  great  Latin  Church  of  the 
West.” 

In  1930:  “The  Conference  re¬ 
minds  the  church  that  it  is  a  per¬ 
manent  duty  to  seek  unity  among 
Christians  in  every  direction,  and 
assures  all  who  are  working  for 
this  end  of  its  cordial  support." 
In  view  of  these  statements  we 
ask  your  cooperation  in  keeping 
the  Octave  in  1936. 

The  Church  Unity  Octave  initi¬ 
ated  by  two  Anglican  priests, 
one  In  this  country,  one  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  come  to  be  observed  by 


Roman  Catholics  throughout  the 
world.  Last  year  its  observance 
spread  to  the  orthodox.  There 
has  been  an  Increasing  Anglican 
observance  until,  last  year  in 
England,  1,000  Anglican  priests 
signed  an  agreement  to  keep  it. 

The  members  of  this  Council 
devoutly  hope  that  from  Jan.  18 
to  Jan.  25,  1936,  many  hundreds 
of  priests  of  the  American  church, 
together  with  their  flocks,  will 
join  with  the  millions  of  the 
faithful  who  will  then  be  praying 
for  Catholic  unity  and  will  ferv¬ 
ently  beseech  God  that  the  will 
of  our  Lord,  “Ut  omnes  unum 
sint,”  may  be  done. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Octave, 
with  the  official  prayers  and  in¬ 
tentions,  will  be  found  in  the 
enclosed  leaflet.  We  beg  you,  of 
your  charity,  to  fill  in,  sign  and 
return  the  enclosed  prepaid  card 
at  once.  Orate  fratres.  Faith¬ 
fully  in  Domino. 

(Signed)  FRANKLIN  JOINER. 

For  the  Committee. 
The  prepaid  postcard  contained  a 
statement  of  general  agreement 
with  the  aims  of  the  council  and 
a  choice  of  three  methods  of  sup¬ 
port. 

American  Committee  Members. 
The  members  of  the  American 
committee,  according  to  its  letter¬ 
head,  are: 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jj.  Brown,  3<0  summer 
Street,  Patereon,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  B.  Dale.  Society  of  St. 
John  the  Rvangelist,  162  Hickory  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

The  Rev.  G.  Taylor  Griffith,  5,830  S.  S. 

Forty-first  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Gusbee.  232  North 
Euclid  Avenue,  Ontario,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  William  MacO.  Hay,  Stepney, 
Conn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  Joiner,  2,013  Apple- 
tree  Street.  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Father  Joseph,  Order  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Little  Portion,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I. 

The  Rev.  Walter  G.  Kings,  129  Kent  Street. 
Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Knight,  105-109  East 
Houston  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  H.  Baxter  Liebler,  Old  Green¬ 
wich  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  A.  E.  MacLaughlln.  ll 
East  Twenty-ninth  Street.  New  York  City. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  McAllister,  E. 

417  Eleventh  Avenue,  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Rev.  L.  E.  W.  Mitchell,  423  West 
Forty-sixth  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Oliver,  Latrobe  Apart¬ 
ments,  Read  and  Charles  Streets.  Baltl- 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  R.  Pritchard,  161  Twenty- 
fourth  Avenue.  Seattle. 

The  Rev.  George  La  Pla  Smith,  105  East 
Houston  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Chester  A.  Taylor,  3,019  Twenty- 
sixth  West,  Seattle. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  Jr.,  114  George 
Street.  Providence,  R.  1. 

The  Rev.  Sheafe  Walker.  18  Park  Street. 
Concord.  N.  H. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Wllllama,  32  Perry 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Very  Rev.  George  R.  Wood,  5,100  Ross 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Mother  Harriet  Claire,  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Community  of  St.  Saviour, 
San  Francisco. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

Paul  U.  Farley. 

Raymond  Nold. 

Howard  R.  Patch. 

Theodore  E.  Smith. 

Theodore  C-  Vetmilye. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

The  addresses  of  the  members  of 
the  clergy  were  not  listed  on  the 
letterhead,  but  have  b^en  taken’ 
from  the  1935  edition  of  'The  Living 
Church  Annual,  the  year  book  of 
the  Episcopal  tJhurch. 

Bishop  William  T.  Manning  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  statement 


of  the  council.  He  said  he  had  not 
seen  it,  but  had  beard  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  group.  He  refused  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  group  within  the 
church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Karl  Reiland,  rector 
of  St,  George’s  Episcopal  Church, 
also  declined  to  comment  on  the 
matter.  Dr.  Reiland  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical,  or  “low  church,” 
group  in  the  ministry,  while  Bishop 
Manning  has  been  considered  to  be 
among  the  more  moderate  of  the 
“high  church,”  or  Anglo-Catholic 
group.  ^ 

MILESTONE  FOR  COUGHLIN  I 

New  Church  Nearing  Completion 

Is  Dedicated  at  Midnight  Mass. 

DETROIT,  Dec.  25  t5>).— The 

Rev.  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin 
dedicated  his  shrine  of  the  Little 
Flower,  not  yet  completed,  with  a 
midnight  Christmas  mass. 

The  church,  started  more  than 
two  years  ago.  and  expected  to  rep¬ 
resent  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000 
when  completed,  was  undertaken 
by  Father  Coughlin  and  his  parish 
as  a  monumental  project.  Coming 
to  the  small  parish  in  1926,  the 
priest  attained  national  prominence 
for  his  radio  addresses,  and  for 
his  organization  of  a  National 
League  of  Social  Justice. 

Despite  the  fact  that  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  on  the  shrine. 
Father  Coughlin  decided  it  should 
be  dedicated.  Three  thousand  per¬ 
sons  crowded  in  before  the  priest 
began  the  mass  at  the  white  mar¬ 
ble  altar  in  the  center. 

The  church  is  of  unusual  design, 
with  pews  arranged  about  the  al¬ 
tar.  The  tower  has  a  radio  broad¬ 
casting  room. 
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DIVERSITY,  UNITY 
AND  THE  WORLD’S  NEEDS 


An  Address  given  by  the 

Rt.  Rkv.  Edward  L,  Parsons,  b. 

Bishop  of  California 

at  the 


Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  California 
in  Grace  Cathedra!,  San  Francisco 
January  30,  1940 


DIVERSITY,  UNITY 
AND  THE  WORLD’S  NEEDS 


An  Address  given  by  the 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L,  Parsons,  d.  d. 

Bishop  of  California 

* 

A  year  ago  we  were  all  eagerly  looking  forv/ard  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  in  the  work  of  the  Diocese.  He  had  taken  hold 
with  vigor  (indeed  so  far  as  I  can  see  he  always  takes  hold  with  vigor), 
had  outlined  plans  and  started  a  real  forward  movement.  A  year  has 
passed  and  we  look  back  over  it  now  with  vast  satisfaction.  Throughout 
the  whole  area  of  the  Diocese  the  strength  of  his  leadership  has  been  felt. 
We  have  gone  forward;  we  are  going  forward;  we  face  the  future  with 
courage  and  confidence.  All  this,  as  the  Diocese  fully  understands,  gives 
great  joy  to  the  Bishop.  Ke  can  come  to  the  close  of  his  active  v/ork 
and  surrender  his  authority  to  his  successor  joyfully  and  peacefully 
when  he  knows  that  under  the  new  leadership  the  Church  will  reach 
levels  of  devotion  and  service  and,  if  v/e  may  use  the  term  without  mis¬ 
understanding,  success  such  as  have  never  been  achieved  before. 

The  Convention  will  recall  that  in  asking  for  a  Coadjutor  I  stated 
that  it  was  my  purpose  to  present  my  resignation  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  at  General  Convention  in  October,  1940,  to  take  effect  soon 
thereafter.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  announce  now  that  my  plan  is  to  make 
the  resignation  effective  on  December  31st  of  this  year.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  therefore  the  last  Convention  at  which  I  shall  be  with  you  as  your 
Bishop;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  a  farewell  v/ord.  It  %vould  be 
unreal  so  many  months  in  advance  of  my  actual  retirement. 

I  may  however  add  two  reflections  to  the  bare  announcement.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  gone  in  and  out  among  you  as  your  Bishop.  They 
have  been  hard  years  in  Church  and  nation  and  the  world;  but  happy 
years  for  me.  For  over  twenty  years  before  that  I  had  been  a  priest  in 
the  Diocese.  My  predecessor  had  been  not  only  my  Father  in  God.  Ke 
had  been  a  real  father  from  the  day  I  arrived  in  California,  a  somewhat 
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lonely  young  man.  You  have  given  me  the  same  unwavering  loyalty 
you  gave  him;  the  same  loving  trusting  friendship.  I  have  loved  you  and 
prayed  for  you,  achieved  some  successes  with  you  and  alas,  made  some 
mistakes  for  you. 

But  it  has  been  a  joyous  life  for  me  and  it  is  my  joy  now  to  know 
that  you  are  giving  your  same  loyal  hearts,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Coad¬ 
jutor  and  my  prayer  that  under  his  strong  leadership  the  Diocese  may 
reach  levels  of  service  and  of  Christian  influence  before  undreamed  of. 
*  *  * 

Why  Church  Institutions? 

Now  the  reason  I  have  gone  over  this  list  of  social  agencies  is  not 
just  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  but  to  ask  and  make  some  answer 
to  the  questions,  Why  do  we  have  these  at  all?  What  do  we  mean  by 
a  Church  institution? 

To  answer  the  second  question  first,  a  Church  institution,  whether 
it  be  of  our  Church  or  any  other,  means  an  institution  which  does  its 
work,  educational,  therapeutic,  social,  as  an  expression  of  its  Christian 
faith.  It  may  or  may  not  be  directly  affiliated  with  any  Christian  body. 
We  use  the  term  here  however  in  a  somewhat  narrower  sense.  These 
Church  institutions  of  ours  are  diocesan  in  character  because  they  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Diocese  as  having  an  approved  organization  and 
as  prepared  to  present  their  reports  annually  to  the  Department  of 
Social  Service.  The  latter  requirement  is  desirable  to  have  in  the  canon. 
It  is  ordinarily  unnecessary  in  practice  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Community  Chest  and  of  the  state  are  rigid. 

But  why  have  any  institutions  or  agencies  at  all?  The  cities  and 
counties  have  hospitals.  There  is  any  number  of  welfare  agencies.  The 
public  is  increasingly  aware  of  its  responsibilities  in  this  matter.  Why 
should  the  Church  embark  upon  these  enterprises? 

The  answer  is  not  always  clear;  but  it  begins  by  noting  that  all 
these  social  and  welfare  agencies  owe  their  origin  in  general  to  the 
Church.  Just  as  the  Church  provided  education  such  as  it  was  for  many 
centuries,  so  it  provided  hospitals,  took  care  of  the  poor  and  the  aged, 
ministering  to  the  other  needs  of  humanity.  The  Church  is  the  mother 
of  all  our  social  work — the  source  and  spring  of  it.  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  of  every  new  individual  effort.  Welfare  work  today  in  America 
has  gone  far  beyond  anything  that  the  Church  in  earlier  years  had 
planned  or  carried  out.  I  mean  that  for  centuries  the  Church,  being 
true  to  the  spirit  of  its  Lord,  stepped  in  to  better  the  social  order,  to 
save  lives,  to  develop  personality.  It  is  then  a  natural  and  normal  thing 
for  Christian  people  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  render  service  in  this  way. 
They  take  the  initiative.  Indeed  if  you  look  over  the  country  you  will 
find  that  many  an  one  of  our  Church  hospitals  e.g.  was  the  first  to  be 
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established  in  a  given  locality.  Schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  clinics, 
orphanages,  old  people's  homes,  all  these  things  just  naturally  express 
the  Christian  faith. 

But  times  change,  the  work  which  the  Church  does  in  pioneering  is 
taken  over  by  the  community  and  there  is  always  therefore  a  shifting 
relationship  between  Church  and  community.  In  education  e.g.  the 
State  has  awakened  to  its  responsibility  and  taken  over  the  great  bulk 
of  such  work.  Most  of  the  Churches  in  America  have  wisely,  I  think, 
accepted  that  order  of  things.  They  believe  that  the  most  wholesome 
development  in  the  community  can  come  only  as  children  in  their  edu¬ 
cation  feel  themselves  to  be  one  body.  Sectarian  schools  destroy  that 
unity.  It  is  most  unfortunate  to  send  children  out  into  the  world  feeling 
that  their  religion  has  set  them  off  into  a  different  and  special  group. 
It  leads  to  precisely  the  thing  which  has  brought  so  much  trouble  in 
other  lands,  the  encouragement  of  religious  minorities  on  the  one  hand, 
the  attempted  domination  of  religious  majorities  on  the  other. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of  America  have  seen  this  and  are  I  think 
a  unit  in  support  of  the  public  school  education.  What  they  have  not 
realized  fully  as  yet  is  the  truth  that  religion  ought  to  permeate  and 
underlie  all  education.  Religion  alone  can  make  democracy  a  success 
because  religion  alone  can  make  education  count.  But  the  solution  for 
America  is  not  to  establish  a  great  number  of  Church  schools.  That 
would  mean  unhappy  chaos.  No,  the  solution  lies  along  the  line  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  relation  between  secular  education  and  religion.  A 
beginning  is  being  made,  but  although  the  Protestant  Churches  have 
not  as  yet  taken  the  matter  seriously  enough,  they  are  right  in  their  con¬ 
ception  of  public  education  as  one  means  of  bringing  unity  into  society. 

Nov/  that  I  think  gives,  as  it  were  an  example  of  the  point  I  want  to 
make  about  these  institutions  of  ours.  The  relation  of  Church  and 
Community  changes  all  the  time.  As  long  as  we  are  helping  not  only 
some  sick  people  but  the  whole  tone  of  hospital  administration,  a 
Church  hospital  is  good.  As  long  as  v/e  can  make  the  special  gentleness 
and  refinement  of  a  Church  home  for  old  people  or  for  children  help  to 
Christianize  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  community,  our  homes  are 
needed.  As  long  as  we  can  do  something  which  the  community  (city  or 
state)  cannot  well  do,  we  must  do  it.  But  for  the  sake  of  power  or 
prestige,  never.  For  the  sake  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  itself, 
never.  And  so  we  keep  our  system  of  institutions  flexible,  fluid,  working 
by  trial  and  error,  doing  what  we  can  to  help  the  community  to  under¬ 
stand  what  real  Christianity  can  do  for  life.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
one  is  doing  Christian  work,  serving  the  Lord,  whether  one  does  it  in  a 
Church  institution  or  in  any  other  kind  of  an  agency.  Our  purpose  in 
that  kind  of  work  is  not  to  make  Episcopalians.  It  is  not  even  to  make 
Christians.  It  is  rather  to  Christianize  the  society  in  which  we  live. 


Unity  and  Moral  Issues 


And  that  is  the  function  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  whole  of 
society.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  the  last  thing  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  be  is  a  pressure  group.  It  is  that  ideal  which  has  led 
to  many  of  the  tragedies  associated  with  the  history  of  our  religion — 
the  notion  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  means 
somehow  supremacy  of  Christ.  Mexico,  Spain,  Russia — Geneva  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  if  you  like,  for  we  are  all  in  it, — everywhere 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  identification  of  the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God  there  is  danger. 

We  do  not,  to  pass  on  to  another  and  vastly  important  matter,  we 
do  not  want  the  strength  that  comes  from  Church  unity  so  that  we  can 
as  a  Church  give  directions  to  statesmen  and  educators  and  social 
workers,  so  that  we  can  adroitly  shift  in  international  relations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Church.  We  want  Church  unity 
fundamentally  because  a  divided  Christianity  is  just  so  far  an  imperfect 
witness  to  Christ.  We  want  it,  as  much  as  we  can  have  it  at  this 
moment  so  that  we  can  bring  into  this  troubled  world  more  and  more 
of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  goodwill  which  alone  can  make  a  sound 
social  order,  the  power  of  God  through  those  who  live  with  Him,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  through  those  who  count  him  Master.  The  Christian 
people  of  the  world  are,  I  believe,  recognizing  that  as  never  before.  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  brought  to  light  the  singular,  the  almost 
miraculous  progress  which  has  come  during  the  past  generation  to 
faith  in  the  unifying  power  of  Christianity.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
Churches  towards  war  has  changed.  Not  only  are  there  great  pacifist 
groups,  articulate,  convinced,  militant,  which  refuse  to  have  any  com¬ 
merce  with  war  at  all;  but  certainly  among  enlightened  Christian  leaders 
almost  everywhere  one  finds  utter  repudiation  of  the  possibility  of  war 
as  a  crusade.  The  Christian  conscience  is  horrified  at  the  blessing  of 
the  bombs  that  destroyed  Guernica  or  brought  woe  to  the  women  and 
children  of  Barcelona.  Christian  common  sense  has  come  to  see  clearly 
that  just  in  itself  war  does  not  do  the  things  we  have  often  confidently 
hoped  for.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  most  of  us  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  were  fighting  a  just  war;  and  many  Christian  people  and 
many  clergy  went  far  beyond  that.  They  counted  the  war  a  crusade. 
They  had  a  rather  naive  faith  that  out  of  war  somehow  naturally  would 
flow  the  righteousness,  the  justice,  the  unselfishness,  the  desire  for  a 
common  world  brotherhood  which  alone  could  make  the  League  of 
Nations  able  from  the  start  to  achieve  its  purpose. 

But  nevertheless  there  was  a  moral  issue  in  that  war,  and  there  was 
a  greater  moral  issue  in  the  peace.  We  must  never  forget  when  we  hear 
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the  somewhat  shallow  but  usually  raucous  condemnations  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  international  bankers  and  the  munitions  makers  and  the 
clever  British  propaganda  which  got  us  into  the  war  that  the  picture  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  an  innocent  and  altogether  goodhearted  soul,  cheated  by 
international  sharpers  is  rank  nonsense.  Our  leaders  knew  what  we 
were  about  and  our  real  leaders  never  intended  to  help  win  the  war  and 
then  walk  out  on  the  peace.  It  ill  becomes  a  nation  which  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  working  out  of  a  stable  international  order  to  condemn 
wholesale  the  nations  upon  whom  fell  the  burden.  “Let  him  that  is  with¬ 
out  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone.” 

Nor  is  it  right  for  Christian  people,  whatever  their  attitude  towards 
war  may  be,  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  moral  issues  which  are  involved 
in  every  great  human  struggle.  The  attitude  of  so  many  intelligent  and 
earnest  Christian  people  about  the  present  European  conflict  is  pre¬ 
cisely  like  that  of  the  people  who  see  nothing  in  the  present  industrial 
situation  save  the  struggles  of  rival  unions  and  the  unholy  ambitions  of 
unscrupulous  leaders.  The  present  labor  troubles  are  local  expressions 
of  a  worldwide  movement  of  the  underprivileged  towards  that  share  in 
the  common  life  of  humanity  which  belongs  to  them  as  children  of  God. 
In  the  present  conflicts  there  is  wrong  on  both  sides;  but  the  upward 
movement  is,  to  the  Christian,  part  of  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  conscientious  Christian  has  no  right  to  say  It  is  all  a  dread¬ 
ful  mess,  a  clash  of  selfishnesses;  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  war.  Rival  self-interests  are 
involved  if  you  like;  but  equally  are  moral  issues  involved.  An  absolute 
pacifist  may  take  the  ground  that  the  Finns  should  have  permitted 
Russia  to  take  what  it  wanted,  that  it  is  unchristian  and  wicked  for  Fin¬ 
land  to  resist.  But  even  an  absolute  pacifist  must,  as  a  recent  statement 
by  a  number  of  Christian  leaders  has  pointed  out.  recognize  that  there 
is  a  moral  issue.  The  moral  standing  of  Finland  before  God  and  men 
is  surely  more  secure  than  that  of  Russia. 

Now  I  am  not  attempting  in  this  address  to  discuss  the  highly  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  war.  No  Christian  can 
defend  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  No  Christian  can  do  any¬ 
thing  but  abhor  it  and  try  to  eliminate  it  from  human  life.  But  as  yet 
there  is  no  agreement  among  Christians  as  to  the  position  which  a 
Christian  should  take  if  his  country  is  involved  in  war.  Conscientious 
Christians  hold  positions  all  the  way  from  that  of  absolute  pacifism  to 
that  which  accepts  the  action  of  the  state  as  determinative  and  is  ready 
to  support  the  nation  under  any  circumstances.  Neither  extreme  posi¬ 
tion  is  right  in  my  judgment.  But  my  purpose  is  not  to  defend  anv  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  war  itself.  It  is  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  in  most 
wars  of  any  consequence  in  human  history  moral  issues  are  involved. 
They  were  when  the  Greeks  fought  the  Persians  at  Marathon  and 
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Salamis.  They  were  when  the  Maccabees  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Syrian  King.  They  were  when  the  Barons  armed  themselves 
and  brought  John  to  his  knees  at  Runnymede.  In  our  own  Revolution 
and  our  own  Civil  War  there  were  moral  issues. 

The  business  of  all  of  us  as  Christians  is  to  try  to  untangle  the 
issues,  to  separate  the  ephemeral  and  unimportant  from  the  underlying 
causes,  to  repudiate  once  and  for  all  the  notion  that  there  are  any  im¬ 
portant  issues  in  human  history  which  are  not  moral.  We  clergy  are 
poor  successors  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  of  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  but  our 
business  is  the  same  as  theirs,  to  try  to  read  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
history  and  interpret  it  to  our  people. 

And  as  we  work  and  pray  and  think  about  it  all,  we  shall  I  believe 
see  clearly  that  the  supreme  moral  issue  for  the  world  today  is  the  kind 
of  peace  which  is  to  come  after  the  war.  And  one  of  the  supreme  moral 
issues  for  America  is  the  part  she  is  to  take  in  it.  We  often  hear 
Franklin  (was  it  he?)  quoted  “There  never  was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad 
peace",  words  altogether  untrue.  But  it  is  true  that  the  most  essential 
fact  in  any  war  is  the  peace  made  after  it.  It  is  our  business  as  Chris¬ 
tians  to  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  our  country,  our  much  loved 
fatherland,  out  from  the  fog  of  disillusionment,  on  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  very  real  responsibility  for  the  international  order.  The  chaos  of  the 
world  ought  not  to  sadden  us  too  much.  It  is  very  dreadful;  but  it  is 
only  at  this  moment  a  particularly  dreadful  expression  of  what  has 
always  been  present  in  human  life.  It  is  to  us  not  a  cause  for  melan¬ 
choly,  for  despair;  but  a  summons  to  get  to  work.  This  sin  and  sel¬ 
fishness,  this  brutality  and  lust  and  greed, — why,  that  is  the  reason  that 
Christ  died.  This  “darkling  plain”  on  which  “ignorant  armies  clash  by 
night”, — why,  that  ignorance  is  precisely  the  thing  which  God  who  is 
eternal  light  is  dispelling  through  Christ. 

Unity,  Diversity  and  Peace 

Now  all  this  about  the  war  is  only  to  throw  into  clearer  relief  what 
it  seems  to  me  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Church  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  I  have  already  phrased  it  as 
the  unifying  power  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  a  war-torn  divided 
world.  The  great  ecumenical  conferences  of  the  past  twenty  years  have 
made  an  Indelible  impression  upon  Christian  thinking.  Today  from 
every  land  comes  the  message  “We  must  not  forget  our  unity  in 
Christ.”  Chinese  and  Japanese  pray  together  and  for  one  another. 
English  Churchmen  pray  for  Germans  and  Germany.  Leaders  in  the 
national  Churches  of  the  Orthodox  East  hope  and  pray  that  a  new 
vision  may  come  of  the  unity  of  those  peoples  in  Christ — a  unity  which 
may  curb  the  excessive  nationalism  of  their  peoples.  The  phrase  una 
sancta,  the  one  Holy  Church,  is  on  men’s  lips  and  in  their  hearts.  It  is 


sad  that  the  great  Roman  Church  excludes  itself  from  these  gatherings 
of  Christians  and  their  common  aspirations.  But  within  its  own  ranp 
it  too  transcends  the  boundaries  of  nations  and  recognizes  unity  in 
Christ.  .  . 

As  one  contemplates  these  infinitely  varied  groups  of  Christians, 
praying  together,  remembering  their  unity  in  Christ,  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  spiritual  links  have  found  expression  in  the  visible 
Unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  one  cannot  escape  the  realization  of  the 
immensity  of  the  task  which  lies  before  the  Church.  It  is  in  this 
spiritual  unity  which  we  are  developing  that  the  certainty  of  the  future 
lies.  There  will  come  a  time  when  Christian  people  will  simply  refuse 
to  permit  division  to  continue.  Spiritual  unity  must  inevitably,  if  it  is 
real,  clothe  itself  in  bodily  unity.  If  men  love  each  other  enough  to  pray 
together,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  be  united  in  such 
fashion  as  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  common  Lordship  of  Christ. 

But  the  task  is  so  immense  because  of  the  enormous  variety  in 
Christian  ways  of  life.  To  bring  together  in  the  Church  all  kinds  of 
Christians  means  e.g.  to  bring  together  Christians  who  are  as  far  apart  in 
their  ways  of  worship  and  of  life  as  let  us  say  a  congregation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Quakers  and  one  of  Athenian  Greeks.  The  contrast  between  our 
own  somewhat  conventional  and  quiet  worship  and  a  Salvation  Army 
group  is  great  yet  we  are  all  Christians.  There  are  Christians  who  are 
instinctively  sacramental  in  their  worship.  There  are  those  whose  whole 
approach  to  God  is  mystical.  They  may  like  the  Quakers  have  no  sacra¬ 
ments  because  the  world  seems  altogether  sacramental,  or  they  may 
simply  find  that  in  their  own  life  the  Sacraments  are  real  but  not  the 
first  point  of  emphasis.  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  all  this  infinite 
variety  of  belief  and  worship  and  habits  of  life? 

There  are  only  two  alternatives.  The  first  is  to  wait  until  all  Chris¬ 
tians  have  come  to  the  position  of  some  group  within  the  total  area  of 
Christianity  today.  That  means  until  they  can  all  say  “It  is  the  Mass 
that  matters”  or  all  unite  in  accepting  tradition  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Orthodox  Churches,  or  all  pin  their  faith  to  an  episcopally  ordained 
ministry  or  to  a  Fundamentalist  faith  about  the  Scriptures  or  some  other 
favorite  view.  Now  as  I  look  at  human  life,  its  infinite  variety,  its  many 
languages,  its  diverse  habits  of  thought,  its  strange  racial  character¬ 
istics,  its  individualists  and  socialists,  its  poets  and  dreamers,  its  engin¬ 
eers  and  mathematicians,  its  inevitable  Puritans  and  its  indulgent  and 
charitable  lovers,  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  approaching  such  uni¬ 
formity  of  detail  in  faith  is  as  impossible  (and  indeed  as  undesirable) 
as  that  Christians  as  a  whole  would  ever  come  to  accept  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope. 

The  other  alternative  is  the  recognition  of  a  really  comprehensive 
Church,  a  Church  which  in  mamtaining  some  sort  of  common  frame- 
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work  which  will  witness  to  unity  and  make  the  unity  of  its  mission  to 
the  world  possible,  nevertheless  expects  infinite  diversity,  and  what  in 
our  American  lingo  we  would  call  the  democratic  approach  to  life. 
This  American  lingo  speaks  however  what  was  the  language  of  the 
Church  for  many  centuries.  The  common  framework  grew  up  slowly. 
The  diversity  of  worship  and  thought  was  accepted.  The  great  Councils 
of  the  early  centuries  were  in  theory  at  any  rate  democratic,  repre¬ 
sentative.  They  recognized  primacies  of  honor  but  they  also  recognized 
primacies  of  mind  and  character.  Athanasius  was  only  a  deacon  at  that 
first  great  Council  of  Nicea.  Furthermore,  it  was  I  think  assumed 
always  that  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  were  ratified  by  the  acceptance 
of  Christian  people. 

Facing  the  issues  today  we  must  accept,  it  seems  to  me,  this  second 
alternative, — a  Church  comprehensive  because  it  requires  as  the  basis 
for  unity  only  the  essential  Christian  faith,  the  faith  which  the  Nicene 
Creed  attempted  to  set  forth,  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God — that  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  as  the  Word,  as  the  Life,  as  the 
Truth,  is  the  basis  of  unity,  and  that  upon  that  basis  there  is  constructed 
the  necessary  framework  for  a  common  life  and  work.  That  would 
include  the  acceptance  of  the  Church  as  the  corporate  life  of  Christians 
and  of  the  two  Sacraments  as  a  part  of  the  normal  Christian  life,  a 
ministry  everywhere  recognized  which  I  think  we  may  assume  would 
mean  the  historic  ministry.  But  there  could  be  no  regimentation.  There 
could  be  no  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  Churches  of  different  languages 
and  people  to  live  and  worship  in  their  own  way  and  within  each 
national  Church  the  kind  of  freedom  which  makes  democracy  possible. 

If  such  is  the  great  Church  of  the  future,  its  implication  for  our 
immediate  tasks  is  clear.  We  must  get  over  the  notion  that  unity  means 
uniformity,  that  when  we  and  the  Presbyterians  have  achieved  our 
unity  we  shall  all  be  using  the  Prayer  Book  or  all  not  be  using  the 
Prayer  Book;  that  we  shall  all  be  holding  Wednesday  night  prayer 
meetings  or  making  all  our  Churches  upon  the  same  Gothic  model. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  a  norm.  There  should  be  standards  of  excellence 
in  worship.  But  Christians  seem  to  grow  in  grace  through  the  sacra¬ 
mental  silence  of  a  Quaker  meeting  as  definitely  as  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  liturgical  devotions. 

With  such  principles  to  guide  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  pursue  the 
carrying  out  of  our  purpose  to  unite  with  the  Presbyterians  with  no  fear 
of  a  future  regimentation,  no  misunderstanding  of  the  generous  Cath¬ 
olicity  of  the  united  Church  we  seek.  In  this  particular  matter  we  are 
making  progress.  The  people  of  our  own  Church,  clergy  and  laity, 
through  the  somewhat  stirring  controversies  which  the  proposed  first 
steps  have  provoked  are  learning  and  will  learn.  It  is  our  business  to 
help  forward  the  process.  We  shall  have  the  Syllabus  for  Study  very 
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soon  in  our  hands.  We  here  in  California  are  planning  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Committee  much  joint  work,  and  on  April  21st  we  shall  have  a 
Unity  Sunday  with  exchange  of  pulpits  and  some  united  gatherings. 

But  this  is  only  a  detail.  Back  of  all  our  thought  and  life  today  lies 
the  sombre  shadow  of  war  and  misery.  There  are  two  essential  tasks 
v/hich  the  world  tragedy  puts  upon  us.  One  I  have  emphasized.  The 
other  I  have  touched.  Let  me  sum  them  up  in  conclusion.  The  one  puts 
upon  us  Christians  the  responsibility  for  the  deepening  of  Christian 
fellowship  throughout  the  world,  the  making  of  it  real  and  vital  through 
prayer  and  love  and  service.  We  are  bound  through  Christ  in  love  to 
friend  and  enemy  alike.  Indeed,  there  are  no  enemies  for  the  Christian. 
Wherever  the  love  of  God  goes,  there  must  go  our  love.  Wherever 
there  are  men  for  whom  Christ  died  there  must  be  our  hearts  with  such 
sacrificial  love  as  we  can  give.  We  pray  for  the  hard  beset  Christians  of 
Finland.  They  are  our  brothers  in  Christ.  But  we  know  too  that  far 
beyond  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  is  the  great  fellowship  of  the 
family  of  God.  And  so  we  pray  likewise  for  the  poor  ignorant  Russians 
who  have  perhaps  most  of  them  forgotten  their  ancient  faith,  and  we 
pray  for  their  rulers.  We  remember  that  Christ  died  for  Stalin  as  much 
as  he  did  for  Lincoln;  for  Hitler  as  much  as  for  Jane  Addams. 

The  other  task  concerns  our  relation  to  the  peace.  It  is  this  prayer, 
this  love,  this  wide-reaching  faith  in  God’s  love  and  Christ’s  redemp¬ 
tion  which  must  make  the  influence  of  the  Churches  count  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  peace.  We  in  America  cannot,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
immense  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us.  As  that  recent  statement 
to  which  !  have  referred  puts  it,  “Our  freedom  from  war  is  not  due  to 
our  greater  devotion  to  peace  or  to  superior  moral  excellence,  but 
mainly  to  geographic  security.  It  is  no  occasion  for  self-righteousness, 
but  rather  for  thanksgiving  and  the  assumption  of  a  larger  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  works  of  mercy  and  the  building  of  peace."  The  Churches, 
because  they  are  international,  because  they  recognize  the  tma  sasscta 
and  the  tie  which  transcends  all  national  and  racial  barriers  must  help 
America  to  break  down  its  parochial  sentiment,  must  help  it  to  feel  its 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  must  lead  public  sentiment  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  we  have  a  real  place  in  the  making  of  a  real  peace;  and  that, 
to  quote  that  statement  again,  “to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a  measure  of 
national  self  interest  to  the  higher  ideal  of  the  community  of  nations" 
is  a  real  obligation  resting  upon  us.  There  is  a  task.  There  is  an  object 
for  prayer.  There  is  field  for  love.  If  v/ar  is  not  inevitable,  neither  is  a 
bad  peace  inevitable.  There  can  be  a  new  international  order.  There 
can  be  a  realization  cf  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  prophets  of  yesterday 
and  today.  There  can  be  an  approximation  to  the  brotherhood  for  which 
we  pray.  But  if  there  is  to  be  such,  it  must  be  because  you  and  I  in  our 
small,  oar  tiny  way,  act  and  think  and  love  and  pray  with  the  fulness, 
the  wide  sweep,  the  utter  depth  cf  the  icve  of  Christ. 
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NEW  WINESKINS  FOR 
NEW  WINE 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parsons,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Califorma 


Sermon  preached  at 
Opening  Service  of  the  Synod 
May  1,  1940 


MATT.  9:17  “NEITHER  DO  MEN  PUT  NEW  WINE  INTO 
OLD  WINESKINS  LEST  THE  WINESKINS  BURST  AND 
THE  WINE  IS  SPILT  AND  THE  WINESKINS  ARE 
RUINED.  THEY  PUT  NEW  WINE  INTO  NEW  WINE¬ 
SKINS  AND  BOTH  ARE  PRESERVED.” 


Ill  liuinaii  life,  new  conditions  require  new  approaches;  new 
insights  require  new  forms  to  express  them;  new  truths  require 
new  categories.  All  real  life  is  a  perpetual  movement  on  towards 
the  achievement  of  purpose.  Goal  follows  goal.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  eternal  must  clothe  itself  continually  in  new  forms.  The 
man  cannot  wear  the  boy’s  coat  although  he  is  the  same  person. 
The  coat  gives  way  at  the  seams.  We  do  not  use  wineskins  but 
we  do  know  what  happens  as  we  turn  a  new  and  more  powerful 
current  into  an  old  house  wired  for  a  lesser  voltage. 

When  Jesus  told  men  that  God  was  their  Father,  when  he 
tried  to  bring  them  to  the  intimate  personal  relationship  which 
the  1  ule  of  God  in  their  hearts  implied,  he  was  not  bringing 
completely  new  truth.  He  was  putting  a  new  emphasis  upon  old 
truth:  he  was  making  clear  that  which  was  already  present  in 
the  message  of  prophet  and  psalmist.  The  Jews  knew  God  was 
their  Father;  they  knew  that  God  and  man  could  enter  into  the 
closest  personal  relationships.  “As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.’’  "In  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy  and  at  thy  right  hand  is  pleasure  for¬ 
ever  more.”  "I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord  my  God."  “Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  There  is  nothing  legal  in  such  cries 
of  the  heart.  But  all  this  was  overlaid  with  legality.  Only  the 
great  soul  could  understand  and  echo  the  psalmist’s  cries.  Jesus 
would  open  the  way  to  every  soul.  He  would  reveal  the  full 
meaning  of  Fatherhood.  He  would  lift  sonship  into  a  new  level. 
He  would  simplify,  pierce  to  the  inner  meaning.  And.  what 
must  happen?  The  old  legal  terms  go.  The  old  barriers  break 
down.  The  whole  system  is  in  peril,  on  the  edge  of  destruction, 
unless  it  can  discover  that  the  new  wine  is  good  and  prepare  the 
new  w'neskins — in  other  words  adjust  itself  to  the  new  truth 
which  in  Christ.  God  is  pouring  out  upon  it.  This  new  wine  of 
the  Gospel  would  burst  these  old  skins  of  the  Sabbath  laws,  the 
racial  barriers,  the  regulation  of  daily  life  l)y  intricate  codes,  the 
judgment  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  outward  action  rather  than 
inward  direction.  It  was  heady  new  wine,  this  Gospel  of  uni¬ 
versal  love,  of  universal  brotherhood,  of  righteousness  of  the 
heart.  It  did  burst  the  old  wineskins,  and  Judaism  w'ith  all  its 
profound  faith,  its  high  reach  to  God  and  its  stern  righteousness 
lost  its  universal  mission. 

This  is  a  law  of  life,  a  law  which  the  Cliurch  has  been  very 
slow  to  understand,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  see  it  not  only  as  it 
touches  religion,  but  in  its  broader  bearings.  For  the  whole  story 
of  man’s  changing  life,  his  social  order,  his  cultures  and  his 
catastrophes,  may  be  read  as  his  attempt  to  pour  the  new  wine 
into  the  old  wineskins  and  discovering  so  slowly,  too  slowly,  that 
they  burst. 

In  a  review  of  Toynbee’s  great  “Study  of  History"  Lewis 


Mumford  sums  up  "Here,"  he  says,  “Prof.  Toynbee  makes  one 
of  his  most  original  contributions  by  pointing  out  that  no  less 
than  sixteen  civilizations  have  broken  dowm  through  their  own 
acts  before  external  forces  succeeded  in  overwhelming  them. 
The  causes  are  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  new  social 
forces,  ‘aptitudes  or  emotions  or  ideas’  are  introduced  into  a 
society  which  is  unable  to  assimilate  or  work  them  into  a  com¬ 
prehensive  pattern." 

Which  is  only  putting  into  the  language  of  the  philosophic 
historian  what  Jesus  said  1900  years  ago. 

There  is  a  ferment  of  new  ideas  in  France  during  the  18th 
century.  The  ferment  reaches  England,  reaches  America.  Men 
are  ready  for  it  here.  New  wineskins,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Constitution  are  sewed  together.  The  wine  of 
freedom  finds  a  skin  to  bold  it.  In  England  too  they  learn, — 
but  think  of  France  and  the  Bourbons,  poor  race  of  Kings  who 
have  become  the  very  symbol  of  those  who  cannot  see.  The 
new  wine  is  poured  in  and  the  wineskins  burst.  The  terror,  the 
Guillotine,  the  Napoleonic  wars  follow. 

Our  own  American  life  illustrates  the  same.  The  American 
Constitution  of  "horse  and  buggy  days"  also  needs  constantly 
new  interpretation.  The  old  wineskins,  the  categories  and  classi¬ 
fications  which  served  when  John  Marshall  made  decisions  could 
not  serve  now.  In  a  little  factory  with  a  few  hundred  workers, 
tucked  away  alongside  one  of  the  rushing  streams  in  the  New 
England  hills,  the  owner  and  the  employees  could  have  something 
of  that  relationship  which  existed  between  the  squire  and  his 
tenants  in  the  late  feudal  days.  Paternalism  (not  of  course  the 
spirit  of  it,  the  affectionate  interest  and  deep  concern  for  the 
workers’  welfare  which  are  always  needed),  but  paternalism  as 
an  industrial  method  no  longer  expresses  the  relationship  between 
the  President  of  General  Motors  and  the  employees  of  his  vast 
corporation.  No  amount  of  fatherly  interest  on  his  part  can  be 
in  itself  enougli  to  solve  the  difficult  and  complicated  problems 
of  that  relationship.  New  wineskins  are  needed.  In  a  land  dedi¬ 
cated  to  freedom  you  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  an  age  of 
corporate  and  collective  enterprise  by  preaching  paternalism  or 
reviving  a  guild  system.  The  labor  troubles  of  today  are  chiefly 
due.  I  think,  to  the  attempt  to  put  this  fresh  new  wine  of  labor’s 
ambition  for  freedom,  for  a  satisfying  life,  for  a  real  share  in  the 
abundance  of  God’s  into  the  wineskins  that  were  cut  out  and 
sewed  together  a  century  ago. 

And  the  same  thing  is  vividly  true  in  international  affairs. 
The  memories  of  some  of  us  go  back  to  the  days  when  men  who 
cared  at  all  about  it  thought  that  arbitration  treaties  wpuld  en¬ 
sure  international  peace.  An  arbitration  treaty  today — well,  it 
still  serves  in  the  lesser  questions  between  honorable  nations; 


but  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  won  along  that  path.  There 
came  the  League  of  Nations  and  great  service  it  h.as  rendered. 
It  is  the  germ  of  an  international  order;  but  America  pouring  the 
fresh  wine  of  its  new  power,  its  creditor  position,  its  vast  com¬ 
mercial  ambitions  into  the  poor  old,  thin,  worn-out  wineskins  of 
isolationism,  slipped  out  from  responsibility.  The  wineskin  has 
burst.  We  have  had  a  share  in  it.  There  came  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  treaties  and  the  outlawry  of  war,  espoused  with  intense 
favor  particularly  among  Christian  people:  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  protection  in  such  a  treaty  with  nations  built  upon  a 
war  economy,  nations  which  have  no  slightest  regard  for  pledges. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  disease  of  nationalism 
responsible  for  the  gradually  diminishing  power  of  the  noblest 
attempt  men  have  yet  made  to  secure  peace;  but,  and  this  is 
vastly  important,  on  the  other  we  have  an  enormous  growth  of 
opposition  to  war,  of  realization  of  its  silly  futility  as  well  as  its 
wickedness.  We  have  Christian  Churches  seeing  more  and  more 
clearly  that  brotherhood  really  means  brotherhood,  that  unre¬ 
stricted  and  absolute  national  sovereignty  is  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  religion.  It  will  be  a  strong  wine  fermenting  out 
of  these  facts.  Those  old  wineskins  have  burst,  will  burst.  Who 
can  cut  and  sew  the  new  ones?  It  is  no  easy  task. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  Church  and  our  Christian  faith,  the 
illustrations  are  very  vivid  of  the  Church’s  failure  in  this  matter 
of  the  new  wineskins.  The  most  obvious  is  of  course  that  of  the 
Reformation.  The  13th  century  with  Innocent  III  and  Dante 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  marked  the  height  of  the  medieval  civiliza¬ 
tion.  From  that  time  on  life  was  steadily  moving  away  from 
that  vast  if  poorly  realized  conception  of  society.  Nationalism 
was  growing:  new  horizons  in  thought  and  culture  opening. 
Commerce  had  revealed  new  worlds,  and  ultimately  the  new 
world.  The  free  spirit  of  man  was  beginning  to  chafe  at  the 
closed  systems  which  surrounded  him.  The  revival  of  classical 
learning,  the  continued  if  slow  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit,  the 
new  interest  in  the  Bible — all  these  and  many  more  factors  were 
changing  men’s  outlook  on  life.  New  wine — and  the  Church 
offered  officially  only  the  old  wineskins.  The  Reformation,  the 
break-up  of  the  common  European  culture  and  the  increasing 
secularization  of  society  became  inevitable.  The  old  wineskins 
simply  burst.  We  have  in  our  own  day  seen  the  same  thing 
happen  in  Mexico,  in  Spain,  in  Russia.  Jesus  once  asked  the 
Pharisees  how  it  was  that  they  could  read  the  signs  of  changing 
weathc  but  were  blind  to  the  greater  changes  which  concerned 
man's  spiritual  life,  The  Church  was  blind  in  the  15tli  century. 
The  Church,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  Churches  for  I  am 
speaking  now  of  all  organized  Christianity, — the  Church  like  the 
organized  state  or  the  vested  interests  or  the  privileged  classes, 
is  alas  still  dull  of  sight.  It  is  perpetually  forgetting  that  its 


old  wineskins  will  not  hold  the  new  wine.  It  is  perpetually  for¬ 
getting  that  Christianity,  just  because  it  is  God’s  revelation  and 
therefore  capable  of  meeting  all  the  demands  of  human  life,  must 
be  forever  fashioning  new  wineskins  to  hold  the  new  wine  of 
life.  If  it  does  not  remember  that  in  a  very  real  sense,  Shelley’s 
lines  are  true, — ■ 

"Man’s  yesterday  may  ne’er  be  like  his  morrow: 

Nought  may  endure  but  mutability.” 

if  it  does  not  remember  that  that  is  life,  that  change  goes  on 
forever,  that  all  life’s  forms  are  relative,  it  must  fail  to  achieve  its 
purpose  of  reaching  men  and  bringing  them  to  God. 

Put  it  in  another  way!  Christianity  is  a  personal  religion.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  men,  individuals,  persons,  John 
and  Mary  and  the  rest  of  us,  to  God.  The  Church  is  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  persons.  We  may  differ  as  to  how  far  the  early  local 
Churches  agreed  about  the  ministry,  its  forms,  its  source,  its 
relation  to  the  apostles  and  the  like;  but  we  do  not  differ  at  all 
in  our  belief  that  the  one  great  outstanding  fact  in  the  early 
Church  was  that  it  was  a  fellowship,  a  great  body  of  persons 
bound  together  not  by  a  written  constitution  or  a  system  of 
doctrine  or  a  carefully  worked  out  method  of  worship  or  a  sacra¬ 
mental  theology,  but  by  a  common  love,  an  utter  devotion  to 
one  person:  their  Lord  was  the  Church.  The  Church  was  his 
Body.  The  thing  that  mattered  was  Jesus  and  the  Church  had 
only  to  be  articulated,  moved,  guided,  governed,  in  such  fashion 
that  this  Jesus  should  become  real  to  men, — in  such  fashion  that 
his  Body  shoula  rev'jal  to  men  Him  and  his  ideals  and  purposes 
and  spirit.  He  is  the  way.  He  is  tl.e  Truth.  He  is  the  Life. 

Now  there  are  two  things  we  must  reckon  with  if  a  body  is 
adequately  to  express  any  person.  We  must  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  personality  is  free,  moving,  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
always  looking  beyond.  That  is  true  in  spite  of  the  millions  of 
“dull  clods  untroubled  by  a  spark."  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know 
that  after  all,  there  is  life  in  those  dull  clods,  that  they  may  be 
troubled,  that  sparks  will  set  them  on  fire.  We  must  reckon  first 
with  that  free  spirit  and  then  we  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that 
because  the  spirit  is  free  it  is  responsive  to  every  change — it  is 
always  reaching  out — and  therefore  the  Body  must  be  forever 
changing.  No  human  body  is  ever  two  days  alike.  “Man’s 
3'esterday  may  ne’er  be  like  his  morrow."  I  change  as  I  meet 
different  kinds  of  people  or  move  into  new  cultural  atmospheres 
or  among  new  races  and  tongues.  I  am  still  the  same  person,  it 
is  true,  my  present  knit  to  my  past,  my  new  approaches  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  ideals  and  spirit  which  have  guided  me  in  that  past, 
but  my  outward  form  has  changed.  Now  if  the  Church  is  the 
Body  of  Christ  and  is  the  corporate  expression  therefore  of  that 


free  spirit  whicli  walked  ia  huml)le  mastery  through  the  fields  of 
Galilee  and  the  crooked  streets  of  Jerusalem,  it  must  (this  Church) 
be  forever  adjusting,  adapting,  taking  on  new  forms. 

I  must  not  however  turn  too  far  away  from  Jesus'  metaphor 
of  the  wine  and  wineskins.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to 
show  that  that  likeness  which  St.  Paul  uses  of  ti  e  Body  tells  the 
same  story  and  reveals  constantly  and  inevitably  that  Lhristianity 
is  a  religion  of  freedom  because  it  is  a  religion  not  of  law,  nor 
code,  nor  system,  nor  institution,  nor  creed  but  of  persons  and  a 
Person.  A  free  and  living  soul  is  always  like  a  new  wine — 
dangerous  to  the  old  wineskins.  Indeed  a  personality  which  is 
not  growing,  changing,  reaching  forward,  seeing  visions,  probing 
reality,  lured  by  mystery,  is  but  the  faint  beginning  of  what  it  is 
meant  to  be.  Static  personality  is  a  very  contradiction  in  terms. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  the  Church  “sits  tight”,  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  and  complacent  with  its  old  ways  of  action  and  of  thinking, 
sure  that  the  old  wineskiius  will  hold,  it  is  in  perilous  position. 
Its  security  is  superficial,  ^^’e  have  observed  the  result  of  that 
already  in  the  Reformation,  in  the  various  revolutions.  French, 
Me.sican.  Spani.sh,  Russian.  Of  course  the  Church  lives  on  be¬ 
cause  the  Lord  lives  —  because  God  lives  —  because  “truth  is 
niighty  and  must  prevail",— not  abstract  truth  but  truth  enshrined 
in  personality,  truth  gatliered  up  and  made  visible  in  Him  who 
is  the  Truth.  But  the  wine  is  spilled.  The  life-giving  power  is 
for  the  time  dissipated. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  on  telling  you  witli  the  voice 
of  a  prophet  of  woe  how  utterly  the  Church  is  failing  todav,  how 
little  it  understands  youth,  how  totally  it  misrepresents  Christ  in 
social  life,  how  completely  it  is  dominated  by  the  ruling  class, 
how  it  has  lost  the  power  of  leading  men  in  worsliip,  how  (to 
come  to  our  own  Church)  the  l)ishops  arc  all  like  some  of  us 
(who  shall  he  nameless),  liow  the  Prayer  Book  is  an  anti<iuated 
affair  totally  beyond  the  iin(ler.standing  of  any  intelligent  young 
person,  bow  there  is  not  a  preacher  left  who  has  anything  to  say 
to  the  man  in  the  street,  how  whatever  your  intere.>.t  and  yoiir 
loyalty  may  he,  there  really  is  no  use  in  Ijothering  about  all  these 
old  wineskins.  They  are  already  Imrst.  Iiulecd  it  is  only  a  few 
radicals  on  the  margin  of  all  organized  religion  who  have  known 
enough  to  get  ready  wineskins  warranted  to  hold  the  heady  wine 
of  tl.is  revolutionary  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Xo.  I  am  not  going  on  in  that  fashion  because  after  all,  most 
of  it  is  IK  t  true.  The  Church  is  in  general  rather  hotter  off  than 
it  ever  has  been.  Its  vision  is  wider.  Its  devotion  deeper.  If 
the  test  is  the  bringing  into  men's  life  the  life  of  (iod  as  revealed 
in  Christ,  this  very  age,  secularized,  worldly,  terrified  by  the 
onset  of  demonic  forces  can  well  challenge  comparison  with  any 
«  tlier.  Even  that  Cjolden  Age,  the  great  13th  century  when 


"The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once  too  at  the  full  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled.” 


the  century  to  which  so  many  good  romantic  souls  look  back 
with  longing,  never  realized  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  he  is 
realized  today.  If  we  judge  by  religion  and  not  by  domination, 
if  wc  judge  by  fellowship  and  not  by  outward  power,  if  we  judge 
by  the  capacity  for  self-criticism,  for  judgment  by  the  standard 
of  Jesus  and  not  by  the  standards  of  the  world,  we  may  hold  up 
our  heads  and  go  boldly  forward. 

But  we  must  hold  up  our  heads  and  be  bold.  We  must  be 
able  to  look  ti  e  facts  in  the  face.  We  must  have  the  courage  to 
throw  away  the  old  wineskins  and  fabricate  the  new. 


I  have  already  referred  to  one  of  the  issues  which  we  must 
meet — that  of  war.  There  is  not  the  slightest  satisfaction  to  our 
present  day  thinking  in  the  medieval  casuists’  (or  the  modern 
Romans’)  setting  forth  of  the  principles  which  make  a  war  just. 
We  find  ourselves  driven  back  not  to  scholastic  argument  but  to 
the  attempt  to  find  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  get  his  leadership  upon 
the  most  momentous  question  save  one  which  faces  the  Christian 
Church;  and  we  find  ourselves  divided.  Oxford  made  that  clear, 
and  put  clearly  the  lines  of  division.  We  do  agree;  we  don’t 
agree;  we  must  agree.  If  wc  must  agree,  which  is  only  saying 
in  other  words  that  the  pressure  of  the  world  is  upon  us.  we  dare 
not  sit  by  and  discuss;  we  cannot  wait  as  the  wine  spills  from 
the  broken  wineskins  of  "just  wars",  of  nationalism,  of  isolation¬ 
ism.  wait  and  wait  until  the  Church  is  ready  with  a  great  faith 
to  hold  out  the  wineskin  of  pacifism  to  be  filled.  That  may  burst 
too.  Can  wc  not  fabricate  a  wineskin  now  that  will  hold  this 
new  wine  of  the  Church’s  new  realization  of  its  responsibility  for 
peace  (i.  e.  for  a  law-governed  world)  and  its  new  sense  of  the 
world  fellowship  of  C.  hristians.  That  is  sometl  ing  real  today, 
■omething  vitnl,  somctliing  new  in  the  hearts  of  millions. 

And  what  is  it  we  all  want?  We  say  peace.  We  mean  a 
law-governed  v.-orld  in  which  that  underlying  fellowship  may 
express  itself  freely,  in  which  the  Churches  may  grow  into  the 
Church,  barred  or  handicapped  by  no  nationalistic  ambitions  or 
prejudices.  Is  it  not  then  our  task  at  this  time  not  to  try  to 
settle  these  questions  on  which  we  differ  but  to  get  together  and 
sec  to  it  that  every  ounce  of  spiritual  and  moral  strength  the 
Churches  possess  go  behind  the  effort  to  make  the  peace  which 
must  come  not  a  cessation  of  war.  but  just,  stable  and  Christian 
•in  spirit.  The  great  conference  of  Christians  which  met  in  Cleve¬ 
land  in  [anuary  found  it  could  unite  on  that  goal  although  its 


menlbc^^  differed  in  their  view  of  the  present  war  and  of  war  in 
relation  to  their  faith.  But  it  is  not  the  agreement  of  a  group  of 
Oiristian  liberals  we  need:  it  is  the  loyal  an<l  clear-visioneil  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Churches  as  a  whole.  The  old  wineskins,  national, 
scholastic,  and  theological,  like  the  old  wineskin  of  a  Church  which 
rules  from  the  eternal  city,  won’t  hold  the  new  wine, — the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  social  environments  which  we  have  to  reckon  with  today. 

And  so  I  come  on  to  what  has  been  the  goal  of  my  thought 
from  the  beginning, — the  vast  question  of  the  unity  of  Christ's 
Church.  If  ever  in  the  affairs  of  weak  and  sinful  men  one  can 
see  the  hand  of  God  at  work,  that  time  is  today  in  the  affairs  of 
his  Church.  The  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  from  the  <lays  of 
its  beginnings  an  essential  matter.  No  heresy  in  all  the  long  story 
of  Christianity  has  been  so  disastrous  as  the  heresy  of  division; 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  New  Testament  days  heresy 
did  not  mean  theological  divergence  from  some  accepted  doctrinal 
standard.  It  meant  definitely  a  divisive  spirit, — the  source  of 
division.  Most  of  the  theological  questions  which  have  divided 
the  Churches  have  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  scandal 
of  Christian  division  itself,  the  failure  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  able  to  live  together  and  settle  their  differences  in 
the  spirit  of  their  Lord.  But  while  all  Christians  have  prayed 
for  unity  and  believed  that  Christ  should  not  be  divided,  most 
Christians  have  most  of  the  time  accepted  the  divisions  in  which 
they  have  found  themselves  involved  as  more  or  less  inevitable 
(like  the  silly  notion  concerning  war)  and  have  complacently 
assumed  that  their  particular  group  is  right,  must  be  right  and 
that  somehow  in  his  own  good  time  God  will  make  it  clear.  That 
is  true,  I  think,  all  the  way  from  the  great  Roman  Church  to 
most  of  the  little  marginal  sects  which  diversify  and  divert  our 
American  scene.  Thus  after  the  Reformation  little  by  little  the 
Protestant  world  settled  more  and  more  into  groups  which  ac¬ 
cepted  with  equanimity  the  divisions.  They  knew  in  their  hearts 
they  were  wrong.  They  knew  that  God  wills,  that  Christ  de¬ 
mands  unity:  but — you  know  the  story.  And  then  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  in  the  non-Roman  world  a  new  vision  of  unity  began 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  and  the  modern  movement  towards 
the  restoration  of  unity  began.  There  were  many  small  practical 
reasons  brought  forward.  We  in  America  had  dismal  pictures, 
still  true  enough,  of  wasted  resources  in  the  small  towns,  but  this 
movement  itself  was  fundamentally  due  to  the  dawning  group 
consciousness  that  the  days  of  unrestrained  individualism  were 
past,  that  the  future  lay  with  cooperative  and  collective  social 
orders;  and  that  stirred  men  (it  is  all  God’s  working)  to  sec 
again  that  unity  is  God’s  purpose. 

Whether  or  not  my  suggestion  of  the  ground  of  this  new 
concern  for  unity  is  correct,  what  is  certainly  true  is  that  it  was 
not  the  offspring  of  what  one  might  call  practical  considerations. 


It  grew  from  the  longing  to  realize  what  Christian  love  means. 
And  so  it  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  through  small  groups  on 
to  larger.  Edinburgh  in  1910.  Stockholm.  Lausanne.  Jerusalem, 
and  again  0xford,  Edinburgh  and  Madras  are  visible  signs  of  it. 
And  as  the  tension  in  the  world  of  nations  grows  more  terrible, 
as  armaments  pile  up.  as  ruthless  power-seeking  leaders  arise,  as 
the  dreaded  war  comes  at  last,  as  philosophies  (really  religions) 
hostile  to  the  very  meaning  of  Christianity  grip  whole  nations, 
the  work  of  fifty  years  and  the  prayers  of  the  saints  since  the 
beginning,  almost  suddenly,  it  seems,  bear  fruit. 
areas  of  the  Christian  world,  over  the  hearts  of  people  who  had 
been  nurtured  in  petty  systems  there  begins  to  sweep  the  great 
tide  of  love  and  understanding.  The  One  Holy  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  its  members  knit  in  love  to  Him  and  to  one 
another  begins  to  be  a  reality.  The  American  Christian  di^oyers 
his  brother  in  Norway,  in  Russia,  in  those  queer  little  Balkan 
states,  fifty  years  ago  only  names  to  him.  The  Japanese  Chris¬ 
tian  finds  that  armies  and  bombings  and  the  sordid  ambitions  of 
military  cliques  cannot  separate  him  from  his  brothers  m  China 
across  the  narrow  seas.  English  and  French  Christians 
are  praying  for  and  with  their  German  brethren.  The  need  ot 
the  moment,  the  urgent  the  overwhelming  need  of  ties  that  can 
hold  across  national  and  racial  boundaries,  of  a  love  that  can 
bear  the  weight  of  a  new  international  order,  that  need  is  being 
met.  inadequately,  imperfectl}'  as  yet.  only  vaguely  recognized  in 
the  arena  of  national  policies,  but  a  very  real  thing.  In  the  hour 
of  the  world's  greatest  need  the  Churches  of  Christ  ar^e  awake, 
alert,  feeling  their  own  unity,  aware  of  the  call  of  God_  upon 
them.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  hand  of  God  is  visible, 
that  those  pioneers  in  the  last  century  who  began  to  tell  men 
of  the  need  of  unity  were  the  instruments  of  his  will? 

The  need  of  unity  grows.  The  problems  of  unity  do  not 
decrease,  but  they  do  take  on  a  different  aspect.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  we  have  never  had  the  same  situation 
to  face. 

The  problems  which  faced  the  official  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  e.  g.  when  innumerable  small  sects  arose  is  not  our  prob¬ 
lem.  The  problem  of  maintaining  unity  when  the  medieval 
Church  was  shattered  upon  the  demand  of  men  for  a  new  and 
free  life  is  not  our  problem.  The  old  formulas  of  inerrant  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  infallible  Church  or  infallible  Pope  are  merely  patched 
wineskins..  Thev  won’t  hold  the  new’  w-ine  of  this  age.  The 
so-called  Ecumenical  Movement  is  a  new  phenomenon  m  Chris¬ 
tian  history.  There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  before.  It 
is  beginning  to  fashion  new  wineskins  to  hold  this  new  wine  of 
passionate  longing  to  be  one  in  Christ.  Great  Conferences 
they  have  been  held  before,  but  a  World  Council  is  a  new' 
under  the  sun.  And  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  go  forward  and 
be  part  of  it, — we  Anglicans  who  love  to  talk  and  hate  to  move. 


And  we  Anglicans  in  America  have  done  more  than  that.  We 
have  known  that  for  many  Churcli  groups  to  come  together  was 
only  a  matter  of  practical  adjustments.  We  have  known  that  in 
other  cases  fundamental  doctrinal  positions  must  he  bridged.  We 
have  also  known  that  foremost  in  all  the  needs  is  some  way  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  Churches  with  different  traditions  of 
the  ministry,  especially  those  that  have  held  to  the  historic  min¬ 
istry.  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  th.ose  which  have  chosen  another 
way.  This  was  not  so  difficult  of  solution  in  the  days  when 
national  Churches  were  the  normal  form  of  Christianity.  What¬ 
ever  the  Church  of  England  required  in  ordination  for  its  own 
ministers,  it  was  pretty  much  taken  for  granted  that  any  really 
national  Church  must  be  accepted  as  having  a  valid  ministry. 
So  Cosin,  so  Andrewes,  so  other  great  Anglicans  believed:  but 
after  all,  they  lived  in  a  different  world.  There  was  no  problem 
of  Church  unity  such  as  we  know  today.  Division  was  new. 
The  movement  was  in  the  other  direction.  Furthermore,  we  no 
longer,  certainly  in  America,  can  think  of  national  Churches  in 
the  same  terms  as  did  they.  Church  and  State  are  separated. 
“As  the  prince,  so  the  people’’  served  in  I6th  century  Gerniany. 
It  is  meaningless  today.  In  just  the  same  fashion  when  we  face 
the  Christian  world  of  today  and  try  to  think  of  its  unity,  we 
realize  that  it  is  simply  no  longer  possible  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  the  ecumenical  movement  in  that  delightfully 
simple  fashion  which  guided  so  much  Anglican  thinking  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Romans,  Greeks,  Anglicans,  because  they 
have  the  historic  ministry,  constitute  the  Church.  Other  Chris¬ 
tians  are  Christians  but  entirely  dependent  upon  the  indulgent 
mere}'  of  a  loving  Father  who  never  intended  that  anyone  outside 
the  established  frontiers  should  be  saved.  It  did  not  make  any 
difference  that  neither  Rome  nor  the  East  accepted  our  view.  It 
held  the  field  for  us. 

But  it  can  hold  it  no  longer  simply  because  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  The  old  wineskin,  patched  and  painted,  bursts 
with  the  new  wine  of  the  ecumenical  vision  of  today.  The  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference  makes  no  question  of  the  spiritual  efficacy  of 
noii-episcopal  ministries.  Our  theologians  and  our  official  leaders 
raise  no  question  that  Presbyterian  and  other  mini.stries  are  real 
ministries  of  tiie  Word  and  Sacraments.  Men  who  have  met 
their  brethren  in  pra^-er  and  worship,  in  conference  and  social 
action,  and  found  them  great  and  loyal  Christians  can  no  longer 
say  “We  are  in  and  you  are  out,"  They  can  say  "W’c  have 
treasures  which  we  believe  you  have  not.  You  have  treasures 
which  we  know  we  have  not.”  The  old  wineskins  are  quite  use¬ 
less  to  hold  this  new  wine.  New  wineskins  must  be  fashioned. 

It  would  be  far  from  my  purpose  and  utterK'  inapproi)riate  I 
think  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  make  the  pulpit  a  platform 
for  controversy.  South  India  plans.  Concordats.  Dual  Member- 


ships,  consistent  and  complete  mutual  ordination,  full  recognition 
of  orders  all  around,  inter-communion — all  these  are  wineskins  in 
the  fashioning.  They  need  our  thought,  our  prayer,  our  careful 
conference.  In  the  end  they  must  have,  some  of  them,  our  legis¬ 
lative  approval. 

My  words  are  only  directed  by  one  purpose, — to  emphasize 
our  Lord’s  own  word  that  life  is  ever  changing,  that  new  condi¬ 
tions  require  new  approaches,  that  new  problems  can  be  solved 
only  by  new  formulas,  by  new  ways  of  thinking.  The  good  old 
wineskins  have  served  their  purpose.  Stop  patching  them.  Hang 
them  on  the  wall.  Get  inspiration  from  the  memories  of  the 
men  who  made  them,  the  causes  they  enshrined,  the  saints  and 
sinners  who  drank  from  them.  But  hang  them  on  the  wall  and 
get  to  work  making  the  new  skins.  It  is  a  heady  wine  they  have 
to  hold.  But  we  must  not  delay  too  long.  We  must  not  have  it 
said  of  us  as  of  a  certain  famous  statesman,  always  just  too  late. 
It  is  the  hour  of  need  and  our  Lord  calls.  Over  all  the  world  his 
children  suffer,  over  all  the  world  they  lift  their  voices  seeking 
oft-times  they  know  not  what,  groping  in  ignorance,  sti^bling 
in  sin,  yet  seeking  that  saving  power  which  only  a  united  Church, 
the  wounds  in  his  Body  healed  can  bring  them. 

It  is  the  hour  of  need.  Our  Lord  calls.  We  must  not  fail 
him. 
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